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By HIRSH GOODMAN 
-Post Military Correspondent 
-Israeli jets shot down a Syrian 
jfiG -21 over Southern Lebanon 
rtsterdny In the closest-ever such 
fsciftent to the Israeli border. 

► According to an announcement 
#am the array spokesman, the 
pah, occurred while Israeli jets 
We?® on a routine patrol. All the 
gptett planes returned safely, be 

•flhfa was the first clash between 
— *— and Israeli aircraft since 
_jber last year when four 
were shot down under similar 
.^iartances. Three months prior 
thaL in June, five Syrian planes 
^downed for no Israeli losses. 
.^ Ttoarzny spokesman declined to 
nweaJ which Israeli aircraft took 
part in yesterday’s action, where 
the dash took place, or how many 
Syrian planes were Involved. Four 
1 iBGs were in the sky at the time. 

A- re^port from Beirut claimed 
tju&Qtt Syrian plane crashed near 
dsifttlage of Jeba'a, east of Sidon 
an*T soma 25 kilometres from the 
lariefi border. The report added 
ftat the' Syrian pilot parachuted 
aafetyfrom the flaming plane. 

. , ; Israeli sources indicated that the 
v jJKjiadeedhad fallen about 16 km. 
j east s/ Sidon. 

^ • Aa.Qh'aeli source said last night 
: t- Aaldw incident should not be seen 
c ' ip theepntext of the general escala- 
■>' i - {joa'^a tension following Israel’s 
tabLagainst 18 terrorist bases in the 
' Anw& area last Monday and the 
i;- auhsjguent Katyusha rocket at* 
{ackeon the Galilee Panhandle. 
Be-conceded. however, that thin 
fmarira significant change In the 
iflis dpo, since the Syrians have 


jet 

‘unavoidable’ 


maintained a safe distance from 
Israeli aircraft which regularly 
penetrate Lebanese air space. It 
was impossible to tell at this stage, 
the source continued, whether 
yesterday’s incident marked a 
change In Syrian policy or whether 
it was a one-time Initiative, 
possibly taken at "ttys local” level. 

Israeli sources defined the inci- 
dent as "unavoidable", A source 
told The Jerusalem Post that Israel 
was interested in de-escalating the 
current tensiOD, and pointed out 
that Israel had not reacted to the 
terrorist, Katyusha bombardments 

on the Galilee Panhandle over the 
weekend. 

According to ‘the Associated. 
Press reporting from Damascus, 
the Syrian authorities admitted 
that one of their aircraft bad been 
shot down, but Damascus radio 
claimed that an Israeli aircraft was 
also ‘’hit” in the fighting. The 
Syrians claimed as well that the en- 
counter was during an Israeli at- 
tack on Palestinian positions — 
which the Israeli command h«» 
denied. 

Beirut radio named the Syrian 
pilot as Maj. Nabil Jirjes. It said he 
was given a warm welcome by local 
residents -and was later taken to a 
Syrian base at Jezzin In south- 
eastern Lebanon where he was hail- 
ed by his comrades. 

The radio said the dogfight lasted 
for several minutes: 

r 

■ In last year’s clash, the Air Force 
said that the Syrian "kills” had 
been scored with F-15 fighters and 
■locally . made Kftrs. This time, 
however, the spokesman declined to 
state which aircraft had been In- 
volved. 


Begin tears 
into U.S. 
for UN vote 




Syria completes rehearsal 
feriwar with the Zionists’ 


tm Post Staff 

Syriaijrtfcerday completed large- 
1 scale aSc' games which Defence 
MhUste^lIustafa Has described as 
t exercise for "the libera- 
jMtttie with the Zionist enemy.” 
Syrian command did not dls- 
the location of the 
tyres but said they "includ- 
osed enemy positions which 
confronted first by co irate rat- 
and then by a large-scale 
ive.” 

The manoeuvres appeared to 
- fasve had the Golan Heights as a 
arget and involved ground and air 
farces. They were witnessed by 
ftsa and Deputy Chief of Staff Gen. 
ft Aslan. 

'There was no mention of Chief of 
Staff Gen. Hikmat Sbihabi, whose 
•hsence yesterday was con- 
apterous. Observers said Shlhabi 


was probably on yet another secret 
mission to the Soviet Union, which 
Is reported to be negotiating an im 
minent defence pact with Syria and 
new arms supplies. A sfecond theory 
is that Shlhabi might be in dispute 
with his superiors as part of what 
was recently described as a brew- 
ing split within the armed forces 
over the - armed conflict between 
President Hafez Assad’s regime 
and opposition groups lead by the 
Moslem Brotherhood. 

The official Syrian news agency 
yesterday said that another 92 
members of the Moslem 
Brotherhood have surrendered to 
the authorities in a hid- for the 
amnesty expiring this week. The 
agency said that 760 Moslem 
Brothers have quit their movement 
since a law imposing the death 
sentence on its members was 
enacted last month. 



I* bomb at the Neve nan petrol eUrtton °“’ 

i; SroSTtw, cars, kHUn* one peroen and Injuring It otters.^ ^ 


Bomb blast at 
near JPlem — 1 

if' 1 ’ Jerusalem Post Reporter 
79ae man was killed and 12 
!; *«* injured when a bomb exploded 
i |**ttrday at about 10.30 a.m. In the 
!. Stf petrol station 25 km. west 

j.titteroulem. _ 

!/ Police reportedly scoured 
j-fahsaleza’s petrol stations for 
ji Jother bombs. It was feared that a 
I^Torlst team In a car bad 
^Posited a* Neve Dan bomb as 
I as another bomb, which went 
; JJJ two hours earlier near the hitch- 
> "tac 'stetion at the entrance to 
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petrol station 
dead, 12 hurt 

^to^Damascus. FaJeztiM Ubero- 
tion Organization terrorists 
they were responsible for the two 

W Ahtrdn Ephraim. 40, of 
Nahariya, died yesterday afternoon 
of injuries su^ed wteu U« N™ 
Han bomb, described . by rauj» 
reports as “very la rge, 
the crowded Delek petrol atotton- 
^The bomb, placed by terrorists^ 
a iash bin full of used oil cans, ex- 
ploded between two cars. 

P Within five minutes of toe exp 
. tmlice arrived on the scene, 
byTmedical team from 
t^-by Moshav Neve Ilan. 
Sg of a doctor, two nurses and 

Ssfsjssswg p? 
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derground fuel tanks ®Tloded. Two 
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By DAVID LANDAU 
and ASHER WALLFISH ” 
Prime Minister Menahem Begin 
said yesterday that the American 
abstention in Die UN Security Coun- 
cil 1 was like the appeasement of the 
Nazis by Europe before World War 

n. 

Begin’ s pent-up anger at a series 
of American let-downs in the world 
body over the past year, and at 
America’s gradual switch to a more 
even-handed foreign policy position 
at Israel’s expense, produced an. ex- 
tremely sharp rejection of last 
week’s Security Council decision on 
Jerusalem, and placed the onus for 
toe vote on the U.S. 

To emphasize Israel’s bitter dis- 
appointment with the Americans, 
Begin faced reporters after the 
cabinet session and read out the 
blast against the U.S. 

Not only did' the government feel 
it was time to cry out at the 
harshest yet of a series of blows 
against Israel's International posi- 
tion. (t also decided to strike while 
the iron was hot on America’s 
domestic scene, with U.S. Jewry up 
in arms at President Carter Jimmy 
Carter’s failure to back Israel at 
the Security Council. 

' The prime minister took great ex- 
ception In the cabinet at U.S. 
Secretary of State Edmund 
Muflkle's use of the term 
"unilateral” with regard to Israeli 
steps in Jerusalem. The U.S. did not 
hold bilateral talks with anybody 
before it decided to make 
Washington its capital. Begin 
declared. 

Thanks to the Intervention of 
Interior Minister Yosef Burg, * cou- 
ple of stylistic changes were made 
in the draft of the statement about 
the Security Council decision, 
which Begin presented to his 
colleagues for endorsement. 

Begin had Wanted to give the 
Security Council a still sharper slap 
on toe wrist, but Burg dissuaded 
Mm. Begin also wanted to state out- 
right that Carter was ignoring the 
position on Jerusalem of his own 
Democratic Party. Burg suggested 
a circumlocution instead. 

The prime minister noted that 
American Jewish opinion was 
"(Cbiiffnocd on page I. ooL 1> 

Begin willing 
to see Thom 
next week 

Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
and Agencies - 

Prime Minister Menahem Begin 
■’will certainly" meet with toe, 
European Community's Mideast 
envoy, Gaston Thorn, when he com- 
es to Israel for a second round of 
talks next week. 

Be gin's chief of bureau. Tehlel 
Kadishai, informed The Jerusalem 
Post yesterday of the premier’s 
wholehearted willingness to confer 
again with the Luxembourg 
statesman and current president of 
the EC Council of Ministers. 

Israel asked Thorn yesterday to 
defer his Intended arrival tram next 
Sunday — when U.S. special envoy 
Sol Linowltz will be here — until 
later In the week. 

Thorn himself, meanwhile, has 
spoken out sharply against Israel’s 
policies on the West Bank and in 
Jerusalem. 

■■Tline has not healed matters 
recently," he stated in a wide- 
ranging Interview with Cyprus 
television, filmed during his 
current tour, of the Middle East. 
The interview was aired yesterday. 

“It is with sadness that I add that 
the settlement policy imposed by 
Israel and the unilateral decision 
by the Knesset on Jerusalem, which 
has been criticized by the whole 
world, has not helped the 
Situation," he declared. ■ 

•'This is a policy of falts ^c- 
complis wMch is both sad and con- 
demnable,” Thom said. 

Associated Press reported that 
Thorn supported the establishment 
of an Independent Palestinian state 
in toe Interview and blamed Israel 
for tiie recent deterioration of the 
Middle East situation. 

Thom’s interview was filmed on 
Saturday shortly before he left 
Cyprus to fly to Saudi Arabia, the 
last stop of his second tour of the 
Middle 2 Cast. He left Saudi Arabia 
yesterday after conferring with 
King Khaled and other top officials. 

. During his visit to Israel, Thom 
wants to meet with a number of j 
West Bank and Gazan leader*. A 
Foreign Ministry official said 
yesterday that Israel had no objec- 
tion at afl to this idea. (Israel did. 
however, strongly protest at 
Thorn's recent meeting to Beirut 
with PLO chief Tasser Arafat.) 

The impending Thorn and 
LInowits visits were discussed 
briefly at the cabinet yesterday. 

Linowiiz's trip Is seen here as an 
effort to keep up a- modicum of 

momentum while the subrtantlve 
autonomy talks are JJJ 

Egypt’s Insistence — untfl after the 
U.S. presidential election. 

Many Israeli observers appear to 
agree with the prognosis of former 
under-secretary of state Joseph 
Sisco, who said last week, after an 
extensive visit to the area ««* 
with major Middle Bu4 ' 

"In my judgement there wfflM jo 
meaningful progress (on the 
Palestinian issue) In what remains 
of this year- So. therefore, we are 
looking to 1981.” 

Sisco was interviewed, and h^ 
view disseminated, by the U.S. 
government's International Com- 
munication Agency. 



Polish premier 
ousted; freer 
unions offered 


Map shows the proposed Mediterranean-Dead Sea canal which 
begins at the Katlf area. Inside the Gaza Strip. 

Canal project wins 
cabinet approval 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 

Jordan is Invited to Join Israel In 
the development of the 
Mediterranean-Dead Sea canal 
project, Energy Minister Yitzhak 
Moda’l said yesterday. The 
hydroelectric power project, which 
was approved in principle at yester- 
day’s cabinet meeting, la expected 
to provide 25 per cent of Israel’s 
energy needs within the next 20 
years. 

The project is scheduled to take 
at least eight years to complete, 
with the first three years slated for 
detailed technical planning. 

The government authorised the 
ministers of finance and energy to 
establish a Canal Project Authority 
for the implementation of the pro- 
ject. The cabinet adopted the 
recommendations of the project 
steering committee, headed by 
Prof. Yuval Ne'eman, to finance 
the canal with both government and 
private capital. 

Moda’i said that the proposed site 
of the canal's starting-point In the 
Gaza Strip will not jeopardize the 
autonomy talks, nor endanger the 
environment. 

The 110-kllometre canal and 
tunnel system will originate in the 
Katif area of the Gaza Strip, pass 
southward to Beeraheha and Arad, 
and empty into the Dead Sea. 
Within 20 years, the water level of 
the Dead Sea will rise to 400 metres 
below sea level from its present 
tfctfel of minus 402m. 

Prof.; Ne'eman stresses that one 


important function of the canal will 
be water replacement In the Dead 
Sea, whose water level has declined 
dangerously' In the past few years. 
The traditional source of Dead Sea 
water, the Jordan River, has been 
feeding less water into the sea as 
Jordanian and Israeli waterworks 
use more of the river water. 
Ne’eman projects a decrease from 
1.2 billion cubic metres to only 0.2 
billion cu.m, in the next two years, 
as new Jordanian facilities siphon 
off more of the Yarmuk River 
water. 

The fall-off In water supply could 
cause the water level to reach 
420m. belowsea level, and the canal 
project will compensate for the 
deficiency in supply, sold Ne’eman. 

The Jordanian potash factories, 
located at 597.5m below sea level, 
will not be harmed by the canal. r 
(Continued on page 2, cot 4) 

Mflk prices up by 6% 

The prices or milk and milk 
products rose by 6 per cent at mid- 
night last night. The increase com- 
es to compensate milk producers 
for the latest round of rises in 
production costs. 

The new prices .will be: one-litre 
bag of milk. IS2.86; container of es- 
hel, 93 new agorot; container of 
leben. 90 new agorot; 100-gm. 
package of butter, IS2.84; cottage 
cheese. IS2.89; kilo of Emek 
cheese. IS32.40; and container of 
sour cream. ZS2.51. 


WARSAW. — The Central Com- 
mittee of the Polish Communist 
Party yesterday removed 
Premier Edward B&biucfa and 
three other top leaders from the 
party poUtburo. Babiuch Im- 
mediately resigned his post as 
government leader, the official 
PAP news agency announced, 
and the Central Committee 
named Jozef Plnkowski to 
succeed him. Plnkowski was at 
one time Poland’s chief 
economic planner. 

Two candidate members of 
the politburo also were remov- 
ed in the broad government 
reshuffle, PAP said. The agen- 
cy said the action was taken as 
a result of “the social-political 
situation in Poland,” a clear 
reference Urthe nation’s worker 
revolt. 

Babiuch had been premier 
only since February. He was 
elected to the top government 
job in an attempt to reverse 
Poland’s economic slide. 

Foreign Minister Emil Wojtaazek 
was also replaced — by Deputy 
Minister Josef Cyrek. 

"We are making basic shifts In 
party and government policy, 1 ' said 
communist leader Edward Gierek, 
whose authority appeared un- 
diminished by the sweeping 
changes. 

Gierek announced that Poland’s 
trade union movement, the focus of 
discontent In the 10-day-old strikes 
by more than 200,006 workers along 
the Baltic coast, would be drastical- 
ly altered. He said there would be 
secret-ballot elections, with “an un- 
limited number of candidates,” to a 
new trade onion council. 

This was seen as a major conces- 
sion to the strikers of Gdansk who 
have demanded free trade unions. 

In addition to Babiuch, three 
other "full” poUtburo members 
were also fired, as were three alter- 


nate members of l he poUtburo. 
They Included Deputy Premier 
Tadeusz Pyka. who was named the 
government’s chief strike 
negotiator last week. 

Also "released” were three 
members of the secretariat of the 
Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee. the national news agency 
said. 

Among the other politburo 
members who were fired were Jer- 
zy Lukaszewiez. who had bebn in 
charge of propaganda and 
ideology; Jan Sydlak. a top trade 
union official, and Tadeusz Wr- 
zaszezyk, director of planning, PAP 
said. 

Zdzialaw Zandarowal. an altei^ 
nnte politburo member who was In 
charge of organizational matters 
and served as a sort ot "grey 
eminence.” was also sacked, PAP 
reported. 

Gierek appeared on national 
television right after the an- 
nouncements. telling Poles that the 
140-man central committee had 
acted "to remove the cause of dis- 
content" in the nation. 

The television also aired a speech 
by Gierek to the committee 
members, who sat at long tables 
listening as the party leader spoke 
from a rostrum beneath a large pic- 
ture of Lenin. 

Gierek also announced changes 
In the national economy and 
promised to curtail the huge Invest- 
ment programme that has been one 
of the prime causes of Poland's 
economic difficulties. 

Members of the Central Com- 
mittee hao arrived In Warsaw from 
throughout the country, but it was 
believed they would not go into ses- 
sion until the poUtburo completed 
its meeting and produced a plan of 
- nctipn. 

There were widespread reports of 
increasing disaffection with the 
performance of Communist Party 
leader Gierek during Poland's past 
two months of labour turmoil, and 
especially since the Current round 
(Contfnord oa page 4, «L 1) 
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Slogans, guidelines set 
for Likud vote campaign 
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YrslrnU,', YeilcnUjr'i Tads,'* 


By MARK SEGAL 
Post Political Correspondent 
TEL AVIV, - The Likud last night 
in effect launched its tenth Knesset 
election campaign. It will be a 
drawn-out and no-holda-barred 
campaign, to judge by the 
guidelines laid down before the 
He rut central committee by Yoram 
Arid or. who will co -manage the 
Likud election campaign together 
with the Liberals' Moahe Nlaslxn. 

Aridor, who Is deputy minister la 
the Prime Minister's Office, also 
heads the Herut secretariat. 

The main election slogan will be: 
"Save'Eretz YIsrael from a Labour 
government led by Shimon Peres." 
Another slogan will be "Don't trust 
Peres" with suitable quotes from 
the memoirs of Yitzhak Rabin, 
Peres' Labour Party rival. 

Aridor picked anpntl-Ferea quote 
from Imri Ron, M&pam MK, to the 
effect that "Our veterans prefer 
Peres because with- him we will 
return more quickly to the Green 
Line. " 

Aridor last night criticized ad- 
vocacy of the "Jordanian option" 
and Peres' argument that while 
King Hussein would be willing to 
take over the West Bank, the 
Likud's policy of holding on to the 
West Bank would actually lead to 
handing the territory over to 
Arafat. 


"Let Peres speak for his party 
and let Hussein speak for himself- 
We don't want to accuse Peres of be- 
ing Hussein's mouthpiece, do we?" 
the Herut party manager said. 

Aridor urged all Likud branches 
to ready their election committees, 
saying that though the government 
would probably last out its allotted 
mandate, "we must prepare 
ourselves for the elections." 

Aridor said the Likud could win 
bock many of the 40 per dent un- 
decided voters by election day. He 
won cheers when urging Likud 
ministers to stop backbiting. 

The meeting of the Herut central 
committee proved to be anti- 
climactlc to those expecting a con- 
frontation between the party es- 
tablishment and supporters of 
Agriculture Minister Ariel Sharon, 
who seeks appointment as defence 
minister. 

Tension was defused when Herut 
Pkrty youth leader Ronnl Milo ex- 
plained that his group was no.t tabl- 
ing its pro-Sharon motion at the 
minister's request and after con- 
sultation with the prime minister. 






Police 
at ministry 
hampered by 
missing files 


pa** 
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Reflecting the behind-the-scenes 
efforts to achieve party unity, Milo 
declared that he joined all the 
others In acknowledging the prime 
minister's prerogative to shape his 
cabinet as he saw fit. 


Herzliya residents visit the town’s new telephone exchange which 
eliminate the wait for telephones within a few months. 
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BEAD SEA CANAL PROJECT 


By YORAM BAB . -V ' 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Senior police sources yesterday.:;-;’ 
expressed concern that- the to-y'^'y 
vestigatipn into alleged corruption - * - 1 .. 
.in . the 'Religious Affairs Ministry.-;.' 
has reached a dead end, due to the '/.* ; t 
disappearance of many documenla. ,.*; ^ ; 
before ‘the police raid* on the. y : ; - 
ministry lastweek. - 

■ It , .Is . learned that Attorney-'. -’.!' y 
General Yitzhak Zamir told 
Religious' Affairs Minister Aharon " 
Abuhatzeira of the police's Intend-.-- ' 
tion to raid the ministry and con- 
flscate the documents. ; : -y ’ 

.MK Uri Avnery wrote, yesterday, ' 
to Justice Minister Moahe Ntsaim, Vvi ■ 
asking him to clarify Zamir's ae-y 
tion to the government. .“ 

In the past few days It has ■been^yV-' ' 
impossible' to reach Abuhatzeira^ ’ ‘ 

either at his Ashdod or Jerusalem ' .'J 
home. . ... y 

' Police sources, "however, ‘said;, 
that the police win shortly ask the "I - - 
minister to come to the, police sta- 
tion tor questioning: It Is not yi 
certain whether Abuhatzeira, who, *-■ 
as a cabinet minister enjoys im- flit? 
m unity, wlU come to be questioned.' 
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Appeal against light terms 
for 2 who stole army ammo 


DEPARTURES 


Erwin Frenkel, editor of The 
Pnat, for Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires (by Lufthansa). 


BOMB 


(Coatfnned from page one) 


cars were completely burned and a 
third was damaged In the explo- 
sion. 

According to reports, there were 
more than 100 tourists at the petrol 
station and Inside its canteen when 
the blast occurred. Seven of the 
eight people superficially injured 
were tourists from West Germany, 
Austria. Spain and Holland. Tourist 
guides frequently bring their tour 
buses to the station tor refreshment 

stops. 

Four of the injured were still, in- 
hospital last night JIdo' Sela’ 4, and 
Mundes Boris, 39, of Ma'alot, with 
medium injuries and Jamal Abu- 
Juni of Ramallah, and anotherper- 
son, whose name was not available 
with light injuries. 


By DAVID RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The chief army prosecutor 
yesterday appealed the light 
sentences handed down last Sunday 
by the Centra] Command Military 
Court against two soldiers who had 
stolen explosives and ammunition 
in order to attack Arab targets. 

Acting Officer Moshe Ben-Arye 
and Turai (Private) Moshe 
Leibowitz were sentenced to three 
years and two years respectively 
with half the period suspended. 
They were found guilty of the un- 
authorized possession of weapons, 
the unauthorized use of a military 
vehicle and of conduct unbecoming 
a soldier. 

They were detained last May 
after a cache of 120 kilograms of 
TNT, grenades and rifle ammuni- 
tion were found on the roof of a 
yeshlva in the Old City. During 
their trial the two soldiers admitted 
that they had intended to attack 
mosques and other Arab targets in 


Jerusalem and the West Bank to 
avenge the terrorist killings of 
yeshlva students in Hebron. 

The army prosecutor stresses In 
his appeal that the two soldiers had 
stolen a very large amount of ex- 
plosives "which could have caused 
a disaster among those it was in- 
tended to be used against as well as 
to the State of Israel." 

The appeal also challenges the 
legal logic of the lower court’s decl- 
sion In handing down light 
sentences because the accused had 
"positive personal attributes." 

“In many offences of this kind the 
offenders act out of ideological 
motives, have no criminal past 'and 
have personal positive attributes'. 
Society will not be able to protect 
itself from dangers to public safety 
if significant sentences are not im- 
posed," the army prosecutor 
argues. 

No date has been set for the hear- 
ing before the military appeals 
court. 


(Continued from page up) 
Ne'eman hopes that Jordan will 
Join in erecting embankments, 
which will make possible a big in- 
crease in the production of 
hydroelectric power. 

The canal project, at an es-, 
ti mated ' cost of $S80m., Is con- 
sidered a worthwhile Investment 
because of potential savings on 
energy costs and the water replace- 
ment factor. Even if it should be 
necessary to detour around the 
Gaza Strip, which will bring the 
cost up to $720m:.-the project Is con- 
sidered financially sound. 

Moda'i said that large sections of 
the Dead Sea can be turned into 
solar energy pools, thus adding to 
the electric generating potential. 


In answer to reporters’ 
questions, the minister' said he sees 
no way In which the project could 
be harmful to the Gaza 1 Strip 
residents. The first six kilometres 
of the 'water system will travel 
through a tunnel system and cause 
no environmental damage. 

He said that the plans are public 
knowledge, and added that Israel’s 
claims to the area are well-known 
to everyone. 

However, he did not disqualify 


the possibility of avoiding the 
problem altogether by siting the 
tunnel within the pre-1967 borders. 

Moda'i said that he sees no 
reason why the canal project could 
not improve relations by opening up 
new avenues of cooperation 
between Israel and Gaza residents. 

The projected rise In. the; water 
level of the Dead Sea to minus 400 
m will take about 20 years, said 
Prof. Ne'eman, after which the. 
water Dow will be curtailed by one 
third to ensure a stable water level. ' 
This, in turn, will reduce the output 
of the power plant hy one third. 

The hydroelectric plant, which 
will operate only during the six to 
eight hours of peak daily demand, 
will generate 600 megawatts. This 
will obviate the need to build a con- 
ventional power plant within the 
next two or three years, at an es- 
timated cost of 1800m. 

The power plant will have a 
system of "storage pools" to collect 
and store the electricity generated 
during the peak, production hours 
for use during the peak demand- 
hours. 

Ne'eman noted that Jordan's de- ■ 
mand for electric output is only 100 
megawatts, while Israel needs 
2, 600- megawatt constant output. 


Despite the great gap to demand, 
he said that Israel would be willing 
to share technology, with her 
neighbour. 

Regarding the financing of the 
project, Moda'i confirmed a report 
in the morning daily Ha, 'aretst that a 
group of investor* from North and 
South American has expressed in- 
terest to. obtaining a concession on 
use of the energy. The minister said 
that his office is investigating the 
proposal . . 

During yesterday's cabinet 
meeting, Begin found time for a 
dash of humour when the discussion 
turned to the experts who would ad- 
vise on the planning of the canaL He 
threw to a quote, to German, from 
the Jewish writer Heinrich Heine. 
"Mit zehn Frofessoren is - das 
Vateriand verloren" (With ' 10' 
professors, the Fatherland Is lost). 

Turning to the ex- Viennese 
among . his. - colleagues. Labour , 
Minister Israel Katz, Begin asked 
with a smile; “I hope I'm accurate- 
on that quote." 

Katz, wbo is accustomed to being 
the authority on German culture in 
the cabinet, though he left Europe 
at the age of 10, endorsed Begin's 
quote without hesitation. 

(Dead Sea Weeks — Page fl) 


Meanwhile, the police fraud dtvM’Ark 
sion 'is continuing to 'collect* 1 * 


iflndon 


testimony of people related to the 
Investigation. . , ■ J 

Police began, investigating the' 1 
ministry, after its' controller, ij > r dFLw/ 
Shimon Yulis, reported that senior 1 p^*: 
officials had provided phoney^, - 

receipts for payments which weired ‘ 
not provided for to the ministry's 
budget. 
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cabinet meeting 
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Shamir raps Egypt’s moves 
to block normalization 




Vi. 


Delek personnel assessed the 
damage to the station, including the 
two petrol pumps which were 
destroyed. .A third pump and the 
diesel pumps were not damaged, 
and service to the public was 
resumed! in the afternoon. 


Another bomb was found yester- 
day afternoon in a Herzliya park, 
but the relatively small charge was 
dismantled by a police sapper. 

The small bomb, made of 
matchheads packed In an iron tube, 
was found by Civil Defence iHaga) 
man Aharon Atla near a bench in a 
park on Rehov Sokolow in central 
Herzliya. 


Post Political Correspondent 
TEL AVIV. — Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir said last night he 
regretted that Egypt had slowed 
down the normalization process 
between Israel and Egypt. 

"President Sadat may argue that 
governments cannot intervene in 
such matters, but the man in the 
street reads the signals from 
above," Shamir said to a speech 
before the Herut central committee 
at Metzudat -Ze’ev party head- 
quarters here. 

Shamir declared that the enact- 
ment of the Jerusalem Law should 
in no way affect the peace process 
with Egypt. 

He warned "certain circles In 
Egypt" against thinking they could 
achieve a re -Interpretation of the 


terms of the Camp David agree- 
ment, by trying to focus American 
and European pressure on Israel. 

The Egyptians should not think 
they can push through exactly those 
conditions — like the formation of a 
FLO state — which were rejected 
by Israel two years ago at Camp 
David. 

He said ‘that the Saudi call for 
jihad (holy war) against Israel was 
the latest phase to the Arab attempt 
to- eliminate the Jewish state by 
combining the power of oil. petro- 
dollars and their automatic majori- 
ty in International assemblies. 

The latest Security Council 
resolution on Jerusalem was part of 
this all-out war against Israel, with 
the UN a willing Instrument to 
destroy peaceful coexistence to the 
Middle East. 



\1 Meshel hoping 
X-ray dispute 
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Jerusalem Post Reporter " 

Religious Affairs Minis tex^/'-'.- 
Aharon Abuhatzeira was reported!!- 
to have been gloomy during yester- ■ ,y . 
day's cabinet meeting. Hlr - 
colleagues said he never said ajf.”-' . 

word throughout the session, and/.. - 
.kept his eyes fixed 00 the table*'"' 
before him. Si*. 

Abuhatzeira's black mood was at- f ” e . . 
trlbuted to the police Inquiry at Msr 
ministry 'about -allegations that! ~ 
state 1 funds were being misap-J 
propriated by religious educational . . 
Institutions. • ' :f '' .. 

The minister Is believed to be upi- * " 

set that , his senior ■ National" 1 "-'^ 
Religious Party colleague. Interior- r 7 " r " 
Minister Yosef Burg who is reapon--'- 
slble for' the poBce, did not break-' 1 
the bad. news. about. the Inquiry to * “ 

^itovrbeforehancL,c am. £'.’.s *•’ • 
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BEGIN TEARS INTO US. 


Magen David Adorn prepares a shipment of medical supplies for 
Caribbean victims of Hurricane Allen. El Alhas agreed to ship the 
supplies free of charge. ‘ cj. Katz) 


(Con tinned from page one) 


tremendously disappointed in 
Carter's personal decision not to 
cast 'a council veto. He said that 
congressional leaders were also 
reproaching the U.S. administra- 
tion for backsliding, and for not 
fleshing out the firm positions in 
Muskie's council speech with ap- 
propriate action. 

Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
cited the gigantic pressures exerted 
on the free world by the Arab oil 
juggernaut. He noted that the 
Netherlands was being threatened 
with the loss of $104 billion In Arab 
Investments and deposits If it refus- 
ed to shift Its embassy from 
Jerusalem. Shamir said that 'the 
Arabs had warned The Hague they 
would move all this business to 
France and Britain. 

Agriculture Minister Ariel 
Sharon sold that Israel must not be 
satisfied with a milk-and-water at- 
titude in the face of Arab blackmail 
but must speak out "at least as 
fliliitanily as American Jews are 
now speaking out." 


Energy Minister Yitzhak Moda'i 
said Israel should not agree to the 
visit of European envoy Gaston 
Thom, and urged the government 
to hammer away at the theme of 
European surrender to the Arabs. 

The prime minister made a point 
of lambasting Labour Party leader 
Shimon Peres for calling the 
Jerusalem Law "stupid” last week. 
Begin again recalled how the Likud 
had been loyal to the Alignment 
government when 40 African and 
communist states severed ties after 
the Six Day War. 

Begin said that quite apart from 
Labour’s "betrayal" of national 
solidarity implied in Peres's action. 


he could not see how attacking the 
Jerusalem Law could possibly 
benefit Labour. The prime minister 
called on his colleagues not to be 
downcast because embassies were 
leaving the capital. Israel would 
weather the storm, he promised. 

Begin's statement yesterday con- 
tained the following points: 

• The government of Israel 
repudiates and condemns the 
Security Council resolution on 
Jerusalem, whose passage was 
facilitated by the U.S. abstention. 

■ This is a surrender to the 
blackmail of the oil juggernauts. 

• We regret that friendly countries 
have decided to remove their em- 
bassies from Jerusalem to the 
coastal plain. We are grieved at the 
astounding vote by the U.S., follow- 
ing the secretary of state's address 
(to the Security Council). This vote, 
as has been noted, facilitated the 
passage of the resolution calling on 
a number of embassies to leave 
Jerusalem — while there exist ex- 
plicit promises In the U.S. to move 
the U.S. embassy from the coastal 
plain to Jerusalem. 

Cabinet secretary Arye Noor ex- 
plained that this was a reference to 
the pledge In the 1980 Democratic 
Party platform — reiterating the 
same undertaking made to the 1976 
platform — to move the U.S. em- 
bassy to Jerusalem. 

The passage in the platform 
reads: "As stated in the 1976 plat- 
form, the Democratic Party 
recognizes and supports the es- 
tablished status of Jerusalem as the 
capital of Israel, with free access to 
ali its holy places provided to all 
faiths. As a symbol of this stand, 
the U.S. embassy should be moved 
from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem," 

The cabinet statement coa- 


The Israel Diamond Exchange Ltd. 
Ram at Gan 


informs the public that the 
telephone numbers ot the Exchange have 
been changed, and will now be: 


214211 

214311 


eluded: "The ancient nation of 
Israel does not need the recognition 
of the Security Council, or the as- 
sent of its members, to Jerusalem 
being the capital of the Jewish 
state. Jerusalem will continue to 
be, as it has been for 3.000 years, 
the capital of Israel, one city, In- 
divisible. the centre of the life of the 
Jewish people/ 

While Israel was generally pleas- 
ed with Muskie's address to the 
Council (he said the call to move 
the embassies was not binding and 
rejected it as "a disruptive attempt 
to dictate to other nations"). Begin 
told the ministers he bad taken ex- 
ception to one particular passage In 
the speech. 

"We desire," Muskle had said, 
"to work closely with the Islamic 
states In order that their legitimate 
goals set out in Resolution 242 may 
be attained to peace and honour." 

Begin pointed out that the 
"Islamic states" were not involved 
in Resolution 24 2 and there was no 
cause for the U.S. to involve them In 
it now. 

In a related development, Costa 
Rican embassy sources told The 
Jerusalem Post yesterday that the 
embassy had been instructed to 
refrain only from contacts with 
government offices In East 
Jerusalem (and not, as erroneously 
reported on one news agency, with 
all government offices in the 
capital). 

The sources said the Costa Rican 
government intended to weigh the 
legal significance of the Jerusalem 
Law before deciding that action to 
take. Just before the law, was pass- 
ed, the Costa Rican government 
was understood to have discussed 
the political aspects of the em- 
bassy's location — and decided to 
have it stay to Jerusalem. 


Special Knesset session 
to vote on nursing insurance 


Fast Knesset Reporter 
The Knesset will interrupt Its 
summer recess to meet in special 
session on September 1 to consider 
a government bill on nursing in- 
surance for the elderly - and two 
Alignment motions for the agenda. 


The cabinet decided yesterday to 
ask Knesset Speaker Yitzhak Ber- 
man to call the Knesset into session 
for a first reading of the amend- 
ment to the National Insurance Law 
which Labour Minister Israel 1 Cat.« 
got through the cabinet earlier this 
month. 

One of the Alignment motions for 
the agenda concerns the worsening 


economic plight of large families, 
the aged, and the poor, as a result of 
inflation. The other motion Is about 
rising unemployment.. N 
Katz told the cabinet he would 
soon appoint a committee of .ex- 
perts to draft the basic principles of 
the nursing insurance scheme. It 
will be headed by Prof. Kalman 
Mann, director-general of the 
Hadassah .University Medical Cen- 
tre in Jerusalem. ■ .. 

. This year, ES70m. wlll.be set aside 
to -start a reserve for the nursing 
scheme's operation.- and next year, 
another ISISOm. National In- 
surance dues wifi not be increased 
to pay for the scheme. 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Histadrut Secretary-General 
Yeroham Meshel said yesterday he 
will hold Intensive talks with Health 
Minister Eliezer Shostak and with, 
the striking X-ray technicians ip an 
attempt to end their five-day-old 
strike. - ■■■•-- 

Meshel announced his plans at a 
meeting of the Histadrut. central, 
committee, which considered the 
technicians' demands for linkin g 
their wages to the nurses’ and for 
cutting their 35-hour work week to 
30 hours. • 

The 600 technicians, have been 
fighting for these concessions for 
the past 10 months. 

Meshel said he would first try to 
reach an agreement' with the 
workers. He indicated he would not 
endorse all their demands, .saying 
"the X-ray - technicians cannot 
determine their wages 
themselves." 

Meanwhile, Meshel asked 
Shostak not' to issue back-to-wofk 
orders and the minister denied any 
Intention to do so. 

Nine months ago the Health 
Ministry issued back-to-work 
orders and broke the technicians* 
strike. 
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By SHLOMO MAOZ 
- Post Economic Reporter ■ ~'_- 
Now is the last chance for J.L., . 

"package deal" to order to slow 
flation. If this is not done wher" ' 
economic' conditions arif 
favourable, as they are now, due tr — ■■ 

the current slowdown, then 

year’s election pressures W JJ 

accelerate inflation. hidov 
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Egyptian military men 
in Tel Aviv for talks 


message 

presented today by the Governor o^ K‘-pirter 
the Bank of Israel, Arnon Gafny, a: _ 
a meeting of the economic cabinet _ 

Gafny will present a formula . . 
a package deal prepared by Bank 0 J _ ‘ 

Israel economists that indude : -- 
proposals for freezing wages; «. 
profits and taxes for severa :: 
months, to be followed by a gradus . . 
lifting of the freeze. All parties t-V 
the agreement will have to make I’.'.'Y 
contribution: workers will have t " ‘ ~ ■ 
forgo part ot the expected cost-0;,. 

cere 

rshb 
4k«i 

tain price levels. The freeze wi 
then be relaxed at a rate of sever 
percentage paints per month. 

Gafny Is -expected 
that present linkage 
hamper efforts to lower lnflatlon.iivr^ 
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TEL AVIV (Reuter). — An Egyp- 
tian military delegation, headed by 
Admiral Mukhseto Hamdi arrived 
here last night for two days of talks 
on matters concerning Israeli and 
Egyptian forces to Sinai. 

A Defence Ministry spokesman 
said the talks between, military 
delegations were .conducted at 
regular Intervals, - In accordance 
with the 'terms -of the Isr&eli- 
Egyptian peace treaty. 
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Bat Yam ‘crime wave’ stymies police Egyptian seeks to stay 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
BAT YAM- — Municipal sources 
yesterday accused local police of 
failure to cope with the wave of 

crime on city beaches. 

The sources said squads of young 
toughs steal unguarded valuables 
when their owners enter the water. 
Police, the sources said, have failed 
to show the needed force to end the 
"epidemic." 

Municipal officials are reportedly 
annoyed over what they see as a 
small return on the municipality's 
IS 150 .000 contribution towaids con- 
struction of the city's new police 
station. 

They are also worried that the 
crime wave will deter foreign 


'visitors from vacationing in Bat 
Yam.. More than 20,000 tourists 
spent their holiday here last year. 

But Rav-Pakad Azortya Zamir, 
of the Bat Yam police, said reports 
of a beach crime epidemic are -ex- 
aggerated. "More than 40.000 peo- 
ple use our beaches bn' weekdays, 
and 80,000 on Saturdays," Zamir 
said. "Crime exists here and there, • 
but it is not an epidemic." 

He said "only one or two" beach 
thefts are reported each week. He 
admitted, however, that police are 
powerless to stop the thefts. "We 
just do. not have the financial sup- 
port or- the manpower to per- 
manently . rid the beaches of 
crime." he said. 


ASHKELON (Xtim). — An Egyp- 
tian citizen. Altai Abdul Gin 
Ahmad, 41,. who was picked up Fri- 
day night in the Ashkelon area 
without a passport or permit, has 
requested to remain to Israel. 

He made his way through Sinai to 
Israel on foot in search of work. 

Magistrate Zvi Nadlv ordered' I 
him to be expelled from the country 
In 10 days. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter "4 - . 

GOLAN HEIGHTS. — A Briti f* - ? 4 -' 
kibbutz volunteer was killed Satu. s . . ; r ' " ' 
day when she fell 30 metres tato>."'~ r 
chasm while hiking in Naiu-’^ ’ 
YahutUya to the Golan Heights. Vr : 
She was a volunteer at Klbbu^ c 
Givat Halm and had been In tl- J 1- -’c .•» 
country two months.- With her < "" r .w--’, 
the trip organized by the klbbu 
were nine other volunteers and 
kibbutz member. 

An army helicopter extricat' 
her and brought her to the gover 
ment hospital to Safari, where s) 
was pronounced dead on arrival. 

The victim's name - has be> 
withheld pending notification of h 
family. 
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EXCHANGE. - Under an ex- 
change programme between the 
Beit Berl College and* the 
municipality of Wetobaden, 
students from the coliege will visit 
the German city for three weeks at 
the end of August. 


CAMPERS. — Some’ 9,000 mothe 
of large families and 7,000 
children have participated 
summer-camp programmes, 
year sponsored by local authoritit 
women’s organizations and 
Ministry .of Labour and. So&al 
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Car bomb blast in 
Lebanon — 3 killed 


BEIRUT (API. — Three Lebanese 
were killed and 35 Injured yester- 
day when a booby-trapped car ex- 
ploded at the main square of Rifon, 
a summer resort town in Lebanon’s 
Christian heartland 32km. north of 
Beirut, police reported. 


Baruch Dayan Emet 

In vezy deep sorrow, we announce the death of our dear 

FRIDA BAUMANN 

n6e Schwartz 


The funeral will take place today, Monday, August 26, 1980, leaving 
at S p.ra. from the Municipal Funeral Parlour, Rehov Shamgar, 
Romema, Jerusalem, for the Mount. of Olives. 


The blast occurred at 6 p.m. as 
people were emerging from the 
town’s movie house. 


The mourners: . 

Husband, Abraham (Albert) Baumann 
Her sisters, and all the family 


In deep sorrow, we announce the death of - 
my husband, our father. 


MAX LIPPMANN 
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The funeral Will be held today, Monday, August 25, 2980, leaving 
-2.80 p-m. from Assuta Hospital, 60 Rehov Jahottosky, Tel AartV-ii J 
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HOME NEWS 

Iinmigrants seize 3 centres after 


Monday, August 26, 1980 The Jerusalem Post Page Three 


man’s suicide 


By MARY HIKSCHFELD 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

HAIFA.'— Russian immigrants have taken 
oV er thrcij Absorption centre® here and expell- 
ed ail Jewish. Agency and Absorption Ministry 
etnplQKe.es- v - 

The strikers, who were Joined last njght by 
their newly Elected. national organisation 
. chairntfti), Toa&f Tekoah. have vowed not to a<|- 
mit any outsider until the top absorption 
authorities come to Haifa to meet with them. 

The move was triggered last Thursday by the 
stride of a Russian Immigrant at the Abba 


jumped to his death from a fifth floor window' 

. ,ft: *-*•/ oj} HK er allegedly being driven to despair by his 

" ‘ "•■■■: * (Allure to find a suitable job and housing. 

: .. . ' -irto.. Tekoah. who i a president of the Ben-Gurion 
v --’ Universitv of the Negev, told his largely Rus- 

:r * * • i,: 1 ” St® 0 Audience at the centre: "What happened to 

r • : . . . ' Tj»f zitzerman has already happened to so many of 

dfcJt b About time to stop it, before further 
^ tragedies happen. 

- «. ... “Many of you have fought so bitterly and for 

-so long to be here, to live among his brethren 
.... ; - r . y ^ ^ t0 breathe free, ” he said. ' ‘You have arriv- 

«. *i ed full of hopes and pride... And then you find 

' is. out that Instead of opening a new page, you are 
**.£* just about to close the book, that your life Is not 

• - beginning but about to end." 

There presently are some 20,000 Russian Im- 
1 “ * i-f..,. migrants in absorption centres throughout the 

- • _ i':-** *■ country "who do not know what the future has 

r ' '.r.* r^,r ^ in store for them, and nothing could be more 
‘ !; tragic," Tekoah said. 

. * Tekoah, who had come to deliver a speech of 


w P f. rt * d * c .^ cd on the a P° t t0 3° ln the strike 
and stay at the Abba Khousby centre until "a 

Ici pv«? v?" ta cached. He later visited the 
Ya . ra . And Gallm centres, which 
were also taken over by the new Immigrants. 

v- m ° of ? tzeprnftn ' fl acquaintances describ- 
ed him os haring been "an emotionally stable 
m ?.u w * ien "* le arrived here in 1078. 
frwJh * for more than two years to get a' 
foothold here and failed. Finally be broke up," 
one man said. r 

On the dayffitxerman committed suicide, Ms 
Wends Claim, he had returned from a visit to 
his estranged wife and daughter in Netanya, 
and found hi® room at the centre locked, his 
belongings thrown In the storeroom and a stan- 
dlng order by the management not to let him 
Into the building again. 

■'They called him a ‘nudnik’ and decided to 
get nd of him one way or another, " one friend 
said. Zitzerman then tried to settle the matter 
with the centre's director and reportedly lost 
nis temper, hitting the man several times. 

' How can they claim that the director had 
5? waa Injured when 

he left the building alone and drove to the 
police station to file a complaint?” said 
another -friend. 

Shortly after the Incident Zitzerman was 
wen entering the elevator. He left at the fifth 
floor and jumped from one of the windows. 

He was buried last night at the Kfar Samir 

cemetery- 

The Russian immigrants are demanding a 
joint police and Jewish Agency investigation 
into the suicide. They also want the Absorption 
Ministry ■ to issue a list of all available 
apartments in the area and to compile a list of 


priorities. 

-Judy Siegel adds: 

According to the spokesmen of the Jewish 
Agency and the Absorption Ministry, Zltzer- 
man did not Inform the absorption authorities 
that his wife and daughter — who had got a 
government flat of their own In Netanya — 
were in the country. When this was found out, 
.Zitzerman — separated from his wife — declin- 
ed to live with them. No flats for singles are 
* Available. 

Two weeks before Zitzerman committed 
suicide, according to the spokesmen, he asked 
Uic Agency to cancel all his debts so that he 
could leave Israel and buy tickets lor a flight to 
Athens. 

Taking his problems into consideration 
(including the fact that there is no need far 
petroleum engineers in this country), they 
cancelled the debts. He vacated his room in the 
absorption centre, but suddenly reappeared 
over a week later, demanding that he be allow- 
ed to reside there again. 

Absorption officials told him that once an 
oleh vacates his room, special permission Is 
needed to admit him again. 

But they offered to let him stay at tiie Tamar 
immigrants' hostel in Haifa until permission 
was granted. He refused violently, returned to 
the absorption centre and attacked its director. 

Shortly afterward, Zitzerman jumped from 
the roof of the absorption centre and died. 

The spokesmen acknowledged that many 
olim In Haifa absorption centres are em- 
bittered by long stays there (some more than 
two years) while waiting for housing and Jobs. 

They asserted that there Is no government 
housing available In the area. 


Haim Yavin’s replacement 
sought among TV staffers 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Pont Reporter 
An Internal tender was published 
yesterday to find a replacement for 
TV news director Haim Yavin, who 
was told on Friday that he would 
not be appointed to a second term. 

TV staffers have 10 days to bid 
for the tender. Among the 
qualifications are eight years' ex- 
perience in the television medium 
and an academic background. 
Yavin's replacement Is almost cer- 
tain to come from the TV staff. 

TV director Yitzhak Shimoni said 
(hat the decfslon not lo rcappofnt 
Yavin "hAd nothing whatsoever to 
do with political pressures or from 
directives from Broadcasting 
Authority director-general Yosef 
Lapid. Neither did It Imply any lack 
of confidence in Yavin, who was a 
good director of the department." 

Shimoni, who has been in his pre- 
sent Job for a tew months and has a 
reputation for being non-political, 
explained that "in my experience 
here. I saw that the same thing was 


happening in the news department 
as happened 10 me after six years 
as programming head. After so 
long, you arc worn down. You 
accept all kinds or things, even 
routine ones, that you should want 
to change.” 

Asked to comment on charges 
among news staffers that the deci- 
sion and the tender were "rushed 
through.” Shimoni maintained that 
Yavin himself 'had been pressing 
him for a quick decision, even 
though his three-year term expires 
on November 1. 

Shimon! suggested that there was 
room for a person of Yavin's 
qualifications to edit and produce 
new current affairs programmes as 
well ns to work as Mabat anchor- 
man if he wished. 

A spokesman for TV staffers who 
had voiced support for Yavin. said 
they sent a letter lo Shimoni asking 
for an explanation for the decision. 
To say that the department was 
wearing down, he said, "is to 
criticize all of us." 



£3 Aleuts fares to 
New .York . 
and London 


,T5 -CZSs».' 
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: ?'% By WICHAL YDDEJLMAN 
. "."i ’ Jerusalem Post Reporter 

BEN-GURION AIRPORT. — El Ai 
yesterday announced new reduced 
^ air fares from Israel to New York 

l ^ rmmd-tiip ticket to New York 

will cost, as of September l, $799 ln- 
V at stead of the current price of over 

‘ |900. On November 1 the fares' will 

>1 man* i drop to $899, until March 31, 1981. 

I I Uct. Hill airline sources said. 

^ The reduced fares, called Super- 
Rpp^ Apex, .must be booked 21 days 
: '. : r \ : , y. before the flight and the 
passenger's stay in the U.S. must 
~ . . ~ 'f* last between 10 and 60 days. 

. • -A round-trip, group flight from 

• - • Tfel Aviv to London will be reduced 

to £205 on September l and to £151 
: o* November 1. These prices too 
' ’ ^ will be effective until March 31, 

. ....... 1981.. 

' -The reduced fares to London are 
“ only for groups of at least 40, and 
the stay in England must not be 
- ! - shorter than 14 days and not exceed 

; “ 21 days.' 

The fare reductions are El Al's 
• --I l;; latest offensive against the ebarter- 
: ‘ '• ' ■' ,J [= flight -companies in' the battle for 
---j^the Israeli air passenger, airline 
' tourCes said.. 

; : - 'B’was also learned that leading 
" ‘ European airlines Intend to cut i 



Kollek stresses urgent need 
for classrooms in Jerusalem 


President and Mctl Navon purchase the first parents membership card Issued yesterday 
by the National Parents Aasocatton. Presented by Association Chairman Yitzhak 
Ephron, the card enables parents to purchase schoolbooks and equipment at a discount 
from a number of manufacturers and outlets. (Zamir— scoop «» 


By BENNY MORRIS 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek 
yesterday warned that disaster was 
facing the capital's school system if 
some 450 new classrooms are not 
built Immediately. 

'At the same time, Kollek again 
criticized the government's in- 
troduction in 1978 of free hlgh- 
school tuition, claiming it diverted 
funds which could have been used 
"far better elsewhere." 

Speaking to reporters at Belt 
Agron to discuss the opening of the 
school year on September 1, and 
flanked by council member Tamar 
Eshel who Is responsible for the 
municipal education department, 
Kollek said that ”220 classrooms 
for primary schools and 
kindergartens are urgently needed 
for the city’s new outlying districts, 
such as Ramot and Gilo. We'll 
make do with stop-gap measures 
this year. But if they're not built by 
next September, we'll have a se- 
cond shift." he warned. 

Kollek added that another 220 
classrooms are needed tor the 
city’s older districts, including 130 
classrooms In the "city's worst 
Arab sector schools." 

Kollek noted that “either one or 
two pre-compulsory 

kindergartens" would this year 
open to accommodate East 
Jerusalem's three -to- five-year- 


olds. "But so far only 22 children 
have been registered by iheir 
parents... he noted. The Arabs arc 
apparently put off by the fees, he 
explained. 

Eahel. a Labour MK. anticipated 
that some Jewish parents also will 
not send their children to pre- 
compulsorv kindergartens this 
year because of the high fees, which 
have reached 1S2.500. 

Eshel noted that the recent 
budget cuts have prevented her 
department from opening more 
pre-compulsory kindergarten 
classrooms in the city's new dis- 
tricts and in slums, and have reduc- 
ed the number of children receiv- 
ing free meals from 7,000 to 5.000. 

Kollek lashed out at free high- 
school education, asserting that the 
money would have been better in- 
vested in pre-compulsory 
kindergartens. ‘‘But free high 
schools looked good In the 
headlines," he said. 

Of this year's 91,400 pupils In 
municipal institutions, some 15 , 000 
are Arabs. But another 13.000 Arab 
children will attend non-state, non- 
municipal schools, and this la 
"dangerous,'' warned Kollek. He 
noted that these private schools, 
"mostly Christian," hare no state 
or municipal supervision of books, 
curriculum or teacher®. "But then 
for the past 30 years neither have 
Natorei Kart a pupils," he said. 


The uncertainties of flying 


uunpwun ainuies wieiiu lo cut i *j"| -jl t f* !*j* • 

with JSiefertiti airline 


■ - tiielnisIheaB, le&Ylng the patxrdtesr 

f f for the scheduled airlines to raise 

UnV Ml ui^i their prices again next season. 

TWA is already offering similar 
*i«.«Ti /tas! tP brael-U.S. flights at the same price 
llntltt Uvoi that El A1 has just announced. 

,. Laker Airlines is offering as of Oc- 
-*■- tober 15 a London-New York flight 
s- for £92. Laker’s round-trip London- 

• J- ' tfel-Aviv price Is currently £149, but 
. , 1V - - 11 tMs is expected to drop after Oc- 

. V - • :- ,: tbber 15. I 

. . ' -.v.T 

; 'faraefi hoopsters win 

in Yugoslav tourney 

- _ , . • Post Sports Reporter 

J. 'V.'TEL AVIV. — Israel scored its first 
^ victory la the World Youth Basket- 

. ..iTball Championship in Yugoslavia 

’J Jtyeaterdny, beat tag Belgium 89-84, 

. leading 48-45 at h a l f tim e. 

.. The win followed two losses to 

■' **. "Spain and Czechoslovakia, and 
-ferae! will now have to beat either 

• - - ^Bulgaria or France to gain a place 

, ’ 1 .'Ua the playoffs for fifth to eighth 

- V^kutes. 

' For the third game in succession 
Gamachl was top scorer,. 

^ •" 25 points. Moshe Hershkovitz 

• scored 19 and Ofer Ya’akobi ^7 j 

- joints. . | 


By MICHAL YUD ELMAN ‘ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — • For the second time 
this month, .El A1 was called to 
"rescue” 160 passengers of Nefer- 
titl Aviation who were stranded In 
Cairo Airport yesterday morning 
when the Egyptian -plane failed to 
show up tor its scheduled flight to 
Israel. 

. An El A1 plane bad been 
chartered by Nefertiti Aviation to 
fly to Cairo at 6.10 p.m. yesterday 
with NefertitTs -Egyptian-bound 
passengers, and to return to Israel 
with the passengers waiting there, 
El A1 sources confirmed yesterday. 

The first time that NefertitTs air- 
craft failed to take off on schedule, 
the Egyptian authorities refused to 
allow the airline to charter an El A3 

Tivon youth hostel 

The Kiryat Tivon youth hostel has 
reopened after completion of 
repairs lasting several months. 

The popular summer resort on 
the Haifa-Nazareth highway has 


i>lane. it was learned, and the 
passengers had to wait for 24 hours 
until they could leave Cairo. When 
the situation recurred a few days 
later, an El AI plane was chartered 
to fly the stranded passengers from 
Ben-Gurion Airport to Cairo and .to 
return with Nefertiti 'a Israel-bound 
passengers. 

The Jerusalem Post has learned 
that Nefertiti Aviation has only one 
plane on the Cairo-Tel Aviv route, 
and when it Is grounded — which is 
frequently, according to 
passengers — there, is no spare 
plane to replace it. Passengers also 
reported that Nefertiti is always 
late on take-off. 

During the past three weeks, 
Cairo ■ Airport officials have also 
consistently ‘‘forgotten” to an- 
nounce El Al’s departures, causing 
passengers to miss the plane, it was 
learned. 

On one occasion, part of the 
Israeli delegation to the normaliza- 
tion talks was left at the airport. A 
passenger who missed her Thurs- 
day flight for this reason had to stay 
In Cairo until Sunday, when she 


modernized It. .witnmln*_pool wd tauhmd to NeferHU But Su £ 


other sports facilities, and offers 
family rooms, some with private 
showers. 


day’s flight took off 24 hours late 
that day, the passenger told The 
Post 


Damage in 
terrorist shelling 

■ 4r " J erusal era -Fost-Reporter 
METULLA. —■ Thousands of 
shekels worth of damage to 
orchards and equipment were caus- 
ed by Saturday’s shelling of Galilee 
panhandle setlements. farmers 
reported yesterday. 

A spokesman for Major Sa’ad 
Haddad yesterday denied a report 
published by foreign news services 
in Beirut that Haddad's house in 
Marjayoun had been heavily 
damaged In shelling over the 
weekend. Israeli and foreign cor- 
respondents who toured the area 
yesterday confirmed Haddad's 
denial. 

For the first time since the IDF 
incursion Into South Lebanon last 
Tuesday, there was a tense quiet In 
the Galilee panhandle and the south 
of Lebanon. Since last week's shell- 
ing began, several Galilee 
settleme nts have been hit. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Tuviya Fried- 
man has announced the opening of 
a campaign among Holocaust sur- 
vivors abroad to contribute to a 
scholarship fund for soldiers from 
large families. This follows Mr. and 
Mrs. Friedman's personal In- 
itiative of donating scholarship 
funds for soldiers in memory of 
their only son Ronnl. who was killed 
in a military diving accident. 


Rakah planning ‘Palestinian congress’ 


By VOEL DAS . 

J Jerusalem Post Reporter* 

■ NAZARETH. - Rakah. (the New 
Communist Party) and radical 
Arab groups are planning a “Palesti- 
nian congress,” the first of its kind 
since IMS. No place or date has 
been yet set. 

One of the organizers. MK Hanna 
Moiss, yesterday said that the con- 
gress was called particularly to dis- 
cuss what he termed increasing 
political pressure and discrimina- 
tion against Israeli Arabs. 

The participants will discuss four 


main subjects: the danger, of ex- 
propriation of Arabtamrin'eauiee. 
the Triangle villages .and the 
Negrfv: the demolition J of Arab 
houses built without permits; and a 
shortage of 3,300 classrooms. 

Moiss stressed that the 
organizers consider themselves 
part of the Palestinian people and 
support a Palestinian state beside 
Israel. 

Organizers are trying to per- 
suade heads of local councils, 
notables and traditional leaders 
who are not members of Rakah to 
attend the congress. 


8 rare vultures found poisoned in Golan 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
KIRYAT SHMONA. — Eight 
vultures were found dead yesterday 
near a dead cow, whose corpse 
was probably poisoned, about two 
kilometres north of Gamla in the 
Golan Heights. 

The Nature Reserves Authority 
are cheeking the possibility that 
cattle raisers in the area may have 
poisoned the corpse and set it out, in 
order to kill predators in the area. 

Nature Authority inspectors have 
sent one of the dead vultures to the 
forensic institute at Beit Dagan. 


An investigation is under way to 
find the bait spreaders. 

In the Golan Heights, there are 
only a few dozen vultures and the 
nature authority is trying hard to 
protect the dwindling population. 


ARTISTS. — An exhibit of painting 
and sculpture by immigrant artists 
from the USSR opened Saturday 
night at the Diplomat Hotel in Tel 
Aviv. The exhibit is sponsored by 
B'nai B'rith. the Tel Aviv 
Municipality and the Schiff hotel 
chain and will be open for one week. 


Yosef Begun treed 
from Siberia exile 

.Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Yosef Begun, the 47-voar-old 
?v fust iluili who was Jailed in 1977 
for "parasitism” and exiled to 
Siberia, has been released and 
allowed to reunite with his wife and 
two sons in the city of Tallin on the 
Baltic. 

Begun was a senior scientific 
fellow at the Central Science 
Research Institute of Economies 
until he applied In 1972 far permis- 
sion to emigrate lo Israel. 

Bogun was released over the 
weekend, according (o IhC Public 
Council for Soviet Jewry. There ore 
no details about his health nor 
whether he will be allowed to come 
on aliva. He must renew his 
application for emigration for it to 
be considered again. 


Fresh citrus 
available locally 
9 months a year 

By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Israelis will enjoy a 
nearly year-round supply of fresh 
citrus fruit in the coming export 
season, a Citrus Marketing Board 
spokesman said yesterday. 

Advances by Israeli agricultural 
scientists have extended the grow- 
ing reason to nine months, with new 
early- and late- ripening fruit. The 
!ccsi market will be supplied from 
improved cold storage facilities 
during the remaining three months. 

The citrus board expects to ex- 
port about 48 million 20- kilo crates 
of fruit this season, an Increase 
over last year's total of 44.5 million 
crates. About one third of the fruit 
will be shipped by means of a new 
unitized cargo system. 


Agriculture chief 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The cabinet yesterday approved 
the appointment of Melr Ben-Melr 
as director-general of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. He will replace his 
brother Avrahara Ben-Melr. who 
resigned. 

Ben-Meir. 56. was water com- 
missioner at the ministry for the 
past three years. For six years, 
between 1956 and 1961, he waa 
chairman of the local council of 
Yokne’am, where he lives. 


* Israeli yachtsmen . 
in second place 

Post Sports Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Israeli yachtsmen 
Shimshon Brockman and Eltan 
Friedlander wore in second place 
yesterday after the opening race In 
the world's 420-class sailboat cham- 
pionship being held at Qulberon, 
France. 

fn third place was another Israeli 
pair. Gil Yakimov and Keren 
Idelmnn. Leading after the first 
races were the Americans Peterson 
and. Alexander. 


Injury forces Nicklaus 
out of Akron golf play 

AKRON. Ohio iAP). — Jack 
Nicklaus suffered a severe back in- 
jury while practising yesterday 
morning and was forced to 
withdraw from the final round of 
the World Series golf tournsjnent 
here. 

Nicklaus. winner of the U.S. Open 
and PGA competitions earlier this 
year, said he would return to his 
home in Florida and seek further 
medical treatment there. 


iladv Cochrane wins claim to Haifa, Jaffa property 


.■ -* 1 By DAVID RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

^ ^ The’ Custodian of Absentee 

— — Property la to pay compensation to 
1 titled Englishwoman, Lady 

YlUU» lv Yvonne Cochrane, for prime com- 
mercial property in Jaffa and Haifa 

h iL'in£ from her 32 years ago. It was 
“ earned yesterday. 

Lady Cochrane's fight with 
. ! ' ,4 b state, which has been the sub- 

. . .get of representations to the Israeli 

• " ■ ? „.--pvernment on her behalf from the 
- ' -rtsh and British governments, the 
- " " _■ Vatican ?T»d T^n gUah Jewry, is still 
' . over. Her lawyers now enter 


negotiations with the Israel Lands 
Administration for the properties 
which, at present values, are worth 
"hundreds of millions of dollars" 
according to advocate Chaim Her- 
zog. 

Last January the High Court of 
Justice ruled that a special ad- 
ministrative review board should 
rehear Herzog's arguments on 
behalf of his client who had already 
challenged earlier decisions by the 
board in 1950 and 1966. 

Lady Cochrane, whose title Is by 
marriage to an English baronet . 
who served as the honorary Irish 


consul in Beirut, Inherited large 
tracts of land In the centre of the 
Jaffa commercial district and on 
the slopes of Mount Carmel — in- 
cluding the site of the Bahai shrine 
— - from her late father Alfred 
Mussa Sursok of Beirut. Mezttbers 
of the Sursok family were once 
absentee landlords of large tracts 
of land In Palestine and they sold 
much of the Jezreel Valley to the 
Jewish Agency In the early part of 
the century. 

Under the provisions of the 1950 
Absentee Property Law, no compen- 
sation is paid to landowners from 


countries at war with Israel. The 
state claimed originally that Lady 
Cochrane, who now lives in County 
Wicklow, Eire, was not entitled to 
compensation because she had 
been resident In Lebanon. The court 
rejected this argument, ruling that 
her dominant citizenship was 
British. 

Herzog said yesterday that after 
hearing his arguments the board 
had ordered the Custodian to in- 
struct the Israel Lands Administra- 
tion to start negotiations on com- 
pensation for the land. 

The formula for compensation 
provided by the law is the amount 
paid by the Development Authority, 
which originally bought the land 
from the Custodian, adjusted by 6 
per cent interest per annum and SO 
per cent linkage to the Cost-of- 
Llvlng Index. 

"This Is obviously ludicrously 
low,” said Herzog. 






Jaeger, 15, to final 
of U.S. tennis series 

MAHWAH. New Jersey iAP». — 
Andrea Jaeger showed supreme 
confidence on Saturday night by 
completely outplaying Sylvia 
Hanika to reach the finals of the 
3100.000 Women's Cup tennis tour- 
nament here. 

The 15-year-old rookie from Lin- 
colnshire, nijnols. fresh from her 
tremendous victory on Friday night 
In the quarter-finals against top- 
ranked Tracy Austin, outplayed 
Hanika all the way in a 66-minute, 
6-2, 6-3 decision. 

Hanika. a strong West German 
competitor, held serve In the first 
game before Jaeger's pin-point lobs 

and Steady retrieving game 

brought forth a steady stream of 
errors from her opponent. 


Enjoy your next 
Holiday in 

ISRAEL 


Those who know how to five 
know where to live 
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. Yost It's easier than ever for tourists 
in Tel Aviv snd Horzliya to keep in 
touch with events in Israel when they 
return home. 

Just complete our “For Israel Lovers” 
subscription card on display in the 
lobby of most four and five star hotels 
and send It (already prepaid! to u*.. 

No cash involved. Just Indicate your 
credit card number. 

We. for our part will send you The 
Jerusalem Post International Edition 
by air every week. Keep «n touch after 
your holiday has ended. 

(If you don't And the "For Israel 
Lovers" on display ask at the recep- 
irion desk). 



V if $ . vp 


RENT a fully furnished and 
serviced apartment 
Amenities: Swimming pool, table 
tennis .TV. room and laundromat. 
Only a few minuted from the sea. 


DAVID BLUMBERG LTD. 
4 EhAI Street, HerzIia’B' 
Israel ,Tel. 052-70251 




PEER NAVEH 

S&NAVEH COMSTMUCTKIMCa.Ud. 

$3 um Aitanw. T,l A«*, Tttopnm 241140- 7 


Open Sunday. Monday. Tueaday. Ttnirvday — 
I a-m. - 1 y.m.. * - * P •S- 

Wednesday - 0 ajn. - 1 p-m. 


Juii a moll to m* ysfkon Park and Iba 
Gn viral Shopping Centre, to the elegant 
reaiauranta of North Tel Avh. aa the 
»eaitd* and na piaatJgJoua hoiala the 
Hilton and Holiday >nn 
PEER NAVEH - a cuotMl created to ift- 
; bde n'J the anwrulwe of living m the hub of 
T.mce. muui the buiiie end taiiBe of the 
o'.tr Developed «nti the yeai-tong or 
-e'lince which hai gona into Naveh 
A.-.iifti Naveh Amnoi end Ramai Kavah. it 
Mill Offer 9 neu. standard of luxury living w 
the i.milod nu>nbe< of the discerning iw 
deni, of this MmdMmtfv dwgned con- 
OOin.niuti 

Fiut) ^aur jta'iment tan have a btaathtak- 
■r.jj o( the we and your nan door 
will oe a iMbUc garden ptonnod 
?, ihf aiuiuop.ii.lv 7af Aviv 
Tn.m n-gh naa lO-s:o<ev butklmga. deei- 
qned vutn you in mind AD include the eaay- 
living rrn.nniBn! servient you aspect from 
Naveh an conditioning with central 
heti-og and md<s>dua:iy cannoned egotag, 
uundrv and cram room*, etc 

The planning ol you* apartment na* left 
nalhmg to chance 

Da»li<fC and n.j|*iMmia areas are com- 
rletcli sec9»w *ou ran sntaruun yoirf 
gueiis while \ Jvt ch.tdran play or ai«eg 
ine tieaunlui n-odern kitchen ha* enough 
eiecttic.il outlets 10 aceummodata ad your 
aLtjiiaPte* 
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Schmidt’s East European drive stalled 


222® < Reuter). _ East and West 
winany, their plana for a summit 

IJS 11 !® 4 b y strikes in Poland, 
will attempt to keep their dialogue 
®r vc ev ®n though their leaders 

nJ^J 0 ^ impossible to meet, 
ss v , German Chancellor Helmut 
ochmidt, who cancelled the 
meeting- last week, stressed that 
talks with the East German com- 
;«?wt chief Erich Honecker were 
still necessary. This would have 
been the first visit to East Germany 
by a West German chancellor in 10 
years. 

A first Schmldt-Honecker 
meeting planned for last February 
was cancelled because of the Soviet 
intervention In Afghanistan. 

ft was a blow for Schmidt, cam- 
paigning for October's general elec- 


tion as the champion of detente, to 
have two meetings with East Euro- 
pean leaders cancelled in a week. 

Last Monday, Polish Communist 
Party Chief Edward Glerek post- 
poned talks with Schmidt in Ham- 
burg because of the strikes. 

Four days later, Schmidt himself 
felt he had to turn down Honecker’s 
invitation for two days of talks in 
East Germany. 

The cancellation was due in part 
to the unrest in Poland, but a 
government spokesman later con- 
ceded that East Germany had 
wanted to restrict the chancellor's 
programme. 

This was to have included a visit 
to Rostock, the country's biggest 
port just along the Baltic coast 


from Szczecin and Gdansk where 
Polish workers are on strike. 

The chancellor wanted to meet 
ordinary East Germans in Rostock 
and nearby Guestrow, and this 
could have led to shows of 
enthusiasm like the ones which 
greeted Schmidt’s predecessor Wil- 
ly Brandt .in Erfurt 10 years ago. 

The events of the past week 
appeared to show that the West 
German leader's overtures to the 
East could succeed only when there 
was stability in Eastern Europe. 

• Chancellor Willy Brandt's 
pioneering visit to Erfurt in 1870 
opened the dialogue with East Ger- 
many and heralded a new mood of 
optimism in East-West relations 
after decades of hostility and mis- 
trust. • 


Iran’s premier, president 
disagree on proposed cabinet 


TEHERAN (Reuter). — Prime 
Minister Mohammad All Rajai 
.vestereday submitted a proposed 
cabinet list to President 
Abolhassnn Bani-Sadr amid signs 
that the two men disagree over 
some of the nominations. 

There was no word on the com- 
position of the list. The official Pars 
nows agency, reporting the 
meeting, quoted Rajai as saying it 
was not clear when he would pre- 
sent his candidates to the Majlis 
(paliament). 

The agency also quoted Bani- 
Sadr as saying he ‘‘had some views 
about the formation of the cabinet" 
and that Rajai would now approach 
the Majlis *'to see what will 
happen." 

According to the constitution, the 
president is supposed to approve, 
the cabinet list before It goes to the 
parliament for voting. 

However, it appeared possible 


that Bani-Sadr would Collow the 
procedure he adopted with the ap 
pointment of the prime minister 
and allow the Majlis to discuss the 
matter and take an unofficial vote 
before he expressed himself. 

On that occasion , the assembly 
opted in favour of Rajai, an Islamic 
fundamentalist. Bani-Sadr reluc 
tantly sanctioned the choice, while 
making clear that he had serious 
doubts about Rajai's competence. 

Rajai has already told parlia- 
ment that he is ready to submit his 
cabinet for the assembly's con- 
sideration. 


Majlis Speaker Hojatoleslam 
Ha&hemi Rafaanjanl. told the body 
yesterday that there were small 
points of difference between the 
president and the prime minister 
■over the government, but the Issue 
could come up before the next ses- 
sion of parliament tomorrow. 


Pakistani ruler proposes 
mass military training 


ISLAMABAD (Reuter>. — 
Pakistan's military ruler. General 
Zia-ul-Haq, is considering a 
massive increase in the size of the 
country's armed forces to create a 
people’s army on the Chinese 
model, official sources said today. 

In confidential letters to selected 
military chiefs, General Zia propos- 
ed Introducing "mass military 
training" to secure Pakistan from 
both internal and external threats. 

The general told his colleagues 
that the country's present 430, 000- 
man standing army would be in- 
cluded In the new force, but he said 
he envisaged a smaller and far 
better equipped standing military 
force than at present 

The official sources said the 
people's army plan seemed to be tau| 
response to Pakistan's failure to 
win large-scale military backing 
from the U.S. and the West after the 
Soviet Union’s armed intervention 
ir. neighbouring Afghanistan In 
December. It was seen also as a 
response to India's recent multi- 
million dollar arms purchases from 
the Soviet Union and its plana to 
modernise its armed forces. 

In March. Pakistan turned down 


a $400 million American military 
and aid package, made in response 
to the Soviet intervention, on the 
grounds that it would detract from, 
rather than enhance, the country’s 
security. 

No details were given in General 
Zia’s letter of the projected cost of 
the proposed p eople'a army but he 
pointed out that the government 
had to divide expenditure between 
defence preparedness and 
economic development with the 
result that neither got the desired 
attention. 


375 ‘boat people’ 
arrive in Hongkong 


HONGKONG (UPI) . — Five fishing 
junks arrived with 375 Vietnamese 
refugees yesterday, a government 
spokesman said. 

All those aboard the junks, in- 
cluding 92 women and 165 children, 
were in good condition, the 
spokesman said. 

The new arrivals increased the 
Crown Colony's population of 
refugees awaiting resettlement to 
. 38.411. the spokesman said. 


Doctors prevent 
Khomeini from 
making speech 


TEHERAN (Reuter). — Doctors 
prevented- Ayatollah Khomeini 
from making a public speech this 
weekend in the third Indication in a 
week of concern about the 
revolutionary leader's health, the 
newspaper Islamic Republic 
reported yesterday. 

The 80-ycar-old leader, who spent 
five weeks In hospital with heart 
trouble earlier this year, was to 
have addressed -a group of airmen 
from the Nozhe airbase In the 
western town of Hamedan, who 
were assembled in a mosque near 
his north Teheran home ou Satur-, | 
day. the report said. 

Instead, the ayatollah's represen- 
tative At the base, Hojatoleslam 
Rczvani, spoke to the men. Officials 
said Khomeini attended the 
meeting but did not speak. 

In separate statements last week, 
the state radio and Ayatollah Hos- 
sein Ali Montazeri. a senior 
clergyman, called on the public to 
restrict their visits to Khomeini so 
ns not to overtax his health. 
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Citizens queue in the rain for toed while they pass by a flower stall In Szczecin, northern 
Poland, which has also been hit by strikes. (UPi telephoto) 


'< Continued from page gpe) 

of strikes began August n with 
demands for political and economic 
reforms.' 

Tt was clear that Gierek's position" i 
of leadership recently was we 
od fay his inability to eod th 
but few. analysts were prvdfi 
his ouster. 

First Deputy Premier 1 
syslaw Jagielski returned' 

• Gdansk to Warsaw for t 
meetings, and as a result thft 
scheduled second meeting betweep 
strikers at the Lenin Shipyard l& 
Gdansk and the governme " 
negotiating commission was 
poned. 

Strikers in Gdansk were stilL 
buoyed by their first negotiation 
session with Jagielski on Saturday 
night, even though It produced no 
concrete results. They attended 
Roman Catholic mass In the 
shipyard and heard a cautious 
appeal by the bishop of Gdansk for 
each aide to moderate its view. 

A message from Pope John Paul 
II to the Polish church and people,^- 

previously released Friday, was 

read at mass in churches..- 
throughout the nation. 

“All parishes in Gdansk pr 
pray that the black clouds over 
coast may be pushed aw a 
Bishop Kaczmarek said in his 
meat. He advised both strikers aSlr- ■ 
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Two police slain in clash 
with former Zimbabwe rebels 


Chinese officials 
blamed for 
oil rig disaster 


Kabul claims 271 
rebels captured 
near Iran border 


MOSCOW. — Two hundred and 
seventy-one anti-government 
rebels have been captured in the 
last few days around the city of 
Herat, near the Iranian border, ac- 
cording to the official Afghan news 
agency, Bakhtar. 

Bakhtar, quoted by Tasa, Bald the 
bandits" were carrying foreign 
currency, arms, documents and 
propaganda material. 

Kabul radio reported that the 
Soviet Union and Afghanistan sign- 
ed an agreement Saturday for 
enlarging Kabul airport. The radio 
said that the work would allow the 
airport to haridW'^'everjr ldrfdr-i 
small and large aircraft." 

Extensive areas of the airport are 
taken up by Soviet military in- 
stallations and the airport ban 
become a virtual Soviet air base? 

Kabul radio said that the agree- 
ment was worth 4.3 million roubles 
($7.5m.) and would include con- 
struction of a section to handle local 
flights of the Afghan internal air- 
line. 


SALISBURY (Reuter). — Two 
policemen were killed — - one of 
them kicked to death — in clashes 
on Saturday with guerrillas of 
Prime Minister Robert Mugabe's 
Zanla army in eastern Zimbabwe, 
police said yesterday. 

It was the first fighting reported 
between Zanla and the police' since 
independence from Britain oil April 
18 following the end of the seven- 
year bush war in the former 
Rhodesia. 

A police spokesman said Zanla 
(Zimbabwe African National 
Liberation Army) men kicked to 
death a black constable who had 
tried to halt a dispute between them 
and prison staff in the eastern town 
of Mtoko. The cause of the dispute 
was unknown. 

Four hours later. Mtoko police 
station came under automatic 
weapons fire for 20 to 30 minutes 
and a paramilitary police unit was 


called hi to help. 

As the reinforcements drove past 
a Zanla ceasefire assembly "camp, 
their vehicle was ambushed and a 
white policeman killed with a' single 
shot, through the head, the 
spokesman said. 

The Mtoko area was heavily- 
infiltrated by Zanla during the 
guerrilla war. - - 

Since independence there have 
been frequent reports of clashes 
' between police and dissident 
guerrillas from other groups ignor- 
ing the December 28 ceasefire. 

The police spokesman said a se- 
cond white was injured by shrapnel 
In the ambush, and a full-scale 
police inquiry had been launched. 

Mugabe is at present In New 
York, where he Is to attend this 
week's session of the UN General 
Assembly of which Zimbabwe was 
to become the 153rd member 
.‘yesterday. 


PEKING (Reuter). — The Com- 
munist Party newspaper The 
People's Daily yesterday blamed 
top officials in the Ministry of 
Petroleum Industry for China's 
worst oil rig disaster which claimed 
72 Dyes in the' Bo Hal Gulf last 
November. 

The newspaper also accused 
Petroleum Industry Minister Song 
Zhen Ming of signing a cover-up 
report which was "an obvious 
deception." 

The People 's Daily said the cause 
of the disaster was the ministry's 
disregard for conditions at the rig. 

J$ accused the ministry of not 
starting an -Investigation for two 
months and then of trying to cover 
up the facts to shield those responsi- 
ble. It said one report from the 
ministry blamed the accident on 
sabotage by "the Gang of Four" — 
the radical leaders purged in Oc- 
tober 1976. 


French fishermen allow 
Sunday traffic in ports 


India, Philippines 
hit by earthquakes 


PARIS (Reuter). — Striking 
fishermen lifted their blockade at 
most French ports yesterday for 24 
hou.rs. saying this was a con- 
ciliatory gesture before 


Wednesday's 
their financial dispute: 

'Most ports around Eyance 
reported commercial ahd pleasure 
boat traffic moving freely for the 
first time since the fishermen 
started the blockade in Boulogne 12 
days ago. 

But the fishermen said if a solu- 
tion were not found at the cabinet 
meeting in Paris they would redou- 
ble their efforts to stop all maritime 
traffic to France. 

The French Shipowners Associa- 


tion has estimated losses caused by 
the blockade at 22.5m. francs 
(IS29.lm.) a day. 

France's 25,000 fishermen started 
the blockade to protest pendlng-euts 


cabinet . meeting Iw-^-in commercial trawler crewsfttfMPib- 
" demand higher government sffte 
sidles on fuel. A tot 


Jean-Pierre Ayalione, the 
fishermen's Mediterranean 
representative, said all porta in his 
area were open but they would be 
blockaded again this morning. 

He said the action would include 
France's largest oil port, Fos-aur- 
Mer near Marseilles, where navy 
boats have Intervened twice to 
break the blockade. 


NEW DELHI (UPI). — A series of 
light to heavy earthquakes shook 
northern India yesterday, causing 
at least one death and some 
damage, the Press Trust of India 
news agency said. 

J.- 

^Observatory reposed tha^fe. nrira. 
£gg$hqu«ke hif two northers Philip-, 
pine towns before dawn yesterday. 


government officials to "hold taijcSp' 

with dignity and calm (and) show-:! r .-.r'V > 


no hatred. 

Jagielski turned down most of the 
strike committee's 21 demands in.}-.: : -- r 
the opening negotiating session, bat ■ r ’_ 
! * appeared that the negoUationsL'i. 


.-:v.jrrd . r 


it 


might be following the pattern of' 
talks In Szczecin, where the govern- .'.L.-jr 
ment recognized the joint strike !*;. - . 
committee on Thursday. WorkereJ’.'-^: 
and officials there have agreed on aV.-? 
number of points, although .they^Jl j : 
were still far apart on the major''-.. ... 
economic and political issuea, : " 
(UPI. Reuter. AP) 
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‘Super disaster 7 
threatens Shanghai . _ 

PEKING (UPI). — Thousands _ 

troops and workers are strengthen- j,-::.rv p 

ing and repairing dikes protecting*.-^- a : e ' ■ :? frJ? 
Shanghai against the threat of. a---, setter. -.u-> wzg 
“super disaster" from un-.^tiisr m 

seasonably .wet and stormyl'-^: t y \.mrr.r 
weather. Other squads were sent t&'J;-, h.'--- .s prw 
areas surrounding China's largesC-...,. - :.heS09l ! 
city to try to salvage crops. ■' T.'. .’V s ..nmte rrt 

Newspapers said the city's per ha 

tire population of 11 million people} 1 . ^ wpy] 
has .been put on **urgent^ - \ ! ;‘;.' if ,‘* v .-.vi; % 

rp for 1 * 


mobilization" to prepare for the*-- ^ 
threatened disaster. zrJ.zir: m 

"A real possibility exists tha£-~ 



Shanghai anti-flood control centre.; .72::;. •- : itCJU 

The city will suffer an " extremely*? vs " - rMllOt 
serious disaster" in that event, he-o^re/. *. 7: cy me 


• . =3 f.r .. ««m* 

/Shanghai is -situated on — • - rftnatq 

IH^SPOO Rivefe | l trtt)utary^ bf the:_,. ... . 

ncvMh 
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Japan relents oh Soviet sub passage ““ 


When you buy a luxury 
holiday home inlet Aviv 
from only $999* 


*One 



Dynamite store explosion 
kills 40 in soufliem India 


room 


...you own a luxury holiday home 
in 25 countries throughout the world. 


Imagine, with only one payment, you own a 
luxury holiday apartment is the fabulous resort 
area of Tel Aviv. That's right, it's your very own 
to enjoy every year, forever. You can come back 
year after year to your own holiday apartment 
that's beautifully furnished and maintained, 
with color television and stereo, and a magnifi- 
cent swimming pool. While you're having the 
holiday of your life, you can laugh at inflation. It 
won’t affect you at all! 

HOLIDAY ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
Should you like a change of scenery — there's a 
choice of 350 magnificent Timesharing holiday 
hotels, apartments and villas in 25 countries 
throughout the world — you can exchange your 
apartment for a holiday in Spain, Florida, 
Barbados, Hie Caribbean, Cannes Marina or even 
a luxury yacht in Antigua. 

How’s that for holiday planning you can really get 
excited about? 

YOU CAN SHOW A PROFIT, TOO 
If you choose not to use your vacation time, you 
can rent your unit out at the going rate. And if 
one day you'd like to sell, you can pick up a nice 
profit. 


Timesharing is the newest and most exciting way 
to get the best out of your annual vacation.' 


CONTACT THE MANDARIN. THEY HAVE* 
OFFICES IN TEL AVIV, JERUSALEM AND 
HERZLIA. THEY'LL EXPLAIN, IN DETAIL, 
THE TIMESHARING CONCEPT AND YOU’LL 
UNDERSTAND WHY MORE THAN 500,000 
PEOPLE ALL OVER THE WORLD HAVE 
BOUGHT TIMESHARING HOLIDAY HOMES. 


YOUR VACATION HOME IN ISRAEL 


MADRAS, India. — At least 40 peo- 
ple were killed and more than 50 
wounded yesterday in a series of 
explosions in an unlicensed 
dynamite-selling store in the 
southern state of Tamil Nadu, the 
United News of India reported. 

District officer R. Poornallngam 
told the agency that police were in- 
vestigating the exact cause of the 
explosions that, occurred at 
Badlagundu, 425' km. southwest of 
Madras. 

Four crewmen and five soldiers 
died when their aircraft crashed in 
heavy rain during flood relief 
operations In a remote area of 
northeastern India, reports 
reaching the capital said yester- 
day. 

The crew members were air 
force officers. 

The nine men were returning 
from a food drop mission In 
Anmachai Pradesh state on Satur- 
day when their air force airliner 
crashed near Tiwatl village in 
Nagaland state, the Press Trust of 
India said. 

Meanwhile, In towns in northern 
India, army units, paramilitary 
forces and police tightened security 
yesterday following renewed 
violence in the 11th consecutive day 
of religious unrest, th 6 Press Trust 
of India Reported. 

■ Soldiers and armed police ex- 
tended a curfew in at least seven 
towns, including the 24-hour curfew 
in Aligarh, 95km. southeast of New 
Delhi, where five persons were in- 
jured in knifing and shooting in- 
cidents, the news agency said. 

A bomb exploded yesterday in 
Allahabad, hometown of Prime 
Minister indlra Gandhi. A police 
search of the town revealed another; 
two bombs set to go off in a shop- 
ping area. No injuries were 
reported. 


Officials in Lucknow, capital of 
Uttar Pradesh state; reported 4,000 
arrests and said that an intensified 
house-to-house search In several' 
towns had led to the seizure of more 
than 1,400 illegal weapons. 

Also dn Uttar Pradesh state, a 
cholera epidemic has claimed 
another 80 lives. The national death 
. toll Erom monsoon flooding is near- 
ing .1,200, the .Press Trust of India 
reported. 

‘ The news agency said that the 
new deaths in Hamfrpur district 
brought the number of cholera 
deaths In the state this month to 317. 

Officials in Lucknow said the 
Ganges and Its tributaries were' still 
in high flood stages In several 
eastern districts -and threatening 
more villages. They said that 44 of'j 
the state's 56 districts were 
affected. ' 


TOKYO (AP). — Japanese of: 
Cicl ala. after lodging a vigorous 
diplomatic .protest;, yesterday 
softened their stance and accepted 
Soviet assurances that a disabled 
nuclear submarine's . passage 
through Japanese waters was 
"harmless" and did not Violate in- 
ternational law. 

Kyodo news service reported that 
the shift in position by the Foreign 
Ministry came alter the submarine, 
reportedly damaged by a 
mysterious fire and under tow by a 
Soviet ocean tug, had completed its 
two-hour trip through a southern 
Island channel into the East China 
sea, en route to its home port of 
Vladivostok.- . . ■ ' 

The Japanese had denied permis- 
sion for the sub to make the 
passage, fearing it might leak 
radiation. They also demanded to 
know whether it was carrying 
nuclear weapons. 

The protest was delivered to 
Soviet embassy officials here on 
Saturday after the Russians’ four- 


3isx s;-.- adjust n 
ship flotilla Ignored Japanese war-.??. r ,J2 L£ 
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nings that movement through . 

30-km-wide island passage would" ~~ ; ' tr ‘ 
be an intrusion Into Japanese'" - ruTency, 


territorial waters. Japan claims 2ff^ -d* e ^ * 
km of territorial waters. ^ergy ife I 


Prime Minister Zenko SuzukF-V’: '^TUti. Til 


called the Soviet action ' ' un-^ ; .'-J u r ; 1 on tfe da 
friendly" and “very regrettable." '.he 
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.'passage' recognized under 
national law." 

The statement left 
whether any part of the originaJ : -.s:r r «^ ur 
protest still stood/ and why thei-lx« 

-.Tokyo government decided pa back^tfa- *3^ |# 
off. 
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Japan's Maritime Safety Agencj 
said its planes and patrol craft 
equipped with radiation-detection 
gear had found ncTsign of un 
radioactivity from the sub. 



Chinese gymnasts sweep U.S. meet 


HARTFORD, Connecticut (AP). — 
Chinese gymnasts won six of 10 ln- 
! titles 


Russia criticizes 
ILS.-Somali pact 


MOSCOW (AP). -^ A juat— j 
concluded agreement giving U.S. 
armed forces access -to military 
facilities In Somalia amounts to “a 
dangerous new step" in Pentagon 
efforts to ring the Middle East zone 
with 'bases, Tass'sald on Saturday. 

In a dispatch, from Washington, 
the official Soviet news agency 
charged that the U.S. -Somalia ac- 
cord was aimed at "heightening 
tension in the area' of the Horn of 
Africa and exerting pressure on in- 
dependent Ethiopia." ' 

Under the hew agreement U.S. 
forces will be able to use the airfield 
And port at Berbers, a -former. 
Soviet navy base on the Indian 
- Ocean, as well as an airstrip in 
northern Somalia and port facilities 
at Mogadishu. 


dividual titles on Saturday night to 
dominkte the U.S. gymnastics in- 
ternational Invitational cham- 
pionships. 

Earlier in the week, the Chinese 
won the men's and women's team 
titles and the women's all-around ti- 
tle. 

The only other nations to have in- 
dividual champions Saturday were 
the U.S. and Japan. 

Eleven nations that boycotted the 

Moscow ' summer Olympics par- 
ticipated .in the meet, among them 
Israel. 

The competition for medals in in- 
dividual events was dominated by 
members of the men's and women’s 
teams from' China, Japan and the 
U.S. 

South Korea* Switzerland and 
Canada were the only other coun- 


tries to be represented In th 
women’s - individual finals, whii 
Norway and Switzerland were th 
only other countries to qualify i 
men's competition. 


The women were competing to 
medals In four events: the unevei 
parallel bars, floor exercises 
vaulting and the balance beam. Th 
men were competing for six ir 
dividual medals: floor exercise* 
pommel horse, rings, vaulting 
parallel bars and horizontal bar. 

No perfect scores, a 10, wer 
handed out Saturday, but two me 
did score 9.9s, one in vaulting an 
the other in floor exercises. 


The U.S. Gymnastics Federatio 
decided to hold its first Intel 
national Invitational after 38 cow 
tries decided to boycott the Mosco 1 
summer Olympics to protest Sovi< 
intervention, in Afghanistan. 
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Tourists 


(Choose from 550 rantn, world-wide dungh RC1 
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U.S. Sales Office: International Time Ownership W .. 
22 Fifth St_ Stamford, Conn. 06905. 

Telephone (203) 357-8231 


Offices: Tel Aviy, Kikar Atarlm, Shop. No. 222, 
Open: 9 a jn. — 9 pm; Saturdays, 6-9 p jn. 

Tel. 03-285082. 285077 . 

Herzlia Pltuach, Sharon Square 42 
Open: 9 ajn. — 7 pjn. 4-9 p.m. / 

Jerusalem Suite 505, Migdal Ha’lr, 

34 Ben Yehuda St. 

Open: 9 a.m. — 5 p-m- 

lei. 02-247545 

After office ‘hours: 03-296767, ext.471 


If you’d like to come back to .Israel next year 
— without the worry of hotel bills.5. - 


Come and have coffee and cake with us-.^and we’ll ex- 
'plain an exciting new government approved project to 
you... • . . ' . 

on Wednesday, August 27 at 9 pjn. in the Kumzitz 
Boom of the Jerusalem Plaza. ' -1: 


Your hosts: The Mandarin Holiday Apartments 


lower Galilee Local Council 
Kadoort Regional Centre, Tel. 067-67213 


Tender No. 10/80 — Construction of a 
Junior High School at the 
Kadoori Agricultural School - 


We hereby invite bids by contractors for the construcabhof a Junior 
High School at the Kadoori Agricultural School. Work plans and 
technical speclficationa are available at the Council offices at the 
Lower Galilee Regional Centre, for a non-reimbursable EL 4.000 pay: 
menu 


A contractors' tour will take place on September 1 . 1980 at 13 noon. 
Participants will meet at the Regional Council offices. 


Bids 


^ submitted in a sealed enveloperto -the. CouncU 
. cre ^uriat, accompanied by a bank guarantee In the aum o2 
• the value of the bid, by September fl, logo at 12 -noon. 


. J 


CoMtruction period - 18 months, prices to be based on the bufldiu* . ■ 
fodex for September I960. Payment conditions will be in accordance , 
• with the progress nt the work. 




not oWlgated to accept the cheapiat'tt- 


Beni GurflnkeC 
Council Bead 
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polish Strikes Challenge 
The System Itself 




- By JOHN DA RNTON 

0 CEagain, Poland is playing out the engrossim? 
spectacle of workers' revolt inside what purports 
to be a workers’ state. 

. Three times before, Polish workers rose in 
protest. Twice, they brought down the leadership, to be re- 
P** 06 ** b 3L men of Bering attitudes but similar ideologies 
wto sought, within carefully defined limits, to put thKS 
^8*? muddle through. To resigned and cynical Polish 
** aocioty seemed so full of ^tradirtioS 
that disorders appeared inevitable and even cyclical Ufee 
the economic depressions Marxists insist will dog the West 
But this time the protest has been different — more 
widesp^esui, better organized, more sophisticated, more 
explicttly. political. By week’s end, a mix of Government 
cajolery, threats and arrests had run off the backs of the 
strOows, who had gotten the regime to agree to negotiate 
with thiMnon their own territory If not on their own terms. 

As before, the quick spur was a price rise. On July 1 , the 
Government without announcement channeled certain cuts 
o fmea tjnto shops that charge higher prices than regular 
starts. The aim was to begin to reduce the burdensome pro- 
gram of subsidies that keep food cheap but cost the Treas- 
ury about $40 billion a year, 8 percent of the national income. 
The price increase was in fact rather gentle, especially 
when compared to those of other socialist countries, it was a 
reflection of how low the Government had sunk in public es- 
teem that it caused such a storm of protest. 

‘Sausage Theory* Can Backfire 

As factory after factory went on strike, the authorities 
t ried d esperately to buy peace. The amount of money 
thrown into generous wage settlements — many, many. 

times more than the $100 million saved by the meat hikes 

kept the unrest oily simmering for six weeks. That the tac- 
tic ultimately failed Is proof that the Polish worker Is upset 
by much more than the cost of beef . 

The root of discontent is economic, and without the 
country's awesome, perhaps Insolvable, economic prob- 
lems, other grievances would probably never surface. Meat 
is the evocative symbol. When it is not available, all the 
other sacrifices endured In the name of building socialism 
seem that much more unbearable. Since 1971, the policy of 
party leader Edward Gierek has been a crash program to 
raise living standards. The country’s late great poet, Antoni 
Sl onimski . called it “stuffing their mouth with sausage so 
tbeyTl shut up.’’ The problem with material benefits pur- 
chasing loyalty is that it can backfire: When the sausage is 
gone, there is no other reason to support the Government. 

Mr. Gierek’s policy meant massive spending and bor- 
rowing to finance investments.^New goods prodijceci with ' 1 
imported Western technology were to be sold back to the. 
West co keep die bbom cycle going. Then the bad luck hap-' 
pened. The Western recession occurred and tariffs went up, 
there were five consecutive years of bad harvest, the bor- 
rowing got out of hand and the centrally planned economy 
was too inflexible to adjust to the bad news. Poland is now in 
worse shape than at any time since the immediate post- 
World War II period. It owes almost $20 billion, and seventy 
cents on every dollar it earns goes to pay back the debt. 

To save hard currency, i m po r t s are so restricted that 
.factories are lying idle for lack at spare parts. Meat is ex- 
ported for cash. Energy is in such short supply that there 
are rotating brownouts. Transportation is breaking down. 

[ Agricultural production is declining. 

Compared to the Soviet Union the average Pole lives in 
paradise. But compared to the West, or most of the rest of 
the Eastern bloc, be is badly off indeed. The lines in front of 
the shops start forming at 5 A.M. There are lines for abso- 
lutely everything — bread, meat, gas, even newspapers. For 
mnwriiq now in remote villages, there has been something* 
even more frightening than the long lines in front of city 
meat stores. There are no lines at all — because there Is no 
meat at all. "You know why I'm here ?” screamed a striker 
ax the Gdansk shipyard gates last week,. “Because I have to 
stand in line for four hours fora tiny piece of meat that’s dis- 
gusting to look at.” 

More chan food is involved. Ordinary goods, not to men- 






tion luxuries, ate unobtainable. Shop windows are filled 
with interesting items that are for display only. Poles have 
won wage Increases, but there is little to spend tham on. 
“Years ago, the stores were stocked but we didn’t have the 
money,” said one housewife. “Now we’ve got the money and 
.there's nothing in the stores. '' 

Rubbing salt in the wound were the media. Newspapers, 
television and speeches, until this year at least,. condgually 
reported thaUfcana^WCTg getting better . and )^tter«5here. . 
" were gr69tdr outlays for housing, higher and higher produc- 
tion fi&sfesjfor automobiles, but somehow it still took* five: 
years to get an apartment and three years for a car. 

Government censorship is heavy-handed, but the 
Russians, the Poles have access to a large body of under- 
ground and extralegal publications, and a lot of information 
from the West seeps in around the edges. The result has been 
a further loss of credibility for the Government. 

Poles travel more now than ever before, and much of 
What they see makes them feel disillusioned when they re- 
turn. “The first time I went to West Germany,” remarked 
one Pole bitterly, “I realized we were the ernes who lost the 
war.” When Poles visit the Soviet Union, and realize the 
Russians are even less advanced materially, they also often 
tend to question the system under which they live- They are 
the eternal middlemen, eternally discontent. 

The feeling persists that the relationship with the Soviet 
Union is economically exploitative, a throwback to the days 
when Moscow Insisted that Poland ship its coal at a fraction 
of the world price. That is why, during times of economic 
trouble, deep-seated Polish nationalism rises up. The em- 
blem of the strikers is the red-aud- white Polish flag. 

The Government’s loss of credibility, Its close relation- 
ship to Moscow, its inability to solve the economic troubles 
or publicly to recognize the impact they are having on peo- 
ple's lives, all of these have depleted whatever reservoir of 
good will seems required to govern Poland these days. 
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Live — Please 


By DA WD BINDER 

WASHINGTON 

T WENTY-FIVE years ago, at the height of the cold 
war. Jack Raymond, a big bluff New York journal- 
ist, made one of his periodic calls on a young Ameri- 
can diplomat in Eastern Europe and remarked in a 
jocular tone, "Bud, what are you doing, wasting your time in 
these funny little countries? ” 

The diplomat, Albert W. (Bud) Sherer Jr., who had 
served in three East European capitals and undergone 
many less-than-amuslng experiences Including expulsion, 
snapped: “They are not funny little countries, Jack!” 

In some senses both were right; the issue they ad- 
dressed has been central to the articulation of United States 
policy toward the region almost since it became a Soviet 
bloc. The countries — East Germany, Poland, Bungary, 


Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania and Yugosla- 
via — were always funny-odd and less often funny-ha ha by 
virtue of their kaleidoscopic mixture of races, religions and 
conflicting political traditions — some democracy in 
Czechoslovakia, some monarchy and dictatorship in most of 
the rest. The United States has long had a stake in the area 
by virtue of the groups that immigrated here from there and 
by virtue of its involvement in the last two European wars. 

But the world has changed since Bud Sherer and Jack 
Raymond had that exchange in Prague and, as “little” as 
the East European nations may remain in population, they 
have acquired a larger role as economic and political enti- 
ties. The East Europe which the United States once viewed 
as part of a Soviet monolith is gone, Gone, too, the policy 
John Foster Dulles preached if not practiced as Secretary eif 
State of “colling back” Communist domination while his 
brother Allan Dulles of the Central Intelligence Agency 
practiced if not preached undermining Communist rule. 

In its place is a United States policy that declares: 
“Most East European countries want to carve out a role of 
their own rather than be perceived as Moscow’s shadow.” 
So said Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Robert L- Barry 
in a speech in Cleveland in April, adding that, “during the 
1980’s we expea, and welcome, growing diversity in East- 
ern Europe as governments are forced to cope with differing 
historical and economic factors.” 

Have the barrage of strikes in northern Poland altered 
those perceptions or policy? A high-ranking Administration 
official said last week, “no.” While the Carter Administra- 
tion has watched the disorders with an eagle eye and not a 
little apprehension, the American posture has been to reiter- 
ate that it Is a matter to be settled by the Poles, meaning, not 
by the Russians. 

‘Good’ Relations with a Soviet Ally 

Poland, a military and economic ally of the Soviet 
Union, has nevertheless long been the outstanding object in 
the East bloc of largely benign and generous American in- 
terest, accorded trade benefits, sizable loans and encour- 
aged to develop cultural and technical exchanges. Washing- 
ton’s relations with Warsaw are rated currently as “good.” 

The same is true of ties with Yugoslavia, which broke 
relations with the bloc 32 years ago, but which had ups and 
downs with the United States until about three years ago. 

East Germany, which had no official relations — in- 
deed, long hostility — with the United States is on a good 
footing after a diplomatic rapprochement in 1974. Recently, 
the two Governments concluded a consular agreement. 

Rumania, a maverick In foreign and economic relations 
since 1963, has assiduously cultivated good relations with 
the United States for more than a decade and has been re- 
warded with most-favored-nation treatment in tariff prefer- 
ences and other economic benefits as well . 

Hungary, having pulled itself up by its own bootstraps 
and developed its own economic model under the leadership 
of Janos Kadar since the tragic uprising of 1956, also enjoys 
American trade preferences and maintains other flourish- 
ing ties with this country. 

Bulgaria, long perceived here as an abject Soviet client, 
sometimes a nasty one, has recently demonstrated a warn? 
interest in Improving ties with the United States by settling 
claims on old royal bonds and helping to reunite families. 

Of the inner bloc countries, only Czechoslovakia has re- 
mained on the fringe, not by its own desires or fears so much 
as a peculiar matter regarding American claims on nation- 
alized property versus Czechoslovak claims on gold confis- 
cated by the Nazis and now held in Fort Knox. But that is the 
ideosyncratic work of Senator Russell B. Long of Louisiana, 
who has persisted in backing exorbitant American claims. 

As for Albania, that small eccentric Balkan country has re- 
jected all recent American offers to negotiate differences 
that developed out of World War II, including the most re- 
cent bid by Secretary Barry in his Cleveland speech. 

In the memory of United States officials long familiar - 
with E^st, Eqropedw pr$¥fnt{¥>licy of treating the countries. .- 
individually and in recognition that '“they live where they 
Uvewith a big neighbor;” as'dne put it, developed slowly and 
is "evolutionary.” It has origins in John F. Kennedy's 1963 
speech calling for East European recognition of “common 
interests,” in Lyndon B. Johnson’s "building bridges” ap- 
peal of 1964 and In Richard M. Nixon’s persona! diplomacy. 

All this flowed into Jimmy Carter’s own fairly activist 
policy in the region. 

There is one philosophical reservation in this era. In 
1975, Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger’s counselor. Hel- 
mut Sonnenfeldt, articulated the thesis that It would be in 
the overall security interests of the United States to foster 
"a more natural and organic relationship” between the 
Soviet Union and its East European subordinates. Revela- 
tion of the “Sonnenfeldt Doctrine” in 1976 caused 'a lot of 
heartburn in the region and in Washington, although it never 
became official American policy. 

But it could be argued that by remaining relatively si- 
lent on the Polish disorders the United States was indeed en- 
couraging “a more natural” relationship at least between 
the Poles and the Russians. Asked about this. State Depart- 
ment officials scoffed. “We’re closer to the Pope [who is 
Polish] than to Sonnenfeldt, ’’ one official commented. 
Theirs Is also a position. State Department officials say, 
that has been adopted by Zbigniew Brzezinski, the national 
security adviser, and Edmund S. Muskie, the Secretary of 
State. Both are of Polish origin. 
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Major News 


] ' In Summary 

. ; The Clock Stops 
At High Noon in 
Polish Labor Crisis 

While onlookers from Moscow to the 
1 Vatican to Washington held their 
: breath and bit their tongues, the can- 

frontaciofi between Polish workers and 
the regime that governs in their name 
spread last week to 400 dockyards and 

• .factories across the Polish north and 
- . ' flickered in the steel mills of the south, 

1 ..-'.■’•The Government of Edward Gierek 
' tried all manner of peaceful tactics to 

• maw» the strikers back down. Yester- 

‘ day, however., it was the regime that 

X backed down, agreeing to send First 
Deputy Prime Minister Mieczyslaw 
\ Jagielski to meet with the strikers’ 

( coordinating committee at the Lenin 
j Shipyard to Gdansk that has been nu- 
v 'j[ deus of the unrest. 

sjoH w ‘ j Mr. Jagielski presumably carried 
i instructions from the 
. ' Party Politburo on which of the 

• strikers* overtly political demands 
„ « could be met. While they would further 

burden Poland’s debt-ridden economy,. 

the workers' demands for raises to off- 
■ . " set July I price increases did not di- 
reedy threaten the country's on^ 

party system, as did their demands for 


an end to censorship and access to the 
media for the Roman Catholic Church. 
The latter demand was reportedly 
dropped yesterday at the request of 
the church. But the workers were hold- 
ing out for elected trade unions be- 
holden to them and not the state. 

“There are limits that must oat be 
overstepped,” Mr. Gierek warned 
earlier in the week. The party leader- 
alternated humility — there have been 
“ mistakes in economic policy” — with 
transparent threats of Soviet interven- 
tion “Only a socialist Poland can be 

a free and independent state with in- 
violable frontiers. ” 

In an attempt to break links between 

dissident intellectuals and the work- 
ers, the Government ' detained two 
dozen dissidents, most members of the 
Committee for Social Self-Defense 
which has been the conduit for infor- 
mation about the strikes. The workers 
responded by adding releaseof the de- 
tainees to their other demands. 

. As the regime varied its ap- 
proaches, the censored media faith- 
fully reflected thenL Initial reticence 
about the disturbances gave way “a 
propaganda barrage about the hard- 
ship caused by “anti-socialist” < jpptwv 
tunists. Yesterday, as the likelihood of 
a settlement increased, niwspapers 
and television broadcasts praised the 
strikers for taking good care of their 


Idled equipment and said shortages in 
the shops, previously attributed to the 
protests, were easing. 

The powerful Catholic Church also 
broke its silence to urge a peaceful 
resolution of the strikes. Yesterday, 

the church released a letter from Pope 
John Paul II saying be was praying for 
the nation “in its hard battle for the 
common bread, for social justice and 
for securing its inviolable right to its 
own life and development. ’’ The 
Pope’s reference to the potential for 
Soviet Intervention was more explic- 
itly stated by President Carter. “We 
hope, and I might say we expect, that 
there will be no further Soviet involve- 
ment bi Polish affairs,” he said. 

But Moscow, mired in Afghanistan, 
seemed anything but eager to mark 
the 12th anniversary of its suppression 
of Czechoslovakia by sending troops to 
occupy Poland. Instead, the Russians 
jammed Western radio accounts of the 
Polish unrest lest it spread. 

The jamming, which the Russians 
denied, violated the East-West Hel- 
sinki accords, which are to be re- 
viewed next month in Madrid. Moscow 
seems to be counting on Mr. Gierek to 
resolve the Polish crisis by then. 
Meanwhile, the strikes are eroding 
such ddtente as Europeans have been 
able to maintain in the face of growing 
So viet- American -hostility. They 
forced Mr, Gierek to postpone a 
planned visit last week to West Ger- 
many and Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
to put off this week what would have 
been the first trip by a Western Ger- 
man head of government to East Ger- 
many in 10 years. (Setbacks for Ostpo- 
Iit0t t page2.) 
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Autumn Thunder 
Rumbles Early 

Labor Day may be the traditional 
starting date for Presidential cam- 
paigns, but last week politicians and 
political analysts made it clear that 
riiis year, no one was standing on cere- 
mony. From last week’s polls, taken 
only a few days after the Democrats 
confirmed their nominee in Madison 
Square Garden, to Ronald Reagan’s 
appearance Friday night before a 
group of politically active evangelical 
Christians, the run for the White House 
was In foil swing. In the process, pre- 
dictions about candidates’ tones and 
tactics, as well as their relative weak- 
nesses, were holding up well. 

The polls. National surveys showing 
Jimmy Carter pulling close to, or al- 
most even with, his Republican rival 
may have reflected little more than 
the usual “bump” major party candi- 
dates get from their national conven- 
tions. But they were a reminder that, 
as Republican national chairman BUI 
Brock put it, “the status of the elec- 
tion” is actually “close.” For John B. 
Anderson, however, the numbers were 
unsettling, despite a League of Women 
Voters extension until Sept. 10 of the 
date by which he must earn a 15 per- 
cent rating in a market basket of na- 
tional polls to participate in their 
presidential debates. The Independent 
candidate was hovering around 13 per- 
cent 

Tone and Tactics . As predicted, 
military policy was dominant in the 
week's debate, not just because all the 
candidates spoke in Boston at the 
American Legion's 62d annual conven- 
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tion, but also because Mr. Carter and 
Mr. Reagan have selected as their best 
offenses attacks on each other’s de- 
fense positions. (Behind the defense 
rhetoric are some hard truths about 
the voters, and about SALT, page 4). 

But there was more going on than 
volleys and countervolleys on irre- 
sponsibilty and weakness. Last week- 
end’s big question — would Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy greet Mr. Carter 
at Boston's Logan International Air- 
port and how — was answered: Yes, 
and warmly. But the A.F.L-C.I.O. ex- 
ecutive committee, in its recommen- 
dation to member unions to support 
Mr. Carter, was less than unanimous. 
As for the Republicans, a move to beef 
up the ticket's foreign affairs creden- 
tials created its own small credibility 
gap. Vice Presidential nominee 
George Bush went to China and spent 


Ostpolitik 
becomes 
impolitic 
for now. 


most of his time responding to Pe- 
king's blasts at Mr. Reagan’s support, 
reiterated last weekend, of Taiwan. 

The Economy . The candidates didn’t 
have to spend much time on the other 
prime issue of the campaign. The 
economy — and the Senate Finance 
Committee — spoke for themselves. 

While the Consumer Price Index for 
July looked wonderful — for the first 
time in 13 years, there was no increase 
at all — the components indicated that 
inflation is still virulent. Food prices 
jumped 0.9 percent, but within the 
index that was outweighed by a long- 
expected drop in mortgage interest 
rates. Meanwhile, the Administra- 
tion’s anti-inflation recession, as 
measured by the gross national prod- 
uct in the serond quarter, also showed 
itself to be doing nicely. The near- 
record 9 percent drop confirmed last 
week, along with a dip in pretax corpo- 
rate earnings of 19. S percent, were the 
poorest showing since the post-Korean 

War contraction. 

As for the tax-writing panel. It 
moved not so much with the Republi- 
cans (whose platform urges much 
larger cuts to revive the economy) as 
without the White House (which has 
opposed a tax bill this year as infla- 
tionary). and under the urging of 
chairman Russell B. Long (who wants 
to go home to campaign). By a 19-1 
vote, the panel approved a $39 bllliOQ 
tax relief bill. While Mr. Reagan her- 
alded the vote as one for his side, the 
Senate Budget Committee put the out- 
come in doubt. It refused, by a straight 
party-line vote, to allow for a cutln the 
still tentative 1981 balance 
sheet. (Congress's return, page 3.) 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


The 


□ World 


In Summary 


On Jerusalem, 
U.S. Offends Both 
Sides From Middle 


Interrupting a vacation last week to 
make his first appearance in the 
United Nations Security Council as 
Secretary of State, Edmund S. MuskJe 
took an emphatic nonstand on Jerusa- 
lem. As the Council voted 14 to 0 to cen- 
sure Israel for reasserting sovereignty 
over the undivided holy city, Mr. 
Muskie cast the customary United 
States abstention. 

Hoping not to ruffle the sensibilities 
.of strategically important Islamic 
allies or to annoy Israel and its friends 
before the Americas Presidential elec- 
tion, Mr. Muskie directed his fire 
against the United Nations — "the 
focus of attempts not to advance the 
cause of peace but to restrain it.” He 
rejected the Security Council’s call for 
withdrawal of embassies from Jerusa- 
lem, a process that has been going cm 
in any case. Uruguay’s Embassy fol- 
lowed Venezuela’s example, leaving 
only 11 countries with embassies in the 
Israeli capital. 

As the Council met, Israel further 
provoked the international community 
try sending 500 commandos into south- 
eastern Lebanon though United Na- 
tions-pa trolled territory to attack 
Palestinian camps and artillery on' the 
ramparts of Beaufort Castle, a 12th 
century Crusader fortress. Three Is- 
raelis and 44 Palestinians were re- 
ported killed in what Israel described 
as a pre-emptive strike. In Washing- 
ton, Ambassador Ephraim Evxtm con- 
firmed Lebanese charges that Israel 
bad used American-supplied weapons 
in the raid as he presented Israel’s re- 
quests for S2.9 billion in military and 
economic aid for the 1982 fiscal year. 


Inter-Arab Poison Puffs 


Predicting that the Israeli attack in 
Lebaron would lead to a dash with 
Syrian forces there, official newspa- 
pers in Damascus called for "a unified 
Arab plan” supporting Syria. 

Damascus, virtually isolated, 
needed all the help it could get. Its 
powerful neighbor Iraq expelled 
Syrian diplomats after announcing 
discovery of heavy weapons, poisoned 
cigarettes, exploding cigarette light- 
ers and other Infernal machines in- 
tended for sabotage in the Syrian Em- 
bassy in Baghdad. Syria accused Iraq 
of planting the weapons and expelled 
Iraqi diplomats from Damascus. 

Syria has accused Iraq and Jordan 
of arming terrorists of the fundamen- 
; tallst -Moslem Brotherhood, which it-.- 
.says is trying to overthrow President . 
Hafez al-Assad. Last weekend, Syria 
said its forces killed the Brotherhood 
military chief and four aides. 

The Syrian regime does have one 
“loyal friend” outside the region and It 
affirmed last week that it would 
"qualitatively” upgrade ties with the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Assad Is expected to 
go to Moscow soon and diplomats say a 
defense pact may be signed. 


Chon Practices. 
For Inauguration 


Slogans 100 feet high proclaimed a 
"New Wave” in South Korea last 
week, but the music had the same old 
martial beat as howitzers boomed a 19- 
gun salute to strong m an Chon Too 
Hwan. At ceremonies near the demili- 
tarized zone -with North Korea, he ' 
turned in his army general's stars and 
thereby became eligible for President. 
The rubber-stamp electoral college 
created under assassinated President 
Park Chung Hee is expected to elect 
Mr. Chon, who is unopposed, on 
Wednesday. In a further example of 
the Korean-style "democracy suitable 
to its historical environment and cul- 
tural background," endorsed by Mr. 
Chon in his army farewell, his inaugu- 
ration already was set for Sept. 1. 

Democracy underwent another test 
last week' as four generals and an 
army legal officer heard Kim Dae 
Jung, a onetime presidential candi- 
date, deny sedition charges. In testi- 
mony withheld by censors but con- 
firmed by diplomats who beard it, Mr. 
Kim attacked the military trial of him- 
self and 23 codefendents as "political 
repression.” He described his deten- 
tion for 60 days in an underground cell 
under continuous 9 A.M.-to-midnight 


questioning, at times with his 'clothes 
removed. The prosecution’s charge 
that he plotted the uprising that cost 
250 lives in Kwangju in May was "a 
Ue/'besaid. 

Washington has warned Seoul 
against executing Mr. Kim. But o»e in- 
fluential. Chon supporter, Gen. John A. 
Wickham, commander of 40,000 
United States forces in Korea, was re- 
portedly returning to help direct joint 
military exercises, at Mr. Chon's re 
quest. 


A Reunion of Two 
Generals in Brazil 


The Argentine junta is expected 
next month to chose a less heavy- 
handed general to run the country, but' 
in the meantime Jorge R&faei Videla 
celebrated last week one achievement 
of his controversial presidency, Ar- 
gentina's rapprochement with Brazil. 

General Vldela spent five days in 
Brazil at the Invitation of his fellow 
' military President, Jo&o Baptista Fi- 
gueiredo, who signaled the Improved 
relations between the continental 
powers when be visited Buenos Aires 
in May. At the time, the countries 
agreed to increase economic ties and a 
contract was signed for Brazil to pro- 
vide the core vessel for Argentina's 
next nuclear reactor. A high point of 
General Videla’s return visit was Ar- 
gentina’s agreement to lend 240 tons of 
enriched uranium to Brazil until 
Brazil, with West German help, opens 
its own enrichment plant in 1986. 

The purpose of the agreements is 
partly political — - to show that Argen- 
tina and Brazil, both "threshhold” nu- 
clear powers, do not intend to compete 
in developing nuclear weapons. An 
American diplomat In Brazil said their 
cooperation was “probably a plus for 
nonproliferation. ' 1 

Further economic cooperation may 
be limited by B razili an protectionism. 
There are also shades of political dif- 
ferences, though these may diminish 
with the selection next month of Ro- 
berto Viola, a relative moderate, to 
succeed General videta. Brazil, forex- 
ample, has a relatively representative 
Congress while Argentina has had no 
elected officials since the junta over- 
threw Isabel Martinez de Perrin in 
1976. Last week, when General Vldela 
went before the Brazilian Congress to 
defend his dictatorship — under which 
thousands of Argentine dissidents 
have "disappeared” — as one of 
"peace and order that no man of good 
will can mistake for a despotic or even 
_ authoritarian system, ,’’,cnly 84 of 487 
pariialnehtarianstura ' 


Teheran’s Different 
Drummer Bangs On 


By way of congratulating Mo- 
hammed All Rajai on his selection as 
Iran’s Prime Minister, the Prime 
Ministers of Italy and Denmark sug- 
gested last week that he bring Iran 
back into the community of nations by 
releasing the 52 Americans held since 
Nov. 4. Predictably contrary, the Ira- 
nian regime instead set about deepen- 
ing its diplomatic isolation. 

Ties were broken with Chile, Tehe- 
ran radio said with a straight voice, 
because of its "suppression and re- 
pression” of human rights. The Soviet 
Union, lest it meddle in Iran’s affairs, 
was told to close one of its two consul- 
ates in Iran and to reduce its Teheran 
embassy staff. Britain, regarded by 
the reigning Islamic fundamentalists 
as second only to the United States in 
diabolical Intentions, announced that 
it was temporarily closing its Teheran 
embassy. The building has beat the 
scene in recent days of angry Iranian 
protests against the continued deten- 
tion of 63 Iranians arrested for partici- 
pating in anti-American demonstra- 
tions in London Aug. 4. 

The detainees are still being held 
largely because they have refused to 
identify themselves and authorities 
have no way of knowing whether they 
are in Britain illegally. Iran, in what 
some diplomats viewed as a retalia- 
tory act, is holding four Britons — 
three Anglican missionaries and a cor- 
respondent for The Times of London — 
on unspecified charges. 


Barbara Slavin 
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French Navy tugboat attempts to break blockade of supertanker by 
striking fishermen whose 11-day protest may foreshadow more pre- 
election labor unrest this falL 
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In the Fallout From Poland, Schmidt’s Meetings are 
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Ostpolitik 

Becomes 


Impolitic 
For Now 


By JOHN VXNOCUR 


BONN — ft was going Co be Helmut Schmidt's Ost- 
politik fortnight, two weeks of talk (and preelection 
television prime time) that the West German -leader 
hoped would provide enough East-West good news 
and momentum to push Afghanistan into an even 
more forgotten comer. It didn't work out that way. 

Busy with strikes at home that were fast making 
him a figure of diminished influence internationally, 
Edward Gierek, the Polish commu ni st leader, de- 
cided he couldn’t come to Mr. Schmidt’S little house 
in Hamburg last week as planned. Then, The second 
half of the program, the West German’s visit to East 
Germany this week, died on Friday as the swelling 
hum of trouble from the other side of the Polish bar- . 
der made the prospect of any yield from the trip in- 
creasingly doubtful. 

If the Carter Administration was concerned about 
the possibility of the strikes in Poland leading to acts. 


such asSoviet intervention, that cpuldfurther injure 
what is left of the superpower relationship, Mr. 
Schmidt was doubly worried. Tbe basic .worry, for 
Washing ton was over events that could happen. But 
the West German Chancellor, described as “de- 
pressed and preoccupied? by die Polish crisis, was 
already faced with a distotegration.pf the basis he 
has been trying to construct to pulf the European 
allies of both the United States and the Soviet Union 
into a community of interests able- (duress the al- 
liance leaders toward detente and cBsanna&ent." V 
Mr. Gierek was an Important .figure' In Mr. 
Schmidt's constellation. The Chancellor is sai^d to 
Uke the former miner, getting on with him-so, well . 
that he invited him to his home, a gesture that on Mrl 
Schmidt’s register of etiquette signifies, respect and 
confidence. Beyond discussing how. West Germany 
could help Poland out of its economic fix, Mr: 
Schmidt surely wanted to enlist Mr. Glerek's assist- 
ance in getting as many conferences, meetings and. 
contract negotiations going as possible so that 
detente, as seen from Middle Europe at least^wcuKP 
be shielded from Soviet-American antagonisms^ / ‘ 
As for as this hope and Mr. Gierek are concerned, 
Mr. Schmidt’s tasks now lie in the area of damage as- 
sessment. If Mr. Gierek pulls through, Mr- Schmidt, 
will have to evaluate how compromised he appears . 
as an upstanding conversation partner in the eyes of 
West German public opinion. Normally, there issup- 
port here for talking to the East — 151,000 ethnic Ger- 
mans have been able to emigrate from Pqland in the, 

last four years because of such contacts — but &r-' 
rests of dissidents like those made last week in War- - 
saw, or battles between strikers arid police cbiild 
quickly cut Into that support. Even if Mr. Gierek re- 
ynafriw Poland’s leader, his influence on the Soviet 
Union, from Mr. Schmidt's point of view, can only be 
lessened, and Ms room for manuever sharply re- 
duced. By the end of last week. West German offi- 
cials were expressing worry about the, effect the Pol- 


ish strikes wixUd have on thefiebdnkl review session 
starting next month in Madrid, dearth the Chaneek 
lor'sdetente strat^,tiiati»si55iosedto discuss se- 
curity And confldence-birildl}^^ in Europe. 

Although Mr. Schmidt's re-election an QcL 5. seems 
such ^ near-certainty that none at London^ fire, big 


|,dd 


" cdfor’sTOstpohtik could adversely - affert afn y later 
' atfempt^to re-embraceMn .GIonek^ Tbe Christian 1 
Democrats may have gained sonwruJvahtage by 
. shouting thrir solidarity with the striking Polish 
worked loudffthanMr. Schmidt’s Social Democrats 
pqn; and by asking how the Chancellor can continue 
to offer support ter a. man befog rejected bfefcla own 


sid 


■{idai 


toonersuppmw&mannemgrejeccea unsown ^4/ 

people. That the, tactics had some sfing was evident* - T i 

when Willy Brandt, the ftnrmer.ChaiKeUora^d Social*] 

Democratic Party chairmah. quiddy pronounced the J K 
Polishcri&is "no election theme." 

% Tfoe GierekTKKshowleft Mr. Schmidt wttk&s visit ... — ** 

to .East Germany, a trip that once seemed the perfect urSRY 

preelection draw of statesmanship and humanity, 

brt suddenly was transformed by the events in Po- ~ „ 

land into a difficult, unpredictable and thus politl-%, sjg* 


had made this "not the right time" for the first yisk^. ^ r y.-.rz- « j 
by a West German bead tf .government to East Ger-^ e ^V.:i r ' 
many in 10 years. 

Aides told reporters that the East Germans bad la?® 

made arrangements so difficult, that if waaimpossj- H* **** 
hie for him to go. The fact was, the tdp'had become^ 3 ;*! 
so laden with potential trouble for the QianceUor —3 
photos at him enjoying East ' German hospitality^ r ; A* 

while Polish work er s clung desperately to their goals $. ' s ‘Vi.W pt Cite 
—that the no^j decision was porepoUtical (ogle. 

Originally, the Chanc^lor had two goals. One was asp 


to get the East German leader, Erich Honecker, a s*'^ ^ 
Involved as possible In Mr. Schmidt's efforts to pre- ^ 1 *” . , l ,V 
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serve dritente; the other, an understandable election-^ - ^ *an, < 

year reflex, was to loosen East Germany’s conditions/ t \§c 

for 'tiravril in. and out of the country. Both goals - r ^ ' l^^her 
seemed reqyinahle at flrat. Last week they seemed,-^'-^^;. , , 5^73 I 


barely attainable. 


Well before Poland's troubles, the Soviet press ' s.-*^ !/ m 
began indirectly reminding the East Germans of the l J ‘ 

dangere any substantial relaxation of travel restrlc-^ ‘^ r 

tkma would pose, pointing to East Germany's ■“un- -w^ess „ 
certain youtii” and their interest in West German -r#-* 

J™ «... T -- ..w h.ivc 'Wram 
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Source: Embassy of Federal RepubUc ot Germany 
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East Germans appeared to cross up Mr.^ Schmidt by " 
ch&nglag the site of the meeting from a Baltic sea re- 
sort to anTsolated lodge east of Berlin. The purpose 
seemed clear enough; to keep Mr. Schmidt away 
from .EasitJSsnnan crowds and possible unwanted 
de m o nst r a tlons of affection. Petty negotiations in-} 
voting detaiIs.of the traveling fmtiier compromised/ < 
the mood of the viMt. ;; • V* 
- ' Mr. S chmidt and Mr. Hoenlcker were to have met 
at Wertxdlinsee.a lake about 15 miles from the Oder 
river. East Germany’s border with Poland. Regard- . 
l£S8 of howthe flood of events cm the for side df that j 
border eventually affect the rest of the world, they 
have already spilled over- and stained the Chancel- 
lor’s attempts at underpinning his notions of d&ente. 
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Qaddati Strives-for Violent Revolution — and Paradoxically, forWestern Respect 
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dam are being held without specific charges, only 

vague' accusations of spying. The diplomatic com-,^ -f ; i , ^ l , *™r 


Contact/ JUdcSowHa 

M uammar rf-Qaddafl 


A Prophet Without Honor 
But Not Without Means 


By YOUSSEF ML IBRAHIM 


TRIPOLI, Libya— Of the hundreds of thousands of 
portraits of Col. Muammar el-Qaddafi that adorn 
Tripoli, the most prevalent show the Libyan ruler in 
national robes above a quotation from his Idol, 
GamaJ Abdel Nasser. "As I leave you," said the late 
Egyptian leader after visiting Libya in 1970, “I say 
that my brother Muammar el-Qaddafi is the guard- 
ian of Arab nationalism and of Arab unity." 

Foreign diplomats and the few Libyans who are 
still willing to discuss politics agree that the quota- 
tion sums up Libya’s single foreign policy objective. 
But as he celebrates his 11th. year In power next 
week. Colonel Qaddafi appears far from his dream of 
leading the Arab world. He is not on speaking terms 
with his Arab neighbors, Egypt, the Sudan and Tuni- 
sia. A- significant portion of his army is stationed on 
the eastern border facing 50,000 Egyptian troops. His 
"Third International Theory,” the Libyan blueprint 
for world revolution, is. derided in Arab capitals and 
virtually unheard of outside the Middle East. 

His decade-long campaign to win Arid) allies and 
supporters appears permanently stalled. Even such • 
militant states as Algeria, Iraq and Syria plus Yasir 
Arafat’s Palestine Liberation Organization maintain 


their distance. Since he accused Mr. Arafat last 
December of scuttling the Palestinian cause, Mr. 
Qaddafi' s ties with fellow Arabs have been limited 
mainly to extremist fringegroups. 

At home, his stern and chaotic application of 
vaguely socialistic theories, accompanied by police- 
state repression, bas provoked a gathering storm of 
discontent. Last week. ^ there were reports, denied by 
the Government, of a mutiny of 600 air force troops in 
Tobruk. "He is a very lonely man," said a West 
European ambassador. "Even his Russian friends 
don’t trust him.” Like other foreign envoys In Trip- 
oli, he sees "blackmail and subversion” as Libya’s 
main remaining form of "diplomacy.” 

A -fortnight ago, Ahmad al-Shahatl, who heads 
Libya's External Relations Secretariat, handed the 
Ambassadors of Italy, Britain and West Germany 
notes demanding payment of “reparations" for dam- 
ages their armies Inflicted on Libya during World 
War IX. Asked last week what Libya would do U the 
three countries did not comply, Mr. Sbahati replied, 
"We know where their wounds are; we can stick our 
fingers where it really hurts. ” 

These are not idle threats. In December, the 
United States Embassy in Tripoli was burned by an 
orchestrated mob of Libyan youths. In February, 
France’s Embassy and its Benghazi consulate were 


munity believes they are being used as a bargaining »» JTt 

tool to force, the release of six Libyans who have been ; 

charged. with murdering Libyan political exiles 
England. Last month, two American oil englneera^. ’lfj . ' V* 
were released after more than three months In jail on' 7 " TB 

espionage charges. They were picked up as they 
photographed some of the hundreds of wrecked cars 
that litter Libya’s highways. 

Diplomatic officials report that Cuban, East Ger- ] 

■ man and Soviet instructors are rigorously training at i 

least 7,000 Egyptians, Palestinians, Tunisians and 

other Africans In subversion and guerrilla war tech- 
niques. Most of the trainees were recruited from 
Libya’s, expatriate Arab labor force, estimated at 
80,000 Tunisians, 60,000 Egyptians, 40,000 Palestin- 
ians and several thousand workers from Chad, the 
Sudan and the central belt of Africa. Armed by * 

Libya, their mission is to attempt to overthrow the HBul 
regimes of Egypt, the Sudan and Tunisia and to as- W® 

srist Pollsarlo From guerrillas fighting Morocco. 

In January, 120 Libyan-trained Egyptian Moslen^JSSRll 
. militants were arrestedafter attacks on police posti" wmJS&r' 

‘ and bombings in Alexandria. The same month, 2IX 
Libyan-trained Tunisians raided the town of Gafsa J* 

120 miles from Tunis, in an unsuccessful attempt 
establish a local base and to call in Libyan 
forces to "liberate” Tunisia. In neighboring Chad ifafflHBQ 
Libya is sponsoring a faction in the long civil 'warJy^j^^MPi 
Further afield, it is reliably reported to be aiding thefpM' m 

Moslem Moro National Liberation Front whidi^A' • 
claimed the killing of 30 people in March in V 

Philippines. |tt *1 

The common denominator for granting support apKfg* wpmm 
pears to be the recipient’s willingness to pledge “''Tirvl** 

• glance to Colonel Qaddafi ’s regime and to fight fadSH^Bln 
tions that displease him. Thus, Libya switche<^^^n9K 
money and weapons from the predominantly Mrislen^HHwH^S 
Eritrian Liberation Front to support its enemy, 

Marxist Ethiopian regime of Mengistu Halle 

am. The switch may have been prompted by suppor m 

the Eritreans receive from Egypt and Saudi Arabia £ % - 

■ regimes the Colonel Qaddafi wants to overthrow. p|raft wr 
. A representative samp li n g of Government guest 

at Tripoli’s Beach Hotel last week included Ahme 
Gibril. Ieader of the extremist Popular Front for th K 
Liberation of 'Palestine-General Command; a grou 
of bearded Iranian militants and a deflation fror JBc 
die Arab Socialist Union of Lebanon' who received iBwjfijl 
- long lecture from Colonel Qaddafi on third world b W 
. temational theory. ^ I 

-But despite his violently anti-Western instinct 
Colonel Qaddafi finds it imperative to maintain tic B 
with. Western Europe and the United States. “H ^ 
needs Western technology, of course, but there Is ai 
other motivaticHi that is almost Irrational in the co 
text of bis anti-Western disposition,” a long-tkr 
Palestinian resident of Tripoli contends. "It is a sa 
of admiration for the West, a need to get recognitic 
and respect, no matter how, from the West.” This, 1 
the opinion of many foreigners in Tripoli, explaii 
Libya’s attempts to cultivate relations with a variet 
of American groups and the relationship it nurture 
with Billy Carter, the President’s brother. 

Colonel Qaddafi, who gained power at the age. of ' 
and is still one of the world’s youngest national ^ sa> 
ere, speaks with conviction of the "wider attachmei 
of the Arab masses to the Libyan revolution.” D 
spite the rejections his offers of unity have enedui 
tered from Egypt, Tunisia and other Arab count* 3 ® 
be appears convinced there is an undercurrent. 1 
support for him somewhere out there in tbe Are 
world. He also appears bent oti flushing It out. 
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1980/81 edition , the most detailed, practical and informative guide book on isn 
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Dissidents to 
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toastore, students and politicians in disarray, appar- 
/«*!? dtadnating, at least for the present, demo- 
I era tic opposition in South Korea. 

Yun Po Sun, an aged former President, who stood 
- up against the late President Park Chung Hee. is ill ■ 
with diabetes. His home in Seoul is no longer a gath- 
! dissidents. The Korean National 

Council o t Chunches, the center of Protestant resist- 
ance, is leaderless. And Kim Young Sam has re- 
signed as leader of the opposition New Democratic 
Party and withdrawn from politics under army pres- 
sure. The National Assembly is shut and university 
campuses are closed. 

New dissident leaders may eventually arise after 
Gen. Chon Too Hwan, who resigned from the armed 
forces on Friday, is elected as President this week by 
the right-wing, rubber-stamp electoral college set up 
p n< * i r Park’s 1972 Constitution. But new opposi- 
tion le aders are unlikely to show themselves soon. 
Public protest now, under repressive martial law 
appears impossible. 

The press Is under military control. Seoul newspa- } 
pars publish articles stating that Mr. Kim and his / 
supporters have admitted allegations of sedition and 
other crimes, although they have denied almost all 
charges against them in court. Only those parts of 
r foreign correspondents’ reports considered favora- 
ble to the regime are played back in Seoul newspa- 
pers. The impression is given that the United States ' 


supports Mr. Chon, a 49-year-old former paratrooper 
and intimate of Mr. Park. Korean newspapers and 
magazines reportedly have dismissed 400 journal- 
ists. Lavish articles, illustrated in color, depict the 
future first family of South Korea. Editorials laud 
Mr. Chon, the “great leader,” in the exaggerated 
manner familiar in North Korea. 

Using stick-and-caiTOt methods, Mr. Chon has 
paralyzed the Christian churches, the chief source of 
organized opposition under Mr. Park. The Rev. Moon 
Ik Hwan, a critic of the old regime and translator of 
the New Testament, was arrested with Mr. Kim. Mr. 
Q»n took spiritual guidance, according to United 
States military officials here, from Billy Kim. a fun- 
damentalist preacher who presents himself as 
South Korea’s Billy Graham." General Chon ap- 
peared at a televised breakfast prayer meeting with 
fundamentalist pastors and was seen to join his 
hands In worship. Whether he is a Christian is not 
™own, but he has encouraged fundamentalists, 
granting permission For an evangelical crusade this 
month that drew attendance estimated at more than 
one million believers. H is tactic appears to be to di- 
vide Christian intellectuals, the orthodox elite who do 
not seek strength in numbers or mass conversions 
but who were the core of the Pack opposition, from 
the numerous hot-gospelers who pose no threat to 
Mr. Chon and may support him in future elections. In 
a total population of 37 million. South Korea's 6 mil- 
lion to 7 million Christians bulk large. 

Mr. Chon also has moved to crush Mr. Park's other 
nemesis, the students. "Campus unrest will not be 
tolerated under any circumstances,” he told college 
presidents last week. "The habit of street demon- 
strations will be uprooted even at the cost of some 
sacrifices." Prosecutor-General Kim Chong Kyong 
told prosecutors that “antisocial elements” must be 
eliminated, identifying them as including "those who 
create and spread groundless rumors, those who di- 
vide the national consensus” in support of Mr. Chon. 

Dissidents have compiled a list of 168 people ar- 
rested since May 17, when full martial law was im- 
posed by the army junta. A breakdown suggests that 
the "impure elements” most feared by the army are 
students. Among those arrested were 97 students, 24 
politicians, 17 journalists and eight pastors. Scores of 
students and liberal professors were “purged" from 
the universities to thwart any attempt to repeat the 
student revolution of April 1960 that overthrew the 
corrupt regime of President Syngman Rhee. 

However, st u d en t street demonstrations against 
Mr. Park were not large, until the Pusan and Masan 
riots that preceded his murder last year. During his 
18-year rule, the parliamentary opposition was his 
primary concern. In 1971, Kim Dae Jung came close 
to defeating Mr. Park in the last free presidential 
election, with 47 percent of the vote. After the close 
outcome, Mr. Park drafted the 1972 Constitution em- 
powering him to choose one-third of the 231-member 
National Assembly. 

When the army took control in May, the junta’s 
first priority was to eliminate potential rivals and 
power centers. Martial law authorities arrested Kim 


Jong Pil, head of Mr. Park's ruling Democratic Re- 
publican Party, and stripped him of $36 million 
amassed from bribes and business deals. They put 
Kim Young Sam under bouse arrest, denying foreign 
correspondents access to him, then forced Mr. Kim, 
an effective opponent of Mr. Park in the last si* 
months of his rule, into re tire mem. Other politicians 
were driven from office by disclosures of corrupt 
deals and marital infidelities. 

Combining repression of dissidents with an anti- 
corruption drive that had no parallel in Mr. Park's 
time, police officials, tax collectors, national and 
local government employees — tens of thousands of 
time-servers and corrupt officials — were dis- 
charged. Only big business escaped the junta's atten- 
tions, an exception that suggests General Chon and 
his fellow officers had business backing behind the 
scenes when they seized full power three months ago. 
Business leaders have indicated that they preferred 
a military-industrial combination to taking their 
chances on militant inroads into Korea’s weak, man- 
agement-dominated qpterprise unions. 

Overshadowed by the house-cleaning of govern- 
ment officials, the junta's assault on a small mi- 
nority of dissidents may pass virtually unnoticed by 
the general public. The purges are popular. They will 
install a new generation in government, dependent 
upon the army and Mr. Chon for their positions. 

All has begun smoothly for South Korea’s new 
leaders, but important tests await Mr. Chon when he 
eventually reopens the universities and the National 
Assembly, after his inauguration as President. 



Kim Dae Jong, frost, emerging from an 
earlier detention fas Seoul in 1*78. 
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Religion Pays Its Penalties 
In the Indian? Secular State 




By MICHAELT. KAUFMAN 

NEW DELHI — Like a recurring malignancy, 
fighting between Hindus and Moslems spread 
quickly last week through Northern India, /leaving a 
wake of suspicion and once again scarrfog the na- 

itfanai ideal of a secular-state. _ J~_ 

It began, like the Sepfry rebelli on, of . 1*57, with a - 
rumor about ~pigs.- Just as credulous Modem troops 
were set against the British then by being told that 
newly issued cartridges were wrapped in lard, so 
Moslem worshipers in the northern city of Morada- 
bad a fortnight ago were told that payee were per- 
mitting pigs to graze on, and thus denle, a prayer 
ground outside a mosque. The crowd turned its fury 
on the police, who fired. The rage of the mobgrew to 
take in Hindu shops. The Hindus banded together for 


their own protection. The line between offense and 
defense became blurred and, in a ripple effect, as 
fears were fueled by rumors and reports, the trouble 
spread until ultimately, almost ever yw here, the In- 
dian nation was to some extent cleaved and polarized 
into mutually suspicious religious communities. 

By the time the disorders abated and c ur fews were 
Jbefog withd rawn, t he nationwide death toll was near 
injured and thousands more ar- 
rested. ^HimmwPof’ shops were looted and burned. 
And India's Moslem minority was exposed as still: 
highly vulnerable and highly insecure despite the 33- 
year-pld commitment of India's leaders to secular 
development. As in most other instances of Indian 
communal rioting and fighting', most of the dead ap- 
peared to be Moslems. Like the South African blacks 
of Soweto and weaker groups everywhere, India’s 
Moslems are most vulnerable in times of clash and 



* fury. And like others suffering discrimination, they 
seem to be more often victimized in times of cairn as 
well. In India, Moslems are poorer, less educated, 
less healthy than the national average. They suffer 
more unemployment than Hindus and are underrep- 
resented in the armed services and the police. 

Both the problems of Moslems in India and India's 
Moslem problem derive from the anomalous position 
Moslems have occupied since the subcontinent was 
partitioned into Islamic Pakistan and pr ofessedly 
secular, but overwhelmingly Hindu, India. With 70 
million Moslems, India has the world's fourth largest 
Islamic population, behind Indonesia, RanginHwh 
and Pakistan. Yet, Moslems form a minority of less 
than 12 percent in India (population, S53 million in 
1979). There is also the contradiction implicit for an 
underprivileged minority — defined by religion — in 

- a- country committed to social justice and secular- 
ism. The state supports affirmative action programs 

- Ky jjgp rtvcd low-caste people and tribal members. 
BanHeh scholarships and ^ reserved Government 

— jobsare not open to poor Moslems, classed as mem- 
bers of a religious group, not a social category. 

In political terms, India’s Moslems have had se- 
verely limited options. Confrontation politics tend to 
be counterproductive for so relatively small a mi- 
nority, except in localities where Moslems are highly 
concentrated. And even in those cases, there is seri- 
ous risk of setting off a backlash in other areas. As 
for joining in coalition with other groups, there is tbe 
fear of being swamped by the majority. 

Essentially, the Moslems’ predicament remains a 
direct consequence of partition. Many of them see 
their community as a remnant, left behind when bet- 
ter-off, better-educated Moslems joined their co-reli- 
gionists in Pakistan or what is now Bangladesh. The 
Hindu majority often perceives Moslems against the 
backdrop of deep mistrust of Pakistan which has 
three times erupted into war. In light of these experi- 
ences there is widespread suspicion of Moslems as a 
potential fifth column. Yes, they are citizens and 
some have been war heroes, Supreme Court judges, 
air force commanders; Moslems have even served 
as President and Vice President. Still, in casual con- 
versations. Hindus of all backgrounds often express 
the view that "they" have to be watched. 

There are striking, if somewhat superficial, simi- 
larities between the way India and Israel treat their 
respective Islamic communities. Both states were 
born in-partition. Both are bordered by Islamic coun- 
tries with whom wars have been fought and won. 
Both are democracies that have extended political 
rights to their Moslem minorities. Both have funda- 
mentalist parties among their Jewish and Hindu ma- 
jorities which are challenging secular politics. The* 
West Bank Arab who bridles under Israeli control 
has his counterpart in the Kashmiri Moslem militant 
who claims to be living under Indian military occu- 
pation. Of course, these surface similarities give way 
to appreciable differences. For one, India, which has 
strongly backed the Palestinian cause, has generally 
good relations with Islamic states, despite continu- 
ing tensions with Pakistan. For another, Moslems 
have entered the highest levels of Indian bureaucra- 
cy, politics, army and business. Finally, the leaders 
of India are committed to secularism and have so far 
successfully resisted groups like the Rashtriya 
S wayam sevak Sangh who be live in a Hindu raj. 

However, in India as in Israel, domestic policies 
affect foreign relations with neighbors and vice 
versa. When the clashes between Moslems and police 
erupted in northern India, Pakistani newspapers ex- 
pressed alarm at “massacres." Tensions increased. 
Some Indian politicians were pointing to support 
being funneied to local Islamic groups from wealthy 
Arab states. Some argued that the disorders were 
provoked by Moslem militants who want to regain 
control over voters who supported Mrs. Gandhi and 
her Integra tionlst party. 

In Kashmir last week, Sheik Mohammed Abdul- 
lah, the 72-year-old chief minister of the state, who 
o ne** spent 11 years in prison for demanding self- 
determination for Kashmir, said in an interview that 
the only solution to India’s strains over Moslem 
policy was to expand opportunities for the Islamic 
community, to increase its vested interest In keeping 
the peace and enhancing prosperity. 

“We must augment the good things that have al- 
ready been done to raise economic conditions so that 
Mourns will feel they are a real part of the nation,” 
the Sheik said. Essentially this was the same strat- 
egy offered by liberals for dealing with the demands • 
of American Macks, expressed against the backdrop 
of riots in the 1960’s. But in India, the pieof available 
benefits is much smaller than in the United States 
and then, mo, there are so many more claimants. 



In Summary 


Billy Carter 
Spends Two Days 
In the Hot Seat 

“I hope this testimony will show in 
common-sense fashion that Billy Car- 
ter is not a buffoon, a boob or a 
wacko," Billy Carter said last week as 
he began his testimony before a spe- 
cial Senate subcommittee. He might 
not have come across as Billy the 
Boob, but, after two days in front of the 
television cameras, the President’s 
brotMer didn't quite made it as Billy 
the Fox either. 

Many members of the panel de- 
nounced him as Irresponsible. And 
they clearly didn't buy his assertions 
that the $220,000 be got from Libya 
came with no strings attached. 
“There's a stream of mendacity that 
flows all through this," said Senator 
Patrick J. Leahy, Democrat of Ver- 
mont, a member of the special sub- 
committee formed last month to sort 
out Mr. Carter’s dealings with Libya 
and the White House. 

Mr. Carter — who portrayed himself 
as a man all but ruined by Jimmy Car- 
ter's political success — insisted the 
money was a loan, not a payment for 
Influence rendered. It was. he said, 
just coincidence that he got an initial 
$20,000 check less than a month after 
President Carter had a chat with 
Libya's chief diplomatic representa- 
tive in Washington. Ronald Sprague, a 
California consultant who helped Billy 
Carter negotiate tbe “loan," said Trip- 
oli provided tbe money, at a low inter- 
est rate, because it considered Billy 
Carter a friend. 

There was no testimony suggesting 
that tbe headwaters of the “stream of 
mendacity.” if there was any, are any- 
where near the Oval Office. But more 
painted questions about the White 
House’s contacts with Billy Carter — 
and whether the President really was 
totally unaware of his brother’s plans 
to parlay his connections with Libya 
into big bucks — are likely to come 
later. The reported Libyan connec- - 
dons of Robert L. Vesco. the financier 1 
now hiding out in the Bahamas, may 
be explored as well. 

There may be more questions, too, 
about tbe subcommittee's surprise dis- 
closure that Mr. Sprague and another 
Californian associated with Billy Car- 
ter figured in a Justice Department 
drug smuggling investigation. Sub- 
committee counsel Philip W. Tone al- 
lowed that there were no indications 
that Mr. Carter was a target of the In- 
vestigation, but only after making him 
sweat a little. Chairman Birch Bayh, 
Democrat of Indiana, said the an- 
nouncement was made in the interest 
getting “everything on top of the 
table." Later, though, it developed 
that the inquiry was actually a Treas- 
ury Department probe of possible tax 
and customs violations, and that Mr. 
Carter’s associates were said to be 
“peripheral figures" in the affair. 


Reversing the Jets 


Billy Carter at Senate hearings. 

labor federation's executive council 
meeting in Chicago last week, tbe an- 
swer was at least partly dear. It is: at 
least partly. 

Most of the council’s stands — sup- 
port for the striking workers in Poland 
and for union involvement in pension 
fund investment — were unexception- 
able, by Meany standards. But one 
would have been beyond the bar. Per- 
sonally led by Mr. Kirkland, federa- 
tion leaders waived a longstanding 
rule requiring that a council mem ber 
be a chief officer of a member union 
and appointed Joyce Miller, vice presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing and 
Textile Workers, toslt among them. 

That brings minority membership 
on the 35-member council to two 
(Frederick O'Neal, president of the 
Associated Actors and Artists of 
America, a black, is the other) — at a 
time when, increasingly, card-carry- 
ing unionists are likely to be young, fe- 
male or black, but only 16 percent are 
members of federation unions. 


Congress May Pass 
Some Cliffhangers 

With polls showing that, come Nov. 
5, many Democratic incumbents could 
be facing unemployment, the urge to 
get out and press the flesh is stranger 
than usual on Capitol Hill this year. In 
the rush to wrap it up, much legisla- 
tion, it appears, may be trampled or 
put aside for the 1981-model Congress 
to worry about. 

One notable exception could be an 
Alaska lands bill, a version of which 
was adopted by the Senate last week. 
Nearly a decade ago. Congress began 
debating proposals for preserving un- 
developed portion r of the state. The 
Senate finally settled an a compromise 
that would set aside some 104 million 
acres for national parks and wildlife 
refuges. The bill will now be presented 
to the House, which earlier passed an 
Alaska lands measure with stricter 
limits on oil and gas exploration, along 
with a kind of take it or leave it ultlma- 
'ttihi. AfasItf'Senator'MIke Grtvfei has 
-threatened to mount a filibuster — in 
an attempt, with time running out on 
the session, to kill the legislation — if 
the House tinkers with the Senate’s 
handiwork. But proponents think they 
have the votes to get around Mr. 
Gravel before tbe gavel fails. 

Tbe fate of housing legislation may 
be a bit more iffy. The House last week , 
passed a $38.5 billion bill that would 
for the first time provide subsidies for 
some middle-income renters. The Sen- 
ate voted against the middle-income 
housing plan two months ago. Despite 
the likelihood that Congress will be 
called back to Washington after Elec- 
tion Day, other legislation seems dead 
due to lack of time or Interest. A mas- 
sive revision of the Federal criminal 
code has finally emerged from com- 
mittee, but Speaker Thomas P. O’Neill 
Jr. said the House might not be able to 
spare three days for debate. Similarly, 
railroad deregulation may have been 
shunted onto a siding for good. 


On Hijacks to Cuba S an Franciscans 


The old behavioral profiles of possi- 
ble hijackers have been dusted off, and 
armed guards are now riding certain, 
susceptible flights. But attempts to 
commandeer commercial airliners 
and take them to Cuba continued last 
week. A man who boarded a plane in 
Melbourne, Fla., allegedly claimed to 
have a suitcase full of explosives; he 
was subsequently arrested, and his 
baggage turned out to be primed with 
balloons and firecrackers. Later, an- 
other man who said he had a bomb but 
didn't, according to authorities, was 
arrested at a Philadelphia airport. 

Earlier this month, within a single 
week, six attempts succeeded. The hi- 
jackings were apparently by Cuban 
refugees who wanted to go home. Io 
many, cases, hijackers got their way 
by threatening to ignite flammable or 
explosive substances they’d smuggled 
aboard. The incidents led Federal au- 
thorities to reinstate, at all airports in 
Florida, tbe behavioral profiles that 
metal detectors, with their ability to 
pick out knives and guns, had presum- 
ably made obsolete seven years ago. 
Sky marshals would be riding many 
flights that originate In Florida indefi- 
nitely, an F.A.A. spokesman said. 

Last weekend, the profiles — in es- 
sence, tips for visually picking likely 
suspects out of a Une of boarding pas- 
sengers — were said to have contrib- 
ute 1 to the arrest of would-be hijack- 
ers at Miami International Airport. 


Affirmative Action 
By Lane &' Co. 

When the late George Meany retired 
as chairman of the A. F. L. -C. I.O, 
the big question was how much Lane 
Kirkland would differ from his former 
boss. Eighteen months later, at the 


Choose the Old Way 

In a city in which municipal politics 
is a consuming passion, maybe It 
makes sense to hold a special election 
In August. Anyway, the Son Francisco 
Republican Central Committee, the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
and the Apartment House Associations 
Consolidated thought so, and from 
their point of view, it turned out last 
week, they were right. 

Only 34.8 percent of the city’s 404,000 
registered voters showed up at the 
polls. But all it was going to take was 
50 percent of the number that turned 
out, and 50.57 percent agreed with the 
election’s sponsors — that the city’s 
Board of Supervisors is no longer ac- 
countable to the city as a whole, and 
that therefore the city should return to 
at-large elections followed from 1898 
until 1977. 

Opposed to the timing of Tuesday’s 
vote, and to repeal, were groups with 
an interest in the kind of minority rep- 
resentation the district election sys- 
tem has made possible, including the 
Black Leadership Forum, tbe local 
chapter of La Raza en Accion, the 
Alice B. Toklas Democratic Club, and 
the Harvey Milk Gay Democratic Club 
(named for the first avowed homosex- 
ual to hold public office in San Fran- 
cisco and the first to die on duty, shot 
by a fellow supervisor). 

Today, only one of the 11 p re-1977 su- 
pervisors stiU holds office. As the re- 
sult of last week’s successful repeal 
initiative — led by Terry Francois, the 
first black member, who quit when the 
district-election system passed In 1978 
— all will now have to stand for re- 
election in November. 

Michael Wright 
and Caroline Rand Hemm 
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Arms and the Men on the Campaign Trail 
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Both Presldcm Jimmy Carter (top) and 
Ronald Reagan addressed tbe 62nd National 
American Legion Convention In Boston last 
week while John B. Andervoo (bottom) spoke 
before the national convention of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars In Odciftx 
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Behind Eveiy 
Defense Policy 
There Lurks 
A Political Idea 


ByADAMCLYMER 


BOSTON 


N )T since the “missile gap” of 1960 has defense 
policy been as much of a campaign issue in a 
peacetime election as it is this year. And it’s not 
just because of what the Russians are doing and 
what the candidates think about that. 

For both President Carter and his main challenger. 
Ronald Reagan, arms policy in this campaign is a metaphor 
' for leadership. Mr. Reagan wants to keep public attention 
focused on the subject as a way to remind them that they 
should think of Mr. Carter as weak and vacillating . Mr. Car- 
ter likes tbe subject just fine, because he wants voters to 
keep thinking of Mr. Reagan’s finger on the nuclear button, 
and to recoil from that prospect. 

All the while. Congress, which usually takes over on 
arms issues after the grand speeches by Presidents and 
their rivals have died away, is busily adding money to the 
budget estimates for defense. The Senate Budget Commit- 
tee voted last week to add $5.6 billion, because of inflation, it 
said, to the S153.7 billion it approved only two months ago. 

Wherever the realities lay — and when Defense Secre- 
tary Harold Brown announced the development of an invis- 
ible (to radar) warplane Friday it was even hader to tell, 
especially in view of his insistence only last weekend that his 
speeches weren't politically motivated — the campaign ar- 
guments were laid out there. 


Defense Cuts Go Out of Style 

All three leading candidates visited the American Le- 
gion convention, walking in wearing their Legion caps, to 
make their pitches. 

Mr. Reagan argued that the spending figures the Ad- 
ministration uses are “phony,” said Mr. Carter had passed 
up many fearsome weapons systems such as the B-l bomb- 
er, and contended the Soviet Union would only get serious 
about arms control once it knew the United States would not 
let itself get behind. Mr. Carter argued that major advances 
had been made in real strength while he was in office, 
reversing the previous Republican trend, but that real se- 
, curity lies in the twin approach pf arming and negotiating. 

1 * 'And.Represehtative JobnB. Anderson/Ch^independent; - 
attacked! "ifiem “both (tfidilgji thfe; Legionnaires : only liked' it ' 
•when 1ie : attacked Mr. Cart&f), saying the ^ nation waS ' 
stronger than Mr. Reagan thought, but that Mr. Carter, 
when be wasn’t “leading us in circles,” was following tbe 
Californian's bad examples, weakening on SALT and going 
for expensive systems like the MX missile. 

This argument may come at a significant moment in 
political history, and Mr. Carter himself is an example of 
change. The Pentagon ("the most wasteful bureaucracy,” 
he said) was one of the opponents be ran against in 1976, 
when he began his campaign promising a 5 percent to 7 per- 
cent cut in military spending. By the time be was nominat- 
ed, he wasshifting to promising to cut only the rate of growth 
in defense spending — at a time when Congress, after Viet- 
nam, was just beginning to appropriate more — and he in- 
deed did do so. By now, however, defense spending is in- 
creasing faster than under former President Ford’s 1977 
projections, and Mr. Carter’s quarrels with the Hill are 
generally more focused on where, rather than on how much. 


There’s a Greater Uncertainty 
Than the Outlook for SALT 


Electioneering War Plans 


By RICHARD BURT 


His own shift, and his speech here bristled with ad- 
vocacy of arms measures, parallels growing public support 
for increased arms outlays. New York Times /CBS Polls 
have reflected that concern throughout the year. In Janu- 
ary, for the first time in at least 11 years, a plurality of the 
public thought too little was being sport on arms. This 
month 51 percent, in the first clear margin recorded on that 
issue, said the United States' goal should be arms superi- 
ority over, not equality with, the Soviet Union. 

But with the campaign debate largely over exciting or 
menacing weapons systems — such as the new invisible 
warplane, a nice counter to the cancelled B-l, or tbe MX — 
or overall military military spending totals, public anxieties 
can be fanned or soothed without getting at one of the diffi- 
culties that tbe Congress constantly creates for the military. 

Only Mr. Anderson — though he did not blame his fellow 
Congressmen — dealt with it here, when he complained that 
basic maintenance was being shortchanged in the Pentagon 
budget. Whoever is elected, it may not be easy for him to 
persuade a Congressman with a tank factory or an aircraft 
plant in his district that $25 million more for engine grease is 
a more important way to hold off the Russians than an 
equivalent expenditure on the local tank or fighter. 

But for the moment, no matter how much the candi- 
dates believe their arguments, those arguments are devices 
they are using to help get elected. One of the key themes, for 
example, in Mr. Reagan’s Boston speech dealt less with any 
specific decision than with the image he wants the public to 
hold of the President, and not just on defense matters. “It. is 
easy to become confused about the Carter Administration’s 
views,” he said, “since they change frequently, are so often 
contradictory, and there is so much difference between 
what is said and what is done.” 

Mr. Carter was saying it softer than the week before, 
when he accepted his nomination with the warnin g that Mr. 
Reagan’s commitments would lead to the “alarming and 
perilous destiny” of nuclear war. Last-week he did not ev6n 
use the word “Republican” to the Legion, though be was a 
bit more direct Friday before the more friendly American 
Federation of Teachers in Detroit. To both audiences, be 
presented himself as the sober, careful guardian of national 
defense always ready for negotiation. In contrast, he sug- ' 
gested instead of hammering as he did the week before, that 
his foe sought a “dangerous and costly arms race” bringing 
nearer “misunderstanding and miscalculation could lead to 
a global catastrophe." 

Neither of these caricatures is being manufactured in 
the dark. Each side seeks to overcome the other’s efforts. 
Richard Wirthlin, Mr. Reagan's polltaker, calls the Carter 
approach “the ’button' issue” and to neutralize it his candi- 
date speaks, as he did Friday in Dallas to the evangelical 
Christian nondenominational Roundtable, of the “careful, 
measured renewal of our military strength.” Mr. Carter, 
seeking to project an Image of resolve, not vacillation, pep- 
pered his speech herewith such descriptions of his record as 
"prudent. . . steady . . . improved.” 

Even this early in the campaign, neither side was tak- 
ing a chance on understatement, as each sought to use the 
arms issue as a frame for the electorate's thinking on basic 
questions of character. History demonstrates the approach 
may work, regardless of the realities of the arms race. The 
Kennedy Administration was in place, thanks In part to its 
campaign image of vigilance, before it decided there had 
been no missile gap after all. 


Washington 

0 LY a year ago, tbe capital's top political issue was 
whether the Carter Administration, in the face of 
conservative opposition, could win Senate ratifica- 
tion for its newly completed Strategic Arms Limi- 
tation Treaty. Last week, as the last 80 days of the Presiden- 
tial campaign got under way, not only Mr. Carter’s treaty 
but the still broader issues of superpower arms control were 
overshadowed by the politics of military preparedness. 

In his address to the American Legion in Boston, Mr. 
Carter declared that if he were re-elected, he would make 
sure that the United States could win any arms race with the 
Soviet Union. 

"We will compete, and compete successfully,” the 
Democratic nominee promised. A few days earlier, in Chi- 
cago.' his Republican opponent, Ronald Reagan, told the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars that the United States was al- 
ready in an arms race “but only the Soviets are racing.” In- 
dependent candidate John B. Anderson bold the same audi- 
ence that he, too, wanted to ' * rebuild our armed forces. ’ ’ 
Amid saber-rattling, the three candidates did pay lip 
service to arms control. Mr. Anderson said that Mr. Carter 
should have pressed the Senate to ratify the strategic arms 
treaty this year, rather than shelving It after Soviet troops 
slammed into Afghanistan last December. 

Mr. Carter, in his speech, defended his decision to defer 
Senate action, but said that he would push hard for ratifica- 
tion in a second term. For his part, Mr. Reagan reiterated 
his opposition to tbe treaty but also declared that he shared 
“the desire of the American people for arms limitations.” 

Arms Control Beyond SALT * 

Such affirmations of intention are the familiar stuff of 
election-year politics. But this year, tbe debate over the fu- 
ture of the treaty is obscuring a far more more fundamental 
question. That Is: Does Soviet-American arms control itself 
have a future? 

Although Mr. Carter, if he wins a second term, could 
push for approval of the pact early next year, it is by no 
means certain that he would succeed. 

For a start. Government specialists doubt that Moscow 
is preparing to remove its forces from Afghanistan; that 
wmild make any Senate ratification fight in 1981 tough. And 
even should the Russians pull out. Senate aides add, the 
treaty was viewed with keen skepticism even before the in- 
vasion. . 

The prospects for any Carter Administration ratifica- 
tion drive would also be affected by what happens in tbe 
Congressional elections. In a recent interview, a high-rank-' 
ing Administration official who follows arms control mat-' 
ters said that of the 30 senators up for re-election, at least 20 
are considered strong supporters of the treaty and some are 
vulnerable. 

If such pro-treaty Democrats as Frank Church of Idaho 
and John Culver of Iowa are unseated, the aide asserted, ob- 
taining a two-thirds majority for the treaty in the Senate 
next year would be nearly impossible. 

White House nervousness has been such that some aides 
have gone so far as to consider asking the Senate, after the 
November elections, to vote on the treaty in a special ses- 
sion, Such a move would be risky, to say the least, and offi- 
cials report that Senator Majority Leader Robert Byrd has 
not even been consulted. Many Senate staff members be- 


lieve that even if tbe White House could enlist Mr. Byrd, the 
President could still end up having tbe treaty voted down. 

Indeed, the possibility that the Senate, either this year 
or next, could reject the treaty has led some analysts to won- 
der If, in the long run, the interests of arms control might be 
better served by the election of the one candidate who actu- 
ally opposes the treaty, Mr. Reagan. . 

The proposition is based cm the view that attempting to 
renegotiate the treaty, as Mr. Reagan proposes, would be 
less disruptive in the long run to Soviet-American arms con- 
trol than a decisive defeat of the accord. One pro-treaty 

senator who declined to be named put it this way: 


“Obviously, neither rejecting the treaty nor renegotiat- 
ing it are very attractive alternatives. But in the current di- 
mater the most we can do is limit the damage to arms con- 
trol and that probably means going back to Moscow and 
renegotiating the treaty.” 


Delay May be Hurting Prospects 


And in his comments last week, Mr. Reagan clearly 
sought to create tbe impression that under his Presidency, 
arms control would not necessarily wither. "When we 
demonstrate our determination not to allow the Soviets to 
achieve a strategic advantage over us,” he told the Ameri- 
can Legion, “I believe they will become interested in legiti- 
mate arms control.” 

Judging by Moscow’s description last week of both Mr. 
Carter and Mr. Reagan as advocating a new arms race, it 
seems unlikely that the Russians would react favorably to 
renegotiating the arms treaty, which took almost seven 
years to conclude. But while Soviet specialists in Washing-, 
ton think that Moscow would loudly complain about any: 
overture for new negotiations, in the end the Russians would 
go along with Mr. Reagan's proposaL 

At the same time, several military analysts assert that 
the rapid pace of the Soviet strategic arms buildup mates it 
highly unlikely that American negotiators, in a new round of 
talks, could come up with a better agreement. 

. “If you believe like I do that when all is' said and done, 
SALT agreements are little more than snapshots of the 
strategic balance at a particular time,” a Pentagon official 
said, “then a new treaty in the early 1980’s could turn out. to • 
be more disadvantageous to us than the present one. 7 

Whatever the character of any new accord, even die 
strongest proponents of renegotiation acknowledge that it 
would take several years to put together. Accordingly, the . 
prospect that both sides will substantially Increase their 
strategic arsenals during the next five years has led some 
observers to suggest that for' arms control to survive, the 
two nations will have to seek new areas for agreement. 

Joseph Nye, a former State Department nuclear aide 
and now a professor at Harvard University, believes that 
even as Washington and Moscow engage in their own arms 
competition, they can cooperate in stopping the spread of 
weapons to other nations. One area in which the two sides 
might begin. to cooperate more closely, he suggested, is 
South Asia, where both act as suppliers of nuclear materials 
to India and where Pakistan Is apparently continuing Its ef- 
forts to buildiis first bomb. 

Heading oft a nuclear arms race on .the subcontinent 
.would be a significant achievement. But in their common 
failure to stabilize their own strategic relationship. Wash- 
ington and Moscow, in the view of Indian and Pakastani dip- 
lomats, have lost whatever credibility they nnrp possessed . 
In preaching toothers about the perils of nuclear weapons. 


ERIC PA 


WASHINGTON — When the United States anriotmeet. 
an aid to cooperation with Bolivia on najrcotics-cOntitd pro-, 
grams earlier this month, it was a signal that drugs had 
nsen to a;new prominence as an issue in foreign relations. 

Administration officials sald they doubted they would re- 
ceive much help from members of the new military junta in 
Lk Paz, who were reported to have financial ties to large- 
scale traffickers in cocaine. / u • 

The withdrawal from Bolivia was another setback for 
tte Drug Enforcement Administration, which likes to fight k. Vs — ’ 

the flicit narcotics trade as close to the source as possible. 

At akime when Southwest Asian heroin has flooded some freighter 

countries in Western Europe and started flowing Into! the ij ***” 

United States, the Federal drug agency has been forced to '* 8* 

removfe its agents from two of the main producer countrtesL^Vjp; Ric.han 
—Tran, where Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini ousted aU * s ® cf;< *rrsi of hot 
' American personnel, and Afghanistan, which American a : . and 
drug aghnts left just before the Soviet tropp® arrived. jLimptw 1 
D.E-A. atetivities in Pakistan were disrupted when tbe?^ V tout 


actft 


Mrfcor cob 

United States Embassywrat up in flames last November. c: !-cs of 

The United States’ drug enforcement agency closed Its and? 

regional headquarters in Caracas, Venezuela, in 1976, bring- .iL- e w .n for me 
ing home seyeraLsu^rvisors and instructing agents in the J;** r.Jt*« n ' s oV|a 
field to report directly to Washington. This year, the agency / 
instituted a similar policy of “direct reporting*' for its-j^ captain CM 
agents in Paries, to help the Administration cut costs by cut- she Kaslitf 

back overseas personnel.' . four It 

The Drag Enforcement Administration has been w3t f r 

1 in an : uphill' struggle ever since It was created by : ; ;f :ronc|*w 
dent Nixon ln.l973 to consolidate all drug enforcement^: in ^ 
ities in a ohir within the Justice Department. Drug'.# world's -mew 
i. have never enjoyed the public esteem or Cangres-'^j! 4? i'ther frrt| 
support traditionally accorded to Federal Bureau of* - y. tbe ccwMnaa 
tion agents. Nearly two-thirds of the 1,950 Federal :e p.irk w 
ats work undercover and therefore have no public 1 !-- anchorage 30 l 
tion or identity. cou'd 

Trade Flourishes’ 

is no easy way tomeasure the effectiveness of the 7 suck pratei'tftd 
drug agency in combating an apparently intractable prob- T t ^ r e ship* can r 
lem. The^General Accounting Office, an investigative arm of •■r.vjdstead*,* 
summarized the paradox in the title of a 214-page!^* rr. Reads of U 
report laite year: . “Gains made in controlling illegal drugs, 1 ‘7? 'j-jjt ron:r'.bul« 
yrt the drag trade flourishes/’ ■ ?•? rami* and to i 

. The price and purity of heroin sold in this country, and J vu. rU rr 

the number of deaths and in juriesattributable to the drug.^g.V. mae 

are usualltyonsidered reliable indicators of its availability/ .1 . ^ T ;,xal 

Efforts byuirfcey and Mexico to. s up pre s s the cultivation of 7^ tin 

poppies produced, a sharp reduction in supplies of heroin to 5 : 
the United States, but starting in the second half oftlast year , a CP :;. er v 
the indicators suggested an increase. . ' . ' . . iof'sla.ikO . and i 

The inc “ * “ '* * J J * ' 

because it- 
have come 

_ >orhad«ftr*‘&^ ’ ofej^SWngupto 

tops of pure h&Oin a year, more than ’twice thie amount ™ 5 "^ " 


LUIIJ* U1 (luicunuiu a you, iuuic uiou iniw iuc auniuw ntinii. 

produced in Southeast Asm and the illicit ixippy fields flf. J “^ 

Mexico combined 

ment relied for years mi a “buy and 

- - ... vs! y brmgmg cqk 


."••Domestic 
bast” philosophy 
arrested the selle 
lead investigators 
not always work. 

.- Mr. Bensinger, 
law enforcement offl< 
Federal agency’s ai 
trade, tbe “highly 
terprises” that 
financial aspects of 


ndercover agents bought drugs andthen “■ * 

,'in thehope that these encoun t ers would 1 nr ~* r 7 :cri ? r 
' big-time traffickers. The strategy did 1 - • ■*f :e ^ UI 
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, former, business executive and state 1 boo?TS,n B ***** 
in Illinois, has tried to re-focus the -r^pten Roads n 

.1 -LS. . .1 1 .v- J ^ ihir K-ie tawaml 


import 


ition an top echelons of: the drug kas becotM 
sized! structured, oorporate-likea^ :9 ^~ item. Ak t 


enough to suit some critic 


Richard. J. Davis,., 
for enforcement, estimat 
generated at least $40 bfllic 
— nearly all of it, of course, 
an alarmingincrease In 
Mr.^ Davis-said, suggesting 


surplus was due to drug traffi 

The drug enforcement 
vestigation and Treasury are 
vratigations in hopes of cai 
tbe drug Smugglers said to be 
murders in Florida in the last 
law .enforcement officials 
passed tourism as the biggest indi 

Realizing the extent to which 
mercy of other countries in its 
mer Secretary of State, Cyrus R. 
Warren M. Christopher and Mathea 
to hold the newly created po6lti(m.of 
international narcotics matters, ^ha 
in discussions with foreign l ea d er s. 

Despite cooperation from 
say they cannot make a substantial 
traffic without stronger laws at home, 
and major drug dealers have access to 
they can often buy their freedom with 
when convicted , participants in a large 
ceive short prison sentences. More than 
marijuana traffickers serve no time 
toMnBensinger.; 

Often, said Senator Sam Nunn of 
"the judicial odds favor the dope dealer.” 


He has also emphasized tee J ^ dcvetapW 
cs investigations, but not flist ! - rs - nsponero 

*t3:s to blame. 
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NORFOLK, Va. — The courteous, 
soft-spoken pilot who came on board 
the Indian coal freighter Kasuirba out- 
side the Virginia port of Hampton 
Roads was no ordinary guider of ships. 

He was Capt. Richard L. Counsel- 
man Jr., president of both the Virginia 
Pilots Association and the Maritime 
Association of Hampton Roads, a vast 
and historic harbor complex that in- 
cludes the port cities of Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth; Chesapeake and Newport News 

— the gateway for more than two- 
thirds of the nation’s overseas coal ex- 
ports; 

But even Captain Counsel man was 
unable to take the Kasturba into Hamp- 
ton Roads, whose four miles of brack- 
ish, Woe-gray water — the battle- 
ground of the ironclads Monitor and 
Meitimac in the Civil War — constitute 
one of the world’s finest natural har- 
bors. With 40 other freighters waiting 
to pot in at the coal-loading piers, the 
captain bad to park the ship in a sec- 
ond-string anchorage 20 miles away to 
begin what could be a 21-day wait for a 
turn to pick up its cargo. 

Under traditional nautical termi- 
nology^ such protected places near 
shore where ships can ride at anchor 
are .called “roadsteads.” or “roads.” 
That Hampton Roads offers fine places 
to anchor has contributed to the evolu- 
tion of its name and to its prestigious 
standing in the world maritime com- 
munity. But that so many coal vessels 
are anchored in the local waters these 
days is not something the port Is proud 
of. 

Each day a collier waits costs an 
average of $15,000, and with the world 
increasingly coming to Hampton 
Rogls for the bounty of the rich United 
Stylgs coal, fields, the backups, are put- 
ting a roadblock into the path of this 
iiarbor’s entry into the new coal age. 

- In a sort of classic pincer movement, 
two major rail networks, the Norfolk & 
Western and the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
ire steadily bringing coal from Virgin- 
ian and other interior mines to the con- 

71 dnent’S edge. But the limited ability of 
the coal-moving and loading system to 
handle the booming demand for export 
111 goal at Hampton Roads has snarled the 
flow of what has become a promising 
major export item. As a result, con- 
-* J! fficts have developed among coal 
-'77 producers, transporters and buyers 
'■ r “ over who is to blame. 

“We cannot be tied to you by long- 
*7 term coal contracts if, you do not have 
- ~‘ J: ‘ the port facilities to move the coal to 
.. us,” Philippe Julienne, a coal-buying 
• ■- ** representative for France, said at a re- 
• cent coal industry gathering at Rich- 
• - • lands in southwestern Virginia. “And 
your r ailroads are saying that they will 
• . : not build the piers without the con- 

tracts.” He said that delays at Hamp- 
*' r ;ton Roads were proving enormously 
- costly for France this year. 

. - ,r We would like to see contracts set 
■/ up long term,” Allen B. Childress, an 
■ - ^ executive of the Norfolk & Western, 
said recently. “Everybody wants 
• . someone else to make the commitment 
first before they make the commft- 
' meat.” 

. . Despite the problems, vast amounts 

v of coal are being moved through Hamp- 
ton Roads: 24 million tons were loaded 

v during the first six months of 1380 — 95 . 
/ percent of it for export. That was a 
. ■< marked increase from the 17 million 
./ bv*? lo a d ed during the same period in 
’ - 1879. And the figure is expected to ex- 
■> ceed 46.4 million tons this year, cora- 
7 ■ .pared with 1379’s total of 34 million 
' . to*®, which was valued at more than 

$1.8 billion. 

■ The port and the surrounding area 
are hoping to benefit from the boom — 
as the world moves toward increasing 
use of coal as a substitute for costly oil 
from the volatile Middle East — but the 
, current transport problems have 
Hampton Roads running scared. Al- 
^ though Federal payrolls and spending 
notably at the Norfolk naval base 
. *„ and the huge Newport News shipyard 
“-have blunted the Impact of the reces- 
sion in the area, the role coal plays in 
the regfanal economy is great. 

• The movement of each ton of export 
.coal onto a freighter here brings 518:42 
. to the state economy, port authority of- 
• Q rials report, including $12.86 that the 
J coal companies spend getting the coal 
\ to dockside; $3.78 that is paid for fuel 
supplies, repairs and other services to 
the coal vessels, which are known as 
colliers; and $1.55 that is paid to have 
the coal put on board. 

But coal’s presence reaches a far 
greater universe than the flossy sub- 
urbs and gleaming office towers that 
. ’ coexist with substandard housing and 
- Patches of shabbiness here. 

The coal-rich Appalac* 1 * 4 ® reg* 011 to 
the west, already plagued by substan- 
tial unemployment among miners, 
could be turned into a boom area by.in- 
ereased coal exports. And the big coal - 
customers In Europe and Japan are 
eager to tap the United States supplies, 
millions of dollars have been invested 
in Appalachian mines by France, Ger- 
many, Rumania and Japan- 




rv 



Indeed, the United States economy 
as a whole has a deep interest in ex- 
ploiting its vast coal reserves as a way 
to offset a mounting foreign payments 
deficit that has been aggravated by the 
high price of oil from abroad. 

“If nothing is done about this appar- 
ent b reak down in our coal transporta- 
tion network, America will not be able 
. to fully develop its coal resources and 
will have to forfeit a multibillion-dollar 
business,” said John W, Warner, Vir- 
- ginia’s Republican Senator, who is 
pressing for a bill that would provide 
$300 million for dredging Hampton 
Roads channels to accommodate 
larger coal ships. 

With those kinds of stakes, the incen- 
tives for solving the problems of Hamp- 
ton Roads are great. “Everybody’s 
trying to get their act together here 
now,” Captain Counsel man said. 
“We’re trying like mad to remain the 
No. 1 exporting port for coal.” 

The maritime association, the Vir- 
ginia Port Authority, the coal compa- 
nies and .the railroads have all been 
taking steps toward easing the bottle- 
neck. But the task is complex and made 
more so by environmental questions, 
which have also complicated plans to 
build a new oil refinery at Portsmouth. 
And there is a certain amount of ur- 
gency involved, because Hampton 
Roads is facing stepped-up competition 
from Baltimore and other rival ports. 

In fact, some of the major coal com- 
panies are looking elsewhere. The Con- 
solidation Coal Company, for example, 
the nation’s second-largest producer, 
recently bought a marine terminal in 
Baltimore for $30 million. And officials 
of the Port Authority of New York and 
New Jersey have been studying the 
possibility of getting more coal-export 
business for their area, which ac- 
counted for only 3,000 tons last year. 

But steps are being taken, tou ring • 
Hampton Roads’s problems sfcde r con- ' 
troL The port authority’ man, 

• Glenn J. Sedam Jr., is to meet soon 
with representatives of several coal- 
producing companies to discuss the in- 
dustry’s future and the posable con- 
struction of an additional coal-export 
installation here. 

Mr. Sedam, a lawyer, said that the 
success of such a facility would depend 
greatly on cooperation from the 
Chessie System, which owns the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, and NorfoUc & Western. 
"They have the ability to strangle it If 
they won’t deliver coal to it,” be said. 

The steps that the railroads have al- 
ready taken include sending in effi- 
ciency experts and providing instruc- 
tion for inexperienced coal shippers. 

And earlier this month, Chessie res 
opened an inactive coal pier in Newport 
News, which is on Hampton Roads’s 
north side, to increase its loading ca- 
pacity. It has spent money dredging 
around its coal piers in Norfolk and has 
stepped up its loading activity at the 
two coal piers there: 

There is hope that there will be addi- 
tional investment in facilities here by 
the two railroads, both of which want to 
merge with other railroads. “Future 
equipment needs, new facilities and 
. yard expansions are all under study,” 
John T. Collinson, president of the 
Chessie System’s railroads, said re- 
cently. 

predictions of the impact of the 
mergers differ, but officials' here note 
that Chessie’s prospective union with 
Seaboard Coast Line Industries would 
provide Chessie with direct access to 
the south side of Hampton Roads on 
track now owned by Seaboard — track 
that would become very important, 
they say, if another coal pier were to be 
built on the south side. 

The coal companies have also acted 
to reduce the delays. The A.T. Massey 
Coal Company, a subsidiary of the St. 
joe Minerals Corporation with head- 
quarters in Richmond, has arranged to 
buy an oil-loading pier in Newport 
News from Chessie and plans to con- 
vert it to load coal. The cost of the pier 
and the conversion is to be more than 
$60 million. 

For its part, the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers has been working on the plans to 
deepen Hampton Roads channels, to 55 
feet from their present level of 45 feet. 
But planning for the project has been 
complicated by doubt about where to 
put the material dredged up from the . 
port’s muddy bottom. The material, 
which resembles chocolate Ridding, 
has been polluted by pesticides and 
other substances, which has raised the 
concern of environmentalists. After 
much study, the Corps of Engineers 
t now envisages dumping the material 
' on the Craney Island landfill area on 
Hampton Roads’s south side and in an 
area of the Atlantic Ocean eight miles 
off the Virginia coast. 

Similarly, environmental considera- 
tions have stirred debate over J h ^^ 
posed oil refinery in Portsmouth, which 
would be one of only two in the state. 
But last month, a Federal ^ 

Richmond upheld the state s issuing <* 
an effluent discharge permit tof the “J' 
stallation, and an executive of the com- 
pany that is to build it said that work 
would proceed. 


Coal Loadings at Hampton Roads 

In millions of net tons, for export and domestic use 



At Hampton Roads, where one* the Monitor and the 
M e u l m e c fought, the mltitary pretence H still 
important, but coal it the wav* of the future. Brought 
In from the north by the Chesapeake A Ohio, front the 
South by the Norfolk A Weetem, more then 46 million 
tone of American coal wlti leave Hampton Roads thta 
year, bound largely for markets In Europe. The 
question Is howto hold on to, and expand, that 
bualnest at a port alr ea d y strained to capacity. The 
bottleneck at Hampton Roads means an average 21 - 
day welt before loading these days, end that coats the 
coaler about SI 5,000a day. But with competition 
looming from Baltimore arid other ports, the coal 
compeniee, railroads and others st the port are 
talking efficiency and expansion. 



The Pig: Marketing of a Bargain Meal 


By DANELLE MORTON 

SMITHFIELD, Va. — From his 
kitchen window, Ritchie Jordan sur- 
veys a 700-acre empire of piglets, sows 
and boars. At this edge of Mr. Jordan’s 
cornfield one can see the farrowing 
house/nursery beyond, where pigs are 
bom and weened, and the woodlot 
where they mature to market weight in 
the temperate months. In the space of 
an average year, Mr. Jordan will guide 
1,500 pigs through th e am dd transi- 
■ tfon from piglet to 

' Now, 1,500 hogs is a fairly good-sized 
crop. Larger than that of 60 percent of 
the nation’s fanners who raise hogs for 
sale, but not large enough these days to 
support the families of Mr. Jordan and 
his brother Frank, who work the land 
their father bought at the turn of the 
century; 

In the last year, consumers have 
been enjoying the cheapest pork prices 
in a decade, but Mr. Jordan has been 
selling hogs at a loss for almost 17 
months, with deficits as much as $25 a 
head. Then too, there Is the drought this 
year, and Mr. Ritchie and his brother, 
like many other hog farmers, must bor- 
row to make ends meet. 

“Hog fanners’ losses in the spring of 
last year were the most severe they've 
ever been,” said Gene Fu trail, profes- 
sor of agricultural economics at Iowa 
State University. “After the last few 
years being the most profitable in re- 
cent memory with hog producers mak- 
ing profits of $16 to $36 per hundred- 
weight, hogs experienced one of the 
most spectacular declines in history. 
Hog prices went from $50 [per hundred- 
weight] in the beginning of 1979 to 
$28.50 in April of that year, and held 
steady for almost six months.” 

The generally accepted break-even 
price for bogs is somewhere in the low 
$40’s per hundredweight, although dips 
into the mid-$30’s are an accepted part 
of the two-year cycle in hog prices. It 
takes that long for a substantial change 
in the size of the national herd. 

Hog farmers like to say that their 
market is the last truly competitive one 
In meat production. They're not like 
cattlemen, tipsy say, wbo use 1 percent 
of the feedlots to fatten 70 percent of the 
cattle. Nor will they compare them- 
selves to poultry men who, they say, 
are just laborers managing the corpo- 
rate rfurfcen. To hear pork producers 
talk, they are the last refuge from the 
corporate food chain: big companies 
swallowing packers, farmers and fi- 
nally the land itself into huge adminis- 
trative maws. 

"The reason there are so many small 
hog farmers is that bogs offer few 
economies of scale,” said Glenn 
Grimes, professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics at the Univensty of Missouri. 
“It’s one of the few areas left where a 
man and his wife just starting out can 
take a few dollars, buy a few hogs, 
work hard and with luck manage to 
make some money in a few years. ” 

“The only advantage a large pro- 
ducer has in the marketplace is that he 
can offer the packers a huge quantity, 
which means convience," Mr. Grimes 
said. “You can’t discount the smaller 
producer, the fellow with 1,500 hogs, 
some com and some soy beans. He is 
the elastic factor in the marketplace — 
able to weather the dips in the cycle 
better because he is not dependent on 
one product for his income. By the time 
his crops come up short this season, the 
price of hogs will have risen to help him 
compensate.” 

Mr. Jordan’s knowledge of the hard- 
ships faced by the nation’s hog farmers 
chis year is not limited to his own ex- 
perience and that of his neighbors. Mr. 
Jordan is president of the Virginia 
Pork Producers Council. His wife. 
Millie, is on the executive committee of 
the national women's auxiliary, Lhe 


Porketles ("We’ve tried for the last 15 
years to think up a better name but all 
we come up with are things with ini- 
tials," Mrs. Jordan said.) 

“There nothing typical about hog 
production,” said Mr. Jordan, “There 
are as many ways of raising hogs as 
there are hog fanners. ” 

Mr. Jordan was referring to the tech- 
nological changes in pork production in 
the last few years, changes that have 
been adapted very unevenly. 

“My neighbor, about eight miles 
down the road, has the samesize opera- 
tion as mine, maybe a little larger, but 
all his pigs are confined to pens,” said 
Mr. Jordan. “They have controlled au- 
tomatic feeding and very rarely go out- 
side.” 

Mr. Jordan, on the other hand, has a 
more labor-intensive system. At 8:30 
every morning he walks down the dirt 
path through the cornfield in front of 
his home to the farrowing house to 
check on the pigs. The 12 sows in a long 
row of stalls bear litters of eight piglets 
each, of which about six should sur- 
vive. Mr. Jordan has room for as many 
as 24 sows, but low pork prices and re- 


cent problems with disease have forced 
him to cut back production. 

Hogs have no sweat glands and must 
be hosed down to remain cool. Some of 
his neighbors have misting systems for 
the hogs that control both moisture and 
temperature. Mr. Jordan's farrowing 
house was built before this expensive 
advance. One of his friends from the 
pork council has a computer to follow 
the hogs through their growth cycle. 
Mr. Jordan has a "poor man's comput- 
er,” a Pork-a-Iator wheel, that be turns 
each day determine when. the different ., 
litters should have their medication or 
the nutrients In their feed changed. 

Even though hog farmers like to 
imagine themselves as small scale and 
part of a competitive brotherhood, 
their $9 billion a year industry still con- 
forms to the modem agricultural 
stereotype of technological advance, 
specia l ization and concentration. 
Thirty years ago there were two mil- 
lion hog farmers, compared with 

400.000 today. Since the number of 
producers has declined by 80 percent, 
40 percent of these producers market 

1.000 hogs or more a year, half the hogs 


are produced in large units, a quarter 
of those in units of over 2,500. 

But the transition to large operations 
has been slow, and part of the reason is 
the nature of the animal. Unlike cattle, 
which take two years to reach market 
weight, hogs reach their full 220 pounds 
in six months. Requiring compara- 
tively little specialized feed and main- 
tenance, hogs have always been known 
as "mortgage lifters," the one animal 
that could be relied on to bring in a 
steady profit without much fuss. 

“A heg is like a flqwj^ Bnffiypu pick 
it, it starts to wilt," said Jack Schroed- 
er, livestock manager for the Smith- 
field Packing Company, one of two 
packing plants in town. “Hogs don't 
travel welt as a rule; they lose weight 
from the moment they leave the farm. 
But there are some fanners whose hogs 
always come in light. One fanner has 
high yield carcasses, but they have 
funny feet and can’t walk off the truck 
so I bid them low to send them else- 
where. Today we had a load of hogs 
that had never seen daylight before and 
were too frightened to get off the truck. 
We had to take an acetylene torch and 
cut off the side of the truck." 


THE MARKETS 


By ALEXANDER R. HAMMER 


“Who said the spring/summer rally is over,” remarked 
one stock broker late Friday. 

He was referring to the fact that the stock market man- 
aged to recover most of the sharp losses of last Monday and 
Tuesday and finish the week only slightly lower in active 
trading. 

Helped by gains Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, the 
Dow Jones industrial average finished the week down 8.53 
points, at 958.19. On the first two days of the week, the blue 
chip barometer bad dropped 26.87 points, its biggest two-day 
decline since it tumbled 28.41 points last March 5 and 6. 

The two-day selloff was prompted by Wall Street’s con- 
cern that interest rates were heading higher because of the 
report late the week before that the size of nation's money 
supply had surged. Since the rally began in April, the Dow 
has climbed more than 200 points, mainly because of declin- 
ing interest rates. 

Turnover on the New York Stock Exchange last week, 
which continues to be buoyed by heavy Institutional buying, 
amounted to 235.3 million shares, compared with 236.57 mil- 
lion shares the week before. 

“The bull market is likely to continue for another sev- 
eral weeks before a sizable correction begins,” said Charles 
Jensen, chief technical analyst of MKI Securities Inc. “This 
major advance is feeding on itself and institutions are not 
only chasing stocks as they advance, but are in there buying 
aggressively every time there is a minor dip in prices. " 

Mr. Jensen noted that there appears to be a sizable 
amount of sideline money that is still earmarked for the mar- 
ket, and that the more the market advances the more anx- 
ious the institutions become of missing the boat. 

“Their buying is competing with a huge number of nerv- 
ous short-sellers who are beginning to panic and are buying 
back the stocks they shorted at new prices,” he said. 

The MKI analyst predicted that, before the buying 
forces are spent, the Dow could be into the 1,000 or 1,020 area. 
He said that, at that level, the competitive yield from bonds 
would likely slow down the advance and a 70-to- 100-point de- 
cline could set in, possibly beginning in late September or Oc- 
tober. 

Mr. Jensen said that stocks that could do well in the 
weeks ahead include Fairchild Industries, Engelhard Miner- 


als, Diebold, Alaska Interstate, Standard of Ohio, Petro- 
Lewis, Williams Brothers and TRE Corporation. 

E.E. Geduld. senior vice president of Herzog, Heine, Ge- 
duld Inc., is convinced that the rally will continue, with 
minor corrrections and consolidations, over the long term, 
with Che Dow piercing the 1,000 level in the next few months. 

He attributes this in part to-the country's stable political 
and economic environment, which he says is the only safe 
haven for the huge amounts of cash that European and Arab 
investors have available for investment. 

"The market should also benefit over the long term be- 
cause of the large casb reserves that pension and mutual 
funds still have and which will ultimately go into purchasing 
stocks,” be said. 

Mr. Geduld favors groups of stocks like oil-service, ma- 
chine tools, real estate investment trusts and high tech- 
nology for both short- and long-term appreciation. 

Another Wall Street analyst, Laszlo Birinyi, vice presi- 
dent of Solomon Brothers Inc., feels that the key to the mar- 
ket’s performance over the short term will be the attitude of 
the Institutions. 

“While institutions continue to be mostly buyers, the in- 
tensity of their buying has slowed and has become more con- 
centrated and has not necessarily been present in those areas 
where the market has been strong," he said. 

Mr. Birinyi explained that among the factors that would 
encourage the institutions to become more positive in the 
weeks ahead are continuing pressure from pension fund 
sponsors to increase equity exposure; stability, if not de- 
clines in interest rates and inflation, and more insight into 
the nature of the economic recovery. 

“From current levels, the basic stock market is up, not 
down, and temporary corrections like early last week are a 
healthy sign,” said Charles Booth, executive vice president 
and chief investment officer of the Bank of New York. Mr. 
Booth is in charge of a portfolio of $6.5 billion in stocks and 
bonds. 

He noted that the big moves in the stock market reflect 
social, political and economic realities, and that, although 
“we are in the worst recession since the depression of the 
30’s,” capital spending is showing only a moderate decline. 

The bank officer said this is one clue that resources are 
being shifted from consumption to investment, which is con- 
sidered good for stocks related to capital spending, such as 
machinery companies. 
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What 'Soviet’ Means in Poland 


There is a specter haunting the Soviet Union, and it 
is the ghost of genuine revolution by workers. What is 
happening in Poland is markedly different from the ex- 
periment in liberalism that provoked the tragic inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia 12 years ago this month. Then, 
the Kremlin was dealing with a known Communist 
leadership in a country whose folk hero is the Good Sol- 
dier Schweik, the wily Czech who. confounds authority 
by pretending to submit to it. 

The Polish insurgency has a different character: it 
is a spontaneous explosion, which is thrusting up its 
'own leadership. And there is no counterpart in Polish 
lore to Schweik. Poles do not lightly submit, not even in 
pretense. 

The aging Bolsheviks who dominate the Soviet 
Union have further reason for concern. The strikers in 
Poland have already formed workers’ councils, the em- 
bryo of a parallel government, and their demands in- 
clude, crucially, the right to form independent unions. 
It’s easy to forget that the Russian word for these coun- 
cils is “soviet." Without Lenin's memorable appeal, 
“All power to the soviets!" the Bolsheviks might not 
have prevailed in the October Revolution. 


Considering their history, the Poles have good rea- 
son to know how Lenin dishonored that promise. The 
mystique of worker insurrection has deep roots in the 
Polish revolutionary tradition. The founder of modem 
Polish independence, Joseph Pilsudski, was bred on so- 
cialist doctrine and took power in 1926 with the decisive 
backing of a general strike. And Rosa Luxemburg, who 
castigated Lenin for suppressing the soviets, was Pol- 
ish by birth and by her implacable temper. 

The Polish workers' councils have other anteced- 
ents. Recurrently, from the days of the Paris Com- 


mune in 1871 to the Hungarian Revolution in 1956, work- 
ers have sought social regeneration through commit- 
tees that owed little to cafe intellectuals. As Hann a h 
Arendt contended in her essay on revolutions, these 
spontaneous soviets are precious emblems of what is 
best in the revolutionary tradition. 

What the Baltic workers are doing now in that 
tradition is a brave, proud and, alas, probably hopeless 
gesture. The Polish Government has so far seemed in- 
decisive, which is understandable considering its unen- 
viable dilemma. True negotiations would validate 
these new worker councils, but se n di n g in the troops 
would deny the pretensions of a professedly proletarian 
state. What party chief Edward Gierek, would doubt- 
less like to do is yield on bread and butter demands 
while persuading the insurgents that their political de- 
mands ignore compelling “realities.” 

These realities are plain, and unlovely. Historical- 
ly, Poland has paid bitterly for a geographic accident 
that lodges it between warring Germany and Russia. 
For more than a century, it was a dismembered na- 
tion; as Mr. Gierek confesses, its present independence 
is limited by a Soviet veto on internal arrangements. 
Still, that independence is not wholly spurious. The 
Poles have managed to wrest a precious margin of reli- 
gious and political freedom from their Soviet . over- 
lords. Partly to foster that conditional independence, 
the non-Communist world has helped subsidize a stag- 
nating economy with generous bank loans and liberal 
trade concessions. No other Warsaw Pact nation has 
been so favored. 

In present circumstances, Washington can do little 
to help the Polish strikers. Yet no superpower realities 
should prevent Americans from honoring the strikers' 
courage or from hoping that they can, against the odds, 
breathe humanity into ossified socialism. 


Keep the Federal Courts Special 


The Federal judiciary is a jewel among American 
institutions. It is strong without the sword, courageous 
and independent without the power of the purse. It 
stands up to Presidents who abuse power and stands up 
for citizens abused by the powerful. It tells Congress 
when laws have violated the Constitution and, just as 
important, what the laws mean. It referees the Federal 
system, deciding disputes between the states and with 
Washington. Federal judges, including Supreme Court 
Justices, are not perfect or above criticism, but they 
perform with excellence. They have vindicated the 
trust the Constitution places in them. 

But there is a genuine and growing threat to the 
vitality of the Federal judiciary. The judges are now 
paid so little that, the honor of service notwithstanding, 
ever more of them are forced to resign. 

The Constitution forbids Congress to cut judges' 
pay — so that the executive and legislative branches 
can’t retaliate for unpopular decisions. But Congres- 
sional inaction can be just as punishing and just as 
subversive of Federal justice if it deprives the bench 
of some of the law’s ablest practitioners. And Con- 
gress has failed to keep up with the judiciary’s salary 
needs. 

Unlike other Federal officials. Federal judges are 
appointed for life; they are cloistered; they have no 
prospect of earning, outside income. They have only 
their salaries — and look at what has happened to 
those. In 1968, Federal trial judges were paid $39,500. If 
the figure had kept pace with inflation and higher 
taxes, it would now exceed $110,000. In fact, the salary 
is $54,500. 


That’s still a lot of money to most Americans, but 
the relevant comparison is between judicial pay and 
the soaring fees that other lawyers now command. 
Federal judges should be chosen from among the first 
rank of lawyers, many of whom are doing much better 
than inflation. Even those fresh out of law school are 
starting at $40,000 in the biggest firms. 

There is no question that the Federal judiciary 
badly needs a raise. The question is how much. It is hard 
to imagine that Congress would increase judicial pay as 
fast as private legal fees are going up, or even raise sal- 
aries to $110,000. But the Federal bench, and society, will 
suffer if some substantial raises are not enacted soon. 
Already, many capable lawyers are resigning or refus- 
ing appointment for financial reasons. No one goes onto 
the Federal bench to make money. But neither should 
judges have to leave it in order to support and educate 
their families. Minimum good sense calls for a salary of 
at least $80,000 in 1980 dollars, to correct at least for the 
effects of inflation, if not also of higher taxes. 

<r 

The law provides a mechanism for relief. Every 
four years, the three branches are required jointly to 
appoint a commission to study Federal pay levels and 
recommend changes. That commission needs to organ- 
ize promptly and quickly renew its 1976 judgment that 
judicial pay should no longer be linked to Congres- 
sional pay. Congress, often afraid to raise its own sal- 
aries, needs to prepare itself and the voters to be more 
generous with the judiciary. Federal justice, still a 
good buy for any year’s dollar, does not come free. 


Topics 

Appealing New Jobs 


General Spreng 

The New York area’s financial 
woes have elicited some melodrama 
from its public managers. Think of 
Mayor Koch’s offer or a “bounty” to 
part-time census takers for every 
new head they count. The recent ut- 
terances, however, of Joseph Spreng, 
new general manager of Conrad's 
late, crowded commuter trains, are a 
veritable leap into the agonistic 
style. 

With his crew cut, goatee and waxed' 
mustache. Mr. Spreng resembles a be- 
nign Erich von Stroheim. But it’s his 
words that startle. He speaks of disci- 
pline: “There will be changes,” he 
says of his troops, “ab out how they do 
their jobs, where they do their jobs and 
when they do their jobs. " He speaks of 
the beastly instincts — of a little old 
lady passenger who once beat him 
with her umbrella, of suave business- - 
men who suddenly act like bomb 
throwers. 

“I realize,” he says, "that our com- 
muters are frustrated human beings. 
They live at the limit of their endur- 
ance." He warns of surprise inspec- 
tions and of riding his own trains 
daily: "The commander has to go in 
closest and stay the longest," he say s, 
recalling his days in a Marine Corps 
fighter squadron. 

. His supervisors will also ride the 
trains, Identity cards prominent, 
drawing fire. What would have hap- 
pened, someone asked, if a train he 
was on had been late? " Executions." 
said General Spreng. 

Stagy or serious, his entrance brings 


some smiles and some hope to the 
near-bomb-throwers. Ulysses S. Grant 
said during another war. “I propose to 
fight it out on this line if it takes ail 
summer.” We expect Mr. Spreng to 
hold his line till Appomattox. 


34 Men and Mrs. Miller 

Now that over half the women in 
America hold -jobs outside their 
homes, it’s only fitting that the A.F.L.- 
C.I.O. has finally invited a woman to 
join its Executive Council, the all- 
male power center of organized labor. 
She is Joyce Miller, aged 52, a friendly 
and energetic vice president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing and Textile 
Workers. Not only is she the first 
woman to rise so high in Big Labor, 
but she’s also the first member of the 
Executive Council who has not been a 
union president. 

Mrs. Miller has devoted her career 
in the labor movement to the promo- 
tion of social causes, and she is presi- 
dent of the Coalition for Labor Union 
Women, an organization she helped 
1 found three years ago. Through it, she 
has tried to teach women and the labor 
movement what they have to offer 
each other. As a result, the recruit- 
ment of women could become an im- 
portant way for the stagnant labor 
movement to grow. 

Federation President Lane Kirkland 
" hopes more women and blacks will 
soon be eligible for seats on the 35- 
member council. For now, he has only 
one of each. Still, for the A.F.L.-C.I.O-, 
that’s progress. 


Primary Problem 

Despite a provision to the contrary 
in New York law, some judges believe 
they should be allowed to run for re- 
election even if their present term has 
not expired. That, they claim, would 
free them from demands for special 
favors and patronage that the political 
parties might make at the end of the 
term when they seek renomination. 

To test the constitutionality of the, 
present ban, Judge Barry Hurowitz of ' 
the Civil Court in Brooklyn decided to 
run for a new 10-year term on the Civil 
Court even though he has more than 
six years left in his present term. He 
and his wife collected the 1,500 signa- 
tures needed for nomination and as- 
sumed that their opponent would chal- 
lenge Judge Hurowitz on the ground 
that the law forbids him to run. 

But the judge's opponent did sot do 
that. Instead, he challenged the validity 
of the signatures, and produced twelve 
people who testified that they had 
signed his nominating petitions without 
having been put under oath. Result: the ' 
judge who heard the case invalidated 
enough signatures so. that Judge Huro- 
witz's new candidacy was terminated 
for haying less than 1,500 valid signa- 
tures. Ignominiously thrown out for the 
wrong reason. Judge Hurowitz must de- 
ride this weekend whether to go to the 
Court of Appeals to ask that his signa- 
tures be revalidated. Then he could 
hope to be challenged and thrown out 
again, this time for the right reason, 
permitting him to test the provision of 
the election law that is his real target. 
Have a nice weekend. Your Honor. 


National Security Before Arms Control 


To the Editor: 

Paul Warnke’s Aug. 17 Op-Ed arti- 
cle, “The Anns Race Theory of Arms 
Con trot," should have been titled: 
“Not Military Capability But Arms 
Control Will Provide Security for 
America.” The thrust of bis article 
seems to be that arms control agree- 
ments can and must do the lion’s share 
of safeguarding our security. 

Yet, Mr. Warlike concludes his arti- 
cle by conceding what he has long 
denied, namely that “White that pro- 
cess [continuing to seek meaningful 
agreements] is being pursued, we 
must of course continue to upgrade our 
military forces M Precisely. I con- 

gratulate Mr. Warlike for making 
Governor Reagan’s point for him and 
for admitting that we need to improve - 
our military capabilities. 

I know of no plans Governor Reagan 
has for simply throwing money at the 
problem, as Mr. Warnke alleges. 
Again, Mr. Warnke recommends 
doing exactly what Governor Reagan 
proposes, that is, undertaking a “se- 
lective and sophisticated approach to 
our genuine defense needs.” 

What is troubling are the specious 
arguments Mr. Warnke offers before 
he arrives at hiS correct conclusion. 
He states: “The Soviet leadership .. . 
has the unquestioned ability to order 


priorities so as to spend what it consid- 
ers necessary to avoid military inferi- 
ority.” What he imptie&and is In effect 
stating is that we do not-have the abil- 
ity to order our priorities so as to 
spend whatever is necessary to re- 
dress our growing military inferiority. - 

Let me put the record straight. 
Those of us advising Governor Reagan 
favor, as does he, arms .control agree- 
ments with thb Soviet Union. But we do 
not favor unequal and unveri Cable 
agreements which codify our inferi- 
ority and undermine rather than en- 
hance our security. Obviously, if given 
the choice we would not wish to com- 
pete militarily with the Soviet .Union. 
However, we have no other option so 
long as they force us to dp so. More- 
over, the. United States must, spend 
what is necessary to preserve our se- 
curity. 

Currently, the United States with 
twice the Gross National Product of 
the Soviet Union, spends only 5 percent 
of that G.N.P. for military , security 
while the Soviet Union spends 11 to 18 
percent of . its G.N.P. for military 
forces. During the SALT II negotia- 
tions the Soviets outspent us by over 
$100 billion. The question Is not 
whether we can afford to spend 6 per- 
cent of our G.N.P. (or even 7 percent 
as joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman Gen- 


eral Jones recommends), the questio 
is can we afford not to? 

As One who has studied the Soviet 

for several decades and has negotiate 

face-to-face with them for over sj 
years, I know for a fact that they u 
derstand and respect strength an 
abhor and. exploit weakness. On] 

. when we show the will to provide ft 
. our security — something they now b 
lieve we lack — will they then enti 
into meaningful, that is, equal ar 
verifiable, arms control agreement 
After all, why should they rostra 
themselves when they see us standir 
relatively still while they continue 
race ahead? 

. The issue Is a simple one. What 
more important: reaching an am 
control agreement or providing for a 
security? Mr. Warnke now recon 
mends both, but puts arms contr 
first. Let us get our priorities straigh 
First, let us provide for our securit 
•Setting this as our. priority simulti 
neously will open up the only hope v 
.have for reachinga meaningful arn 
control agreement. 

Edward l. row 
Washington, Aug. 18. IB 
The writer is a retired U.S . Army lie 
tenant general and former represent 
five of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
SALT. 


The Durability of Liberalism 


To the Editor: 

It has become chic to dismiss Ken- 
nedy liberalism as “the Old Deal,” 
suggesting it is a relic of the 1930’s, out 
of date and old-fashioned. This is a 
grotesquely, superficial device and 
fails fo confront the moral fact that 
human dignity, rights' and equal op- 
portunity never go out of date. 

Liberalism does not depend for its 
cogency upon the existence of masses 
of starving people. It involves recog- 
nizing the need to extend the goods of 
our society to citizens now excluded 
from the jobs that would make them 
economic members, the education 
that would make them cultural mem- 
bers and the power that would make 
them genuinely equal members. It 
may be irritating and boring to be re- 
minded that this need remains unan- 
swered, but there is nothing out of date 
about it. With what do the fashionable 
propose to replace this? Liberalism 
will be out of date when it is accom- 
plished, but not before. 

The blithe scorn of Kennedy liberal- 
ism is a means of evading its unwel- 
come demands on our consciences, 
energies and pocketbooks. People are 
tired of hearing about poverty, igno- 
rance and hopelessness. They suppose 
that a content aqd airy characteriza- 
tion of -liberalism (and Kennedy,' its 
spokesman) as “30’s stuff,” unsuited 
to unspecified new realities of the 
1980’s, will free them from too familiar 



Peace in Jerusalem 
Disturbs the U.N. 


and no longer glamorous duties. 

Most of the Senator’s supporters, as 
well as the Senator himself, do not 
remember the 30’s well enough, if at 
all, to have formed our views on- 
Roosevelt and breadlines, and it is 
silly to suppose we do. Liberalism is 
based on what appear, alas, to be 
durable facts. 

When poverty, poweriessness, igno- 
rance and selfishness no longer exist, 
then — and only then — will liberalism 
bemot of date^It krillous and superfi- 
dar tri. J &ink otherwise. ' Chic • fades. 
Reaiftyfibides, and will be heard. 

Judith economos 
Scarsdale, N.Y., Aug. 16, 1980 


To the Editor: 

The rehearsal of the history of Jer 
salem (news story Aug. 1) suffe 
from the. detect of its virtues: wfai 
concise and balanced, it ignores t 
Important element of population dab 

Ever since 1844, Jerusalem has be 
the one city in the Holy Land which b 
consistently had a Jewish majority 
the population except for the hea\ 
handed Jordanian rule (1948-’67). t 
cording to the 1844 Encyclopedia B 
lannica, of the 15,000 people living 
Jerusalem, 3,390 were Christians, 5,1 
were Moslems and 7,120 were Jews. 

Jerusalem has yielded to many a 
querors each of whom restructur 
both the architecture and the infj 
structure of the city in its own imai 
Each conqueror exiled the vanquish 
and denied them rights of entrance 
the walled city. Thus did Jordan tn 
the native Jewish Inhabitants in 1! 
when Jews were in the majority. 

For the first time since the Rom 
period, Jerusalem is now open to £* 
cultures, all faiths and all people® 0 * p 1 y . . 
something that was noteven true 
the British were in charge. - 1 )' ' 

. During the '19 years of Jordan’s a£' Car.e: : a n* 

trolof Jerusalem, the Jews were proi? r ant 
ised bertain visitatfcnrights udder it rif owl 

armistice- agreements 'These righcL'rr.^r del 

were denied them and the world was £ -• 

lent. If Jerusalem' were returned 1 4j- ' 

Arab or Moslem control; and if the a-' 


A U.S. First Strike? 


Mrs. Carter as Enyoy 


cess of the Jew to the Western Wa-. ; , . .,. u 

were to be denied, I doubt very muc \ 
whether any government would lift:;,;;' f'^ er *v3| 
finger to seeme or protect those rights^'" 


To the Editor: 

No one has asked whether the Soviet 
Union would agree to mutual destruc- 
tion of military installations and.com- 
mand posts. 

Suppose the Soviet Union sticks to 
the former mutual agreement of de- 
stroying large population centers. 
Does that mean that while they de- 
stroy us in the cities (New York would 
be priority number two after Washing- 
ton, D.C.) our commanders in their 
shelters would then destroy their mili- 
tary installations? 

Unless this is a charade to substanti- 
ate the production of more missiles, it- 
must, mean that the United States is 
preparing to start a nuclear war with a 
first strike. KennethBoss 

Brooklyn, Aug.- 18. 1980 


TotheEditor: 

‘Anita Pestooe seems annoyed (letter 
Aug. 6) that Rosalynh Carter ("not one 
of our democratically elected offi- 
cials”) represented the President at 
the inauguration of Peru’s President. If 
Miss Pestcoe feels that only officials 
democratically elected by the nation 
can represent us abroad, it would rep- 
resent an intolerable burden on the 
President and Vice President, the only 
two of that species which exist. Anyone 
else who might fulfill such duties (cabi- 
net officers, ambassadors or elected of- 
ficials from lesser jurisdictions) would 
be ho more representative of the nation 
than Mrs. Carter. 'As the President's 
representative, she’s as good as any. 

MICHAEL J. SULLTVAN 3D 
Philadelphia, Aug. 18, 1980 


There Is peace In Jerusalem todr. k 
embracing all its citizens regardlessr_ becora* * 

faith. Apparently, peace disturbs tH/’”" 3 
tranquillity of the United Nations. ' JS J la ** 

(Rabbi) STANLEY R abxnowtF ■ wcausd m 
Washington, Aug. 8. 19f— ~ reghnt 

• "Twsteni dm 

'■ werkm 


m : -* *nerj? t 

Comforting Thought ^ * yr«*c 


To the Editor: 


with 


As the tumult and shouting dier*'’-. :*.pct;t:or 
watched the political cot ky • v.-irned 


those who watched the political 
ventions may find comfort in 
thought that a nation which .Vd 

Warren G. Harding and Richard -.Id-bc % 

Nixon can probably survive anything^- PJ-S. wj:J 
Wm. Palmer Taylg^ ^ *>.•:£!:» ar 
Hamilton, Ohio, Aug. 18, "Do \\ 
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Social and Governmental Costs of Lifting Import Restrictions 


:ha! some 1 


TotheEditor: 

Because the apparel trades are New 
York’s major private sector employer, 
a recent report that is credited to the 
Federal Trade Commission cm the al- 
leged advantages of removing all re- 
straints on apparel imports should be 
of more than passing interest to those 
concerned with the economic viability 
of the Big Apple. • 

The study , which carries a commis- 
sion disclaimer, alleges that consum- 
ers would have benefited in 1977 to the 
tune of $1.4 billion if import curbs were 
' ended. But as your Peter Parnell cor- 
rectly noted (The Editorial Notebook 
Aug. 8): “About a billion of that 
amount went to the Treasury in reve- 
nues. The remaining $400 million is 
thus the price of keeping an estimated 
116,000 extra textile workers. . . stead- 
ily employed.” 

But even the $400 million is wrong, 
based as it is on the assumption that 
when importers (whether American 
manufacturers, wholesalers or retail- 
ers) bring things in cheaply from 
abroad, they gratuitously pass on the 
low cost to the consumer. The evi- 
dence is to the contrary. Businessmen 
use low-price imports to. add on high . 
mark-ups to swell profits with little or 
no gain to the ultimate consumer. 

The study is also wrong in calculat- 
ing the costs of unemployment involv- - 
ing 116,000 extra people in the apparel 
and textile trades. The author as- 
sumes that when a worker loses a job, 
he or she will only be out of work for 13 
percent of the year. This unlucky num- 
ber is based on one study by Louis 
Jacobsen who, as the report itself 


notes, “studies only prime age 
motes.” In apparel, all males make up 
less than 15 percent of the labor force; 
“prime-age” males make up only 10 . 
percent; and they are overwhelmingly 
employed in non-specific unskilled 
work which they can replace easily. 
The females in the trade, who run sew- 
ing m achi ne s, find it far more difficult 
to get relocated in this import- 
shrunken industry, especially if they 
are employed in neighborhood shops. 

At an average income of $6,000 a 
year, 116,000 extra unemployed (some 
for six months, others for two or more 
years) lose $696 million a year, far 
more than the alleged $400 million the 
consumers would presumably save. 

But the costs multiply. The .addi- 
tional jobless must cut back on their 
buying, thereby spreading their unem- 
ployment contagiously to other work- 
ers. 

There are additional governmental 
costs. For every one million unem- - 
ployed; the Federal Treasury loses $20 
billion by way of forgone revenue and 
expenditures for unemployment insur- 
ance, food stamps, welfare and related 


programs. For the 116,000 extra wor i ^ rs - '■'•■hen they 
ers unemployed, the Govemme^ absiuy to d> 
costs come to $2.32 billion; plus $1 Arrive :o do 
lion in lost tariff revenue. ^ warheads wi 

Finally, there is a vicious sodf^’acy upon ti 
cost. According to the Eleventh Rept 13 ^:;^ ‘ ;n : y, 
of the National Council on Econonc* vffec 

Opportunity (June 1979), a rise ot 
percent in unemployment in an Ar 

United States is responsible for a rr^POhs*? *A’ha' 
of 3.4 percent in admissions to psycr^i po. n t. h*> 


a trie institutions, of about 4 percent ■ ~ percent of 
suicides, of 2 percent in deaths frc r j'Jrr^ : Bli ,‘ W1 


cardiovascular and renal diseases a'-- 


cirrhosis of the liver, of 4 percent .ftohim *irb 
state prison admissions, of 3.8 perd^cr^.-.;' j, e c 
in homicides, 5.7 percent in robber!^ destruction r 
2.8 percent in larcenies and 8.7 percc^.ire ^ 
in narcotics arrests. 

But the stutfy considers none / Sov : r.- " ‘ . 
those costs, although the toll of del^pi? , K 
quency, disease and death runs K'rnu:- -^. w 
decades beyond the year of orig^sivsjj r m 
while the benefits of lifting import ' 


trai n ts are slight at best and iKm-eri^ti^r . ^ 


ent at worst. 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of the 
large volume of mail received, we re- 
gret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 
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- .^CAMBRIDGE, Mass. - As our eco- 
r Jgnfc ship of State slowly sinks foto 

« rnanneS 
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by a captain President Carter, who 
CX r^?^^ ,tiniot * ,s f ste r. Down in theen- 
‘ ** *“* roora 1 a w ® uit *-be captain. RonaM 

^ * Reagan, is planning to restart the 
.engine by thrSge^ 
!>K il - Ba <* on the deck 

V* >fi anomer would-be captain, John B An- 

^ : ?^SS ing t0 , stiI1 the economic 


- .. •- „ t00lc command. Be- 

J- ** ween the first quarter of 1977 and the 
• ^ quarter of 1980. the annual rate 

.;&>0 Sfi : « inflation has risen from 6 to 10 oer- 
^ v ;u^ .^- cem; unemployment was 7.4 permit 
. -- » and fallmg, now it is 7.8 percent and ris- 

/ y v ^g» th e gross national product was 

^ ^ growmg. but is now falling at a record 9 


111-T^iSs The Economy as Titanic 


‘ •2 


percent pace; productivity, measured 
& to output per hour of work, was slowly 
£ ^“g^ut is now falling at a 3 percent 
^ -ratq. piese are the dry statistics of a 

#. nrst-class economic disaster. 

£•; In the naval traditions in which the 
y , President was educated, the captain of 


The 1980 
Debates 


By Lloyd F. Bitzer 
and Theodore Rueter 


a ship tha t had incurred a disaster of 
mm» a 8 2 Uude would •» relieved of hte 

“rwamlf " 685 “ ““ ld ** shCZl 

SS-r? 5 e . ay with unforesee- 

able tod luck and not with tacTSE 

njent. But it is. clear that the captain 
his appointed executive officer 
__, lr ? lan Paul A. Volcker at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, panicked at th^ 
»980 and shu^ ^ 
«on«ny s engu.es when a fauIt 

^uge, the consumer price index 
showed that inflation was up to 17 ^ 

If inflation had really reached 17 
te£? 1 fe? eC<MlId UnderW »«l tee cap- 

CT-ew nJmh?" t0 throw two million 
crew members into the seas of unem- 

g2*S nt - bUt *“ of W“hin^ £££ 

£“ **“ “nsumer price index exag- 
gerates inflation because of the way in 
handle8 housing and mort- 
HJL Btwt «**■ The real rate of 
inflation was never 17 percent. The 
price imtex for the entire economy, the 
G^U> implicit price deflator, rose 
from an 8.2 percent rate in the last six 

SS£L J 1978 10 a 91 perzent rate in 
the first three months of 1980. 


By Lester C. Thurow 


Instead of calming the passengers 
and crew, the President compounded 
the panic with his quick budget rever- 
sals and tight monetary policies. And 
if current forecasts are right, those 
two million newly unemployed people 
are not going to solve the inflation 
problem. A leading economic forecast- 
ing firm. Data Resources, projects 
that the 9 percent inflation rate of 1979 
will continue through 1980 and 1981. 

Meanwhile down in the engine room 
Mr. Reagan plans to cure America's 
problems with a 30 percent personal 
income tax cut over the next three 
years and a speed-upin corporation 
depreciation allowances that will es- 
sentially halve the corporate income 
tax. This $140 billion tax cut is to be 

combined with a very large, but un- 
specified, increase in the $60 billion in 
extra defense spending already sched- 


uled py Mr. Carter. While the economy 
certainly needs some highly targeted 
investment stimulus to get its engines 
going again, it just as certainly cannot 
cake anything like this amount of eco- 
nomic stimulus without exploding. 

The “tax cuts cure everything” phi- 
losophy is essentially the same as that 
adopted by Margaret Thatcher and the 
British Conservative Party. In Britain 
this strategy has doubled the rate of 
both unemployment and inflation 
without any positive effect on produc- 
tivity. There is every reason to expect 
the same result here. America’s eco- 
nomic problems are a lot more compli- 
cated than a lack of personal initiative 
caused by high taxation. 

As for Mr. Anderson, never has so 
little intellectual gasoline taken a 
Presidential candidate so far. One can 
wonder about the mythological char- 


MADISON, Wic. — Presidential 
campaign debates involving President 
-if Carter, Ronald Reagan and perhaps 
- „ 31 John B. Anderson should not repeat 
. & t fee central defects of the 1976 encoun- 

- & ters between Mr. Carter and President 
7-? s Gerald R. Ford. To focus discussion on 

^ issues and to encourage genuine de- 
71"^ * a version of the 1858 Lincoln- 
7. „ # Douglas debates should be used. 

, The debates, sponsored by the 
.. 1 jk League of Women Voters Education 

Fund, are tentatively scheduled for 
' ^ -'7:^ & Sept- 18, in Baltimore; Oct. 13, in Port- 
land. Ore.; and Oct. 27, in Cleveland. 
“ One Vice Presidential debate is 
_ t 7 ;# planned for Oct. 2, in Louisville. The 
exact 'format, still under discussion, 
probably will not be set until candi- 
; dates* representatives meet to thrash 

; out details. Also, final decision on the 
■'-'-vg; format must await public-opinion 

- - - pedis; since Mr. Anderson’s strength in 

; thepolls will determine whether a two 

■ ; "7 or three-man format is needed. 

-* 'Tfc The basic flaw of the 1976 debates 

- - * was the hybrid format — part press 

- - Tijg. conference, part debate. Pressured to 
-- answer panelists' questions and simul- 

’ taneously debate each other, Mr. Ford 
: 1 -.' - 3 . -aodMr. Carter could not do both. Most 



acter of his 5G-cent-per-ga!lnn gasoline 
tax when Congress cannot digest a 
mere 10-cent gas (ax. Or one can un- 
derstand that a really effective gaso- 
line tax would have to be in the $2- to 
S3-per-gallon range like those already 
adopted by most European countries. 
But a gasoline tax is not going to save 
the American economy. Energy is just 
one of our many problems. 

While the public alternates between 
the inflation and unemployment as its 
main economic problem, the real 
problem is falling productivity. So 
long as productivity is falling, the 
country will be in the midst of an eco- 
nomic disaster even if it eliminates 
both inflation and unemployment. 
When productivity falls, real stand- 
ards of living must fall; Ihere is sim- 
ply less output to be divided among 
Americans. Productivity growth is 
now down almost 3 percent below its 
1978 peak and back to the level of 1976. 
As a consequence, reat per capita 
standards of living have also fallen al- 
most 3 percent. 

The President is about to arrive with 
a new set of navigational directions to 


rechurt the economy, but these new di- 
rections are simply arriving too close 
to an election to be taken seriously as 
an economic program rather than as a 
rc-eicction gimmick. 

With falling real incomes for the 
average middle-cfass household — one 
with an annual income of $ 18,000 — it 
would be surprising if the voters did 
not want to cut Government expend- 
itures for those less fortunate than 
themselves. With declining real in- 
come. a rational economic budgeter 
would want to cut some of those ex- 
penditures calic*d taxes. To restore 
middle-class altruism and concern for 
the poor, it is going to be necessary to 
restore rising middle-class incomes. 
This means growth in productivity. 
Without it, cries of "jobs, jobs, jobs” 
aren’t going to be answered. 

Letter c. Thurow, pro/e is or of eco- 
nomics and management at the Mas- 
scicfcu&titts fiutirute of Technology and 
u member of The .Vph? York Times 
Edironal Board from July 1979 to 
January 1980. is author of *' The Zoro- 
Sum Society. ” 


the panelists, all of whom were jour- 
nalists. They often asked global, 
vague, multiple, one-sided, argumen- 
tative and hostile questions. President 
Ford, more than Mr. Carter, suffered 
from one-sided and hostile question- 
ing. 

Nearly every question to Mr. Ford in 
the third debate was hostile. For ex- 
ample, panelists challenged his “hope- 
less” environmental positions, bis 
"rotten” economic record, and his im- 
plied participation in an parly effort to 
cover up the Watergate affair. Forced 
to respond to such challenges from 
panelists, Mr. Ford could scarcely de- 
bate Mr. Carter. 

Several questions focused not on im-’ 
*• their answers to questions were ..portant issues but on campaignjrivia: 

r_ ftwey ,-arid genuine debate^eldom 00 'Why'Jh&d President F’ordt^t tiredGen. 

'•£* r^fcarreA.r Othensflaws originated with George S. Brown? Why Car- 


ter’s campaign floundered? What did 
Mr. Ford think about the anti-Wash- 
ington attitude? Moreover, because so 
many panel questions were vague and 
did not easily convert into issue-cen- 
tered propositions, the candidate usu- 
ally spoke without knowing what 
points.of dispute he should address. In 
addition, the format only permitted 
two- and three-minute speeches — in- 
sufficient time to develop a position, 
argue its merits, and refute the oppo- 
nent. 

The 1858 debates between Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas, able, 
men who knew what Issues divided 
them, employed no journalists to ask 
questions or announce Issues. Know- 
'rrijig in advance the tq be,, ad- : 

dressed, the speakers couljd ^Carefully 


prepare their lines of argument. And 
the format, their invention, allowed 
maximum time for speeches. Douglas 
wrote to Lincoln: “I agree to your sug- 
gestion that we shall alternately open 
and close the discussion. I will speak 
ar Ottawa one hour, you can reply, oc- 
cupying an hour and a half, and 1 will 
then follow for half an hour. We wilt al- 
ternate in like manner in each succes- 
sive place.’* 

The lengthy speeches of 1858 would 
not be tolerated by today's television 
audience, but the central features of 
the Lincoln- Douglas format can be 
preserved. Each debate should deal 
with a single important issue predeter- 
mined by the candidates. There should 
be extended speeches setting forth 
competing positions, and the speakers 
should have several opportunities for 
rebuttal and rejoinder. 

Each debate should begin with open- 
ing three-minute statements in which 
each candidate previews his positions. 
Next, each would offer a 20-mlou:e 
position statement on the Issue. Six al- 
ternating rebuttal speeches would fol- 
low. And the debate would end with 
five-minute perorations by each. 
These elements fit into a 90-m inure 
frame, with time available for a mod- 
erator’s introduction and conclusion. 

Since candidates will know the 
issues to be debated and can plan care- 
fully, their extended position state- 
ments should represent their best 
thought and style. Traits of thought 
and character, as well as verbal skill, 
would be evident in the spontaneous 
rebuttal and rejoinder speeches. 

Other formats may be used, of 
course. A modified Ford-Carter for- 
mat would restrict the role of panel- 
ists, limit a debate to four or five 
nounds,. t sixIi provide , adequate ^and*..-.. 
equal tiq^t to .speakers, in a “policy . 


address” format, the speeches com- 
prising one debate would occur not on 
one occasion, but at intervals dunng a 
week. A "news Interview" format, an- 
other option, would be a vehicle not of 
debate but of probing, Soeratic dia- 
logue about the nation's problems. If 
Mr. Anderson is to be included. 


League planners should realize that 
the face-to-face encounters of three 
candidates will invite a forum discus- 
sion. not a debate. The Lincoln- Doug- 



las format should be used for a series 
of two-man debates — Carter vs. Rea- 
gan, Reagan vs. Anderson, Anderson 
vs. Carter. Then, perhaps, the series, 
should be repeated. But a repetition of 
the format used in 1976, or the use of a 
design that fails to promote thoughtful 


l 



debate, will not be in the public's best 
interest. 

Lloyd F. Bitzer and Theodore Rueter 
arc authors of ‘‘Carter VsPlFortP. The 
Counterfeit Debate of 1976. “ 
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FLORAL PARK, L.I. — An abbrevi- 
ation for the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation fictitious Abdul Enterprises 
scam, or “sting” operation, Abscam 
already has become a synonym for 
’‘entrapment," a practice that I op- 
pose, except as a last resort, on moral 
grounds and because my own past is 
not perfect in this regard. 

Between semesters during the sum- 
mer of 1940, 1 worked in the sporting- 
goods department of a large em- 
porium in New York City. My boss, “A 
five-year man, kiddo,” affected a cer- 
tain bonhomie with customers that 
palled with repetition, and one slow 
August day I learned that he was not 
all sweetness and light. 

He suggested “passing the time” by 
trapping would-be shoplifters with 
dummy packages with nothing inside 
but junk or weight and a frightening 
card reading: “Do you know you’ve 
been followed?” 


I am sorry to say that at 18 1 was fas- 
cinated (up to a point) by this pipy, 
and helped prepare our first decoy, 
fanclly wrapped and ribboned. 

We placed the lure at one end of our 
long counter, then retreated to the op- 
posite end, where we would pretend 
not to notice, to await results — which 
took longer than expected. Within an 
hour, however, although- I can no 
longer recall those we deceived, we 
were twice successful. But our third 
(and last) victim I will never forget. 

A boy, of perhaps 13, was notably 
furtive, his manner haunted and anx- 
ious, an advertisement beforehand. He 
would pause every 10 feet or so to 
glance backward and from side to 
side, his searching eyes looming 
hugely in a face too bony — for want of 
nutrition, if his clothes were any 
index. Studying him, I decided that our 
“game” was no longer amusing and 
said so. But my boss would not listen.. 


Sort of an ‘Abscam’ 


By Eld win Ritchie 


“Spare the rod, kiddo, and spoil the 
child. When he opens that package, 
that’s gonna be the rod.” 

So, feeling overruled, I held back. 
Inevitably spotting the parcel, the boy 
made a pass in a kind of reconnais- 
sance maneuver before finally swoop- 
ing in and away with the lure. 

We watched him disappear into a 
rest-room from which there was no 
other exit. After five, then nearly 10 
minutes, I began to worry and at last 
left my post to go after the boy. What 
followed, has remained with me for 
life. 

The torn-open parcel was on the 


floor, the damning card beside it. But 
the boy was not in sight. My glance 
flew from booth to booth, and I was 
nearly immobilized with panic by a 
distinct gagging sound that came, sud- 
denly, from the last stall, farthest 
from the rest-room entrance. 

Moving toward it, I saw the shifting 
sneakered feet, turned sideways, toes 
brushing the floor. I yanked at the 
door, which first held, then opened so 
easily I reeled. 

Recovering, I stared in disbelief at 
the boy for several terrible seconds. 
He had hanged himself by his belt 
from a coat hook on the side of the stall 


— but 1 saw that he was conscious, was 
aware of me, in fact. 

Seizing him in a frenzy, 1 lifted him 
bodily from the hook, sac him down 
and removed the belt with trembling 
hands. 

I held his face hard between my 
palms and began talking fast, and as I 
talked he kept repeating: "My father 
will kill me!" 

“No he won't — because he won't 
know it! . . .” That father, 1 thought, 
must be to blame somehow. “It was 
only a joke, kid, 1 swear it!” Some 
joke. "Cross my heart and hope to die! 
We were only having some fun,” I told 
him lamely. "The other guy and I . . . 
Now, listen, if you're sure you're okay, 
I want you to get out of here before 
somebody shows up and wonders 
what's going on, you hear? Huh?” 

He succumbed to a paroxysm of sob- 
bing then, but, slowly, began fumbling 
with his belt, snaking it into position. 


I wanted to weep with him, to hug 
and kiss him in gratitude for this deliv- 
erance from my accessory guilt in a 
near-tragedy. 

But I simply jerked my head coward 
the exit. “Okay, out! Scram! Move 
it!” 

Without speaking again, he com- 
plied eagerly. 

When I finally returned to my post 
and told my boss what had happened, 
he counseled, still red-faced after 
many questions (and he did not sug- 
gest resuming the pastime), "Forget 
it, it'll teach him a lesson.” 

Maybe so. But it taught me a lesson, 
too — one I've reviewed almost daily 
ever since the F.B.f.’s Abscam opera- 
tions first made headlines. If the les- 
son's gist could be condensed into 
three words, they might be: Don't 
Play God. 

Edwin Ritchie is comp/cting a novel. 


Suppose that sometime in the next 
few years, when they are expected to 
have the ability to do so, the Soviets 
should contrive to deliver about 2,000 
' nuclear warheads with a high degree 
of accuracy upon the 1,000 Minute- 
man missiles in the 1 United States 
ICBM force, effectively wiping it 
out? 

What should an American President 

do in response? What could he do? 

At tha t point, he would have lost 
about 25 percent of his strategic nu- 
clear forces. But with perhaps 10 per- 

cent of the megatonnage that would re- 
main to in airborne and underwa- 
ter launchers, he could order the as- 
sured destruction of 200 Soviet cities, 
con taining more than 60 percent of the 
Soviet industrial base and 30 percent 
of the Soviet population (about 90 mil- 
lion people). 

The trouble with that, numerous de- 
fense analysts now insist, is that the 
Soviets would retain, even after such 
retaliation, the power to launch a sec- 
ond strike against American oties 
that would be equally devastating. 
Since the President would know that, 
these* analysts ask, would he m xact 
order that retaliatory attack? Or, to 
spare American cities, would he ac- 
cept the loss of his ICB*Ts and herwto 
whatever demands the Soviets might 

make? „ 

Secretary of Defense Brown and 

President Carter insisted 

that Mr. Carter’s Presidential Direc- 

live 59 was designed to cope 

an apocalyptic dilemma by 

President more options tor 

spouse and making it clear 

ets "that any or all of the components - 

of Soviet power can be struck in retoh- 

atfon, not only their urban 

complex” (as Mr. Brown pul it to the 

Naval War College). _ 

He said the resulting ‘/countonmfl- 

Ing strategy” stressed * being to 
employ strategic nuclear forces selec-, 
tively" and put the Soviets on notice 
“that if they chose s ome intermediate 

Janies Reston is on vacation. 


IN THE NATION 

Terror 

In 

Disguise 

By Tom Wicker 

level of aggression, we could, by selec- 
tive, large (but still less than maxi- 
mum) nuclear attacks, exact an unac- 
ceptably high price in the th ings the 
Soviet leaders appear to value most — 
political and military control, milit&ry 
force both nuclear and conventional, 
and the industrial capability to sustain 
a war.” 

All may seem persuasive ana as 
Mr. Brown noted, the United States 
has for years been aiming its nuclear 
power at a range of military targets as 
well as at Soviet cities. But both the 
basic assumptions and the practical 
conclusions need to be questioned out- 
side the narrow world of defense spe- 
cialists. For example : 

Granted the agonizing quandary in 
which the cited example would place a 
President, would it be any greater 
than that of his Soviet URP«e m 
deciding to launch the stnke? 
Whatever that leader’s poB^ goal, he 
would be taking the 
that his attack might and prctoably 
would result in the destruction, for fU 
practical purposes, of modern Soviet 
j^ety — Including at least 60 percent 
ofthai Industrial capacity he suppose 

TSSSfU 

“appears to contemplate at Iwstthe 
ooSwJHy of a relatively prolonged 
Sr ^change and that ^ 
drcles at least they seem to take seri- 


ously the theoretical possibility of vic- 
tory in such a war.” 

That’s pretty thin stuff to go on, but 
assuming a Soviet leader so utterly un- 
conscionable or mad as to chance it, 
might he not be even more likely to go 
ahead if he thought the American re- 
sponse would be on military targets 
only? If he envisioned a “relatively 
prolonged” but thus limited nuclear 
exchange might he not see more possi- 
bility of ultimate advantage than in 
having his cities and industrial base 
pulverized? 

And though Mr. Brown strongly 
denied that the “countervailing strat- 
egy” sought a “first strike” capacity, 
are the Soviet leaders — particularly if 
they can conceive of a “winnable” nu- 
clear war — likely to accept his assur- 
ances? It we think they might launch a 
first strike on military targets, why 
shouldn't they think we might, partic- 
ularly as we “stress” our capacity for 
selective strikes? And if both sides 
think that of the other, isn’t one ulti- 
mately likely to try it before the other 
can? 

If these and other questions raise 
doubts about the "countervailing 
strategy” as a deterrent, what about 
its emphasis on the capacity to wage 
“limited” nuclear war, if necessary? 
Mr. Carter called that an “improve- 
ment In our nation’s defense capabil- 
ity,” but Mr. Brown conceded to the 
War College “the immense uncertain- 
ties involved in any use of nuclear 
weapons” and added, chillingly : 

“We know that what might start as a 
supposedly controlled, - limited strike 
could well — in my view would very 
likely — escalate to a full-scale nuclear 
war. Further, we know that even lim- 
ited nuclear exchanges would Involve 
immense casualties and destruction.” 

So the “improvement” comes down 
to much the same old threat, the same 
old balance of terror, made danger- 
ously more "thinkable” in the guise of 
“additional options” for “flexibility” 
— and requiring, of course, vast new 
weapons programs. More about that in 
another article. 


The Presidential campaign and 
election raise anew the question of 
what to do with our wasteful La un- 
American policy whose aimless drift 
of the last four years has caused a dis- 
heartening deterioration in our rela- 
tions in this hemisphere. The task of 
creating a sound policy is not easy, but 
it might be more manageable if Wash- 
ington settled on a way to think about 
Latin America, a way to assess its 
likely evolution during the 19S0's. 

A good suiting point might be to 
recognize three common themes that' 
run through Latin America, and use 
them as policy building blocks. 

The first theme is the commitment 
to rapid economic growth. The region 
is entering the 80's primed for growth 
and radiating energy. The confident 
expectation is that it will register 
average gross national product in- 
creases two or three times higher than 
those posted by the industrialized 
countries. While such glowing pros- 
pects will be a lure for traders and in- 
vestors, the message for policy . 
makers is that the critical diplomatic 
issues in the '80s will be trade, tech- 
nology and capital. Access to these, 
which are primarily the possessions of 
the industrialized countries, is what 
Latin-American governments will 
crave. Clearly, a United States policy 
tilted to promote such access would 
provide the most forceful buttressing 
imaginable to hemispheric relations. 
It would place the United States in a 
position of beneficiary of such growth 
as well as promoter. 

A second unifying theme is the com- 
mitment to private enterprise. With 
the exception of Cuba, each country is 
following a development model chat 
depends on private-sector initiative 
backed by strong public-sector in- 
volvement. The systems have their 
country-by-country variations but 
they all boil down to hybrid capitals 
ism. Policy makers should note that 
after 20 years, Cuba’s hard-line social- 
ism has elicited r»0 sustained interest 
(although the theory remains widely 
attractive). Further, failure to ap- 


U.S. Policy 
T oward 
The Latins 


By Rosemary H. Werrett 


preciate Latin America's approach 10 
economy building is to work at cross 
purposes with our own system, w'hich 
depends on interchange with vigorous, 
growing markets for survival. 

The third unifying theme is Latin 
America's Western orientation. Its 
philosophical and religious main- 
springs are the same that have nour- 
ished Western Europe and the United 
States. The sharing of cultural roots 


Common roots 
and interests 


and the immediate common bond they 
afford is abundantly evident. A travel- 
ing businessman or government offi- 
cial finds the same attitudes in Latin 
America that he finds in the United 
States or Europe. Contrast this with a 
Middle Eastern, Asian or African en- 
counter, where a businessman must 
learn new code words and concepts to 
understand these societies. It follows 
that a policy that appreciates the 
Western nature of Latin America Is in 
order. This in itself implies the recog- 
nition of a special relationship — one 
that is akin to that which the United 
States has with Europe. Policy makers 
must be careful with special relation- 
ships. In other eras they have ofren 
proved unrewarding and even de- 
meaning in Latin America. The key to 
a successful one would seem to be to 


pattern it after ours with Europe so 
that it is clearly based on the premise 
of adults dealing with each other, not a 
patron with his charges. 

The recognition of a fundamental spe- 
cial relationship with Latin America, 
when wedded to the recognition of 
mutuality of economic interests and 
support for development aspirations, 
would give □ much needed context and 
goal orientation to our Latin-American 
policy. Instead of being dealt with on an 
ad hoc basis, the variety of issues chat 
beg attention could be" resolved in a 
framework that had meaning and direc- 
tion. 

Among the benefits, human rights 
objectives would be accepted more 
easily. Most Latin-American govern- 
ments simply read our human rights 
concerns as interference in their inter- 
nal affairs. They will continue to do so 
until our policy is infused with logic, di- 
rection and a bona fide attempt to sup- 
port their economic goals. A Washing- 
ton working along these lines would 
stand a far better chance of addressing 
the many problem areas surging up in 
Latin America. These include: Central 
America, where unstinting efforts to 
bolster the still considerable forces of 
moderation should be pursued; the 
Caribbean, where frightening but solv- 
able economic problems may force ex- 
treme social disorders: Mexico, where 
sheer confusion and President Carter’s 
Ratfootcdness has caused a tradition- 
ally wary neighbor ro become even 
more aloof while several issues on our 
common agenda remain dangerously 
unaddressed; Brazil, where once warm 
relations have cooled disastrously; and 
Argentina, where an insolent approach 
has caused that nation’s stubborn re- 
fusal to support the grain embargo 
against the Soviet Union. 

This state of affairs in a hemisphere 
of friends would be ridiculous if it were 
not so lamentable. Some new thinking 
on policy making is badly needed. 


Rosemary H. Werrett is editor of Busi- 
ness Latin America, a weekly newslet- 
ter. 
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Earthly Concerns, 
Lovers and Cut-ups 
Spice the Season 


By JANET MASLIN 


W e'll be spending the fall 
movie season back on 
earth', or so it appears. 
Few budgets are ex- 
pected to go sky-high 
and, at least for the time being, the 
technology of the future is a thing of the 
past. Many of the season's films are 
comedies concentrating on everyday 
foibles, life's little trials, ordinary peo- 
ple — in fact, “Ordinary People" is one 
of the foremost titles for this fall. “Nine 
to Five," among the most promising of 
the Christmas releases, is about life in 
an office. Although United Artists re- 
mains mum about the details of Woody 
Allen's latest offering, the company 
does reveal that the film is a comedy, 
that it has nothing to do with flying sau- 
cers; and that much of it was shot in 
New Jersey. More on this later. 

At the New York Film Festival, 
which runs from Sept. 26 through Oct. 
12, the opening night selection will be 
Jonathan Demme's “Melvin and How- 
ard," the story of Melvin Dummar, the 
gas station attendant who became an 
unlikely beneficiary of what he alleged 
was Howard Hughes's will. Jason Ro- 
bards plays Mr. Hughes, Paul Le Mat 
plays Mr. Dummar, and the film also 
stars Mary Steenburgen. Another Fes- 
tival attraction is Jean-Luc Godard's 
“Every Man For Himself," billed as 
the story of three people with interlock- 
ing destinies and starring Nathalie 
Baye and Isabelle Happen. The Festi- 
val's most glamorous duo will undoubt- 
edly be Catherine Deneuve and Gerard 
Depardieu, who star in Francois Truf- 
■■ faut’s “The Last Metro.!' Other Festl- 
- val titles include Andrej Wajda’s “The 
Orchestra Conductor," Krzysztof 
Zanussi's “The Constant,” Akira Kuro- 
sawa’s "Kagemusha" and Carlos 
' Diegues’s “Bye ByeBrazil.” . , 



This fall's ma^pppuTar occupation 
•„ will be thaH^rcmmaaa, on the evf- 
deuce of three of the season’s major at- 

* tractions. In October, Paul Simon will 
. play a musician in “One-Trick Pony,” 

a film he also wrote and for which he 
;< has composed the score. His co-star Is 
:■ Blair Brown, and the director is Robert 
. Young, who also directed “Rich Kids” 

• and "Short Eyes." On Dec. 19, Neil 
; Diamond will appear In a remake of the 
J AI Jolson classic, "The Jazz Singer," 

* along with Laurence Olivier, Lucie 
i Amaz and Franklin Ajaye. “The 

« Competition” will feature Richard • 
Dreyfuss and Amy Irving as concert 
pianists involved in an international 
1 musical event. When somebody de- 
fects, the contest is postponed, and the 
principals are given a chance to fall in 
love. Columbia is hoping “The Corape- ■ 
tition” will do for this year’s Christmas 
season what the studio's “Kramer vs. 
Kramer” did for last year’s. 

Although lovers and cut-ups and ordi- 
nary Joes dominate the fall lineup, the 
season will feature its share of unusual 
characters, too. Paramount will 
present “The Elephant Man,” Mel 
Brooks’s variation on the same story 
that led to the prize-winning Broadway 
play. “The Elephant Man” will feature 
John Hurt, Anthony Hopkins and Anne 
Bancroft and is due in late September 
or early October. Also from Para- 
mount, at Christmas, is the story of an 
odd fellow of an entirely different 
stripe: "Popeye.” Robin Williams will 
star in' Robert Altman's tale of the 
comic-strip sailor, and the year’s most 
perfect casting coup will find Shelley 
Duvall in the Olive Oyl role. Jules 
Feiffer wrote the screenplay, and Paul 
Dooley co-stars. 

Robert De Niro will make a Novem- 
ber appearance in Martin Scorsese’s 
eagerly-anticipated “Raging Bull," the 
story of the middleweight boxer Jake 
La Motta. Michael Cimino, who di- 
rected Mr. De Niro in “The Deer Hunt- 
er,” is scheduled to offer the reportedly 
very expensive “Heaven's Gate” 

' around the same time, with Kris Kris- 
itofferson, Christopher Walken, Sam 
Waters ton and Isabelle Huppert in a 
tum-of-the-century frontier saga. A 
month later, Klinton Spilsbury will 
make his movie debut in the title role of 
“The Legend of the Lone Ranger." An- 
other superhero, “Flash Gordon,” is 
also due in December, with Sam J. 
Jones in the title role. The, ^lm also 
stars Max Von Sydow. These fellows 
may be bold and brave, but the sea- 
son's toughest customer may turn out 
to be Gena Rowlands, who plays the 
•title role in John Cassavetes’ "Gloria," 

; opening Oct. 1. She'll play a former gun 
moll who befriends a neighbor’s son 
and winds up offending the mob after 
gangsters annoy the little boy’s family. 
She and the boy will spend much of the 
.movie on the run. 

. Also traveling will be Richard Pryor 
and Gene Wilder, who co-star in one of 
■'the season's potentially zaniest come- 
dies. “Stir Crazy,” directed by Sidney . 
Poitler and tentatively scheduled for - 
December, features this twosome as an 
out-of-work actor and playwright, re- 
spectively, who travel to the Sun Belt, 
get framed as bank robbers, are sent to 
jail indefinitely and are then conned 
Into volunteering for the prison rodeo. 

No less nutty is the premise of “Seems 
Like Old Times,” another Christmas 


comedy, this one written by Neil 
Simon. Goldie Hawn and Charles 
Grodln star as two married lawyers, 
one of them (Mr. Grodin) about to run 
for political office until bis wife’s ex- 
husband turns up on the FBI’s most 
wanted list. He also turns up in the cou- 
ple's garage, and he’s played by Chevy 
Chase. Miss Hawn will also be starring 
in “Private Benjamin,” due in October 
and directed by Howard Zieff . 


More laughs are most likely in the 
offing with Buck Henry’s “The First 
Family,” about a President, his wife 
and his daughter played respectively 
by Bob Newhart, Madeline Kahn and 
Gilda Radner. Richard Benjamin also 
stars. It's due at Christmas, and so is 
“Nine to Five,” with Jane Fonda, Lily 
Tomlin and Dolly Part on playing secre- 
taries who band together to give their 
boss his comeuppance. Another promi- 
nent comedy. Woody Allen’s flying-sau- 
cerless opus, will star Mr. Allen, Char- 
lotte Rampling, Jessica Harper and 
Mari e-Christine Barrault. It opens 
Sept. 26. 

Among the fall’s star-crossed ro- 
mances will be “Loving Couples,” with 
Shirley MacLaine and James Coburn 
becoming involved in an amorous 
trade-off with Susan Sarandon and Ste- 
phen Collins. It opens Oct. 24. At Christ- 
mas, there’ll be "A Change of Sea- 
sons,” again with Miss MacLaine, this 
time playing the wife of college profes- 
sor Anthony Hopkins. Bo Derek will 
play Mr. Hopkins’s student — some stu- 
dent. Lisa Eichhom and Treat Wil- 
liams will co-star in another romantic 
comedy, “Why Would I Lie,” directed 
by Larry Peerce and slated for Octo- 
ber. Around the same time, Jill Clay- 
burgh, Michael Douglas and Charles 
Grodin will appear in “It’s My Turn," 
Claudia Weill's film about a woman 
math professor who’d like her personal 
life to. run as smoothly as her career. 
AxkK&unily Hf e-wi Ikco me unde rexa mi-~ 
ion in “Ordinary People," with Rob- 
Tedford-txxdting htetffrectlng debut' * 
as Mary Tyler Moore and Donald Suth- 
erland have some troubles in maintain- 
ing their marriage and rearing a son. 

In every movie season, there are 
bound to be sequels, adaptations of 
stage successes, and wild cards.- This 
fall, the sequels will be “Oh God, Oh 
God,” starring George Burns and Su- 
zanne Pleshette, and “Any Which Way 
You Can,” starring Clint Eastwood and 
Sandra Locke. Discerning film buffs 
will undoubtedly know what these of- 
ferings, due in October and at Christ- 
mas, respectively, are sequels to. The 
stage adaptation of the fall will be 
"Tribute,” with Jack Lemmon repeat- 
ing his highly-praised performance and 
Robby Benson co-starring, at Christ- 
mastime 


Among the more offbeat titles are 
two early fall releases for which Uni- 
versal has high hopes: “Somewhere in 
Time,” directed by Jeannot Swzarc 
and starring Christopher Reeve and 
Jane Seymour, and “Resurrection," 
starring Ellen Bursiyn and Sam Shep- 
ard and directed by Daniel Petrie. 
There are also “The Man With Bogart’s 
Face,” reportedly a spoof; “Altered 
States,” directed by Ken Russell from 
Paddy Chayefsky’s story; “Breaking 
Glass," starring Phil Daniels and 
Hazel O'Connor; ‘.‘Times Square,” by 
the Canadian director Alan Moyle ; "In- 
side Moves,” starring John Savage; 
“The Formula,” with Marlon Brando, 
George C. Scott and Marthe Keller 
scheming after a formula for synthetic 
fuel; and “The Idolmaker,” starring 
Ray Sharkey as a 1950's songwriter 
who becomes a manager and promoter 
of rock stars. It's due in November, 
with Tovah Feldshuh as co-star. There 
will also be some horror films, with 
titles like "Motel Hell" and "He Knows 
You’re Alone.” 

Since the 'New York Film Festival 
lineup had not been announced in full at 
press time, there are several foreign 
films with uncertain release dates; if 
these titles are not included in the Fes- 
tival, they are due to open independ- 
ently this tall Among them are Rainer 
Weiner Fassbinder’s “The Third Gen- 
eration,” slated for a Sept. 9 'premiere 
at the Public Theatre, and “The Chant 
of Jimmie Blacksmith," due Sept. 3 at 
the Cinema Studio. "Nine Months,’’ by 
Marta Meszaros, is also due early in 
September. Federico Fellini’s “City of 
Women" is currently slated for a 
December premiere. 

International cinema will also be 
represented by two separate festivals, 
one of them connected to the New York 
Film Festival and preceding it by a 
week. British Film Now, a series run- 
ning from SepL 20 to Sept. 25, will in- 
clude the works of such British direc- 
tors as Kenneth Loach and Nicolas 
Roeg. Beginning on Oct. 30, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art will host a Scandi- 
navian Film Festival, featuring 28 
titles from five countries. Opening dur- 
ing this same period will be “From the 
Life of the Marionettes,” a new film by 
Ingmar Bergman. 

There’s a lot to look forward to, but 
there’s a caveat, too: the advance 
plans of the film studios are notoriously 
changeable, which means that some of 
the opening dates listed above may 
well be untrustworthy. 
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Among the films scheduled to open by Christmas are: “Heaven’s Gate 
(top), Michael Cimino’s tum-of-the-century frontier saga, starring 
Isabelle Huppert and Kris Kristofferson and “Nine to Five,” with Jane 
Fonda^Dolly Parton and Lily Tomlin as rebellious secretaries. 
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ext season will have to be an improvement. There 
is no way to go but up, but will we be up to a good 
season? The woist thing about inflaticm is the easy 
way we adjust to. paying more while receiving 
less. We fret at . the expenditure hot because 
.there’s nothing much we:can do; we accept. We begfn to 
think small r in short term. We reduce our expectations. We 
trim them as if they '.went sails in* dying wind so that the 
slightest breeze becomes a heaven-sent gift. Of course, a 

- slight breeze is better than do breeze at all. .. 

• In much the same manner ta a dull film season we learn 
to appreciate the separate parts; of a movie instead of de- 
manding satigfactibPfrom the whole. 

Hal Needham's “Smokey and the Bandit II,” asequd to 
his phenomenally success ful 1977 “ ’road” comedy, isr a fairly 
silly movie unless you’re hooked on the spectacle of automo- 
bi Ies frequently being knocked to smithereens aS they pur- 
sue one another down life’s broad highway. Yet hi front of 
■this mindless spectacle, which is about the efforts of Burt 
Reynolds, called by his CB handle of “Bandit/' and his 
friends-to; truck an elephant from Miami to Texas, there is 
.another/quite satifying spectacle, that is, Jackie Gleason, 
,,.the Great Qne himself. - 

• ' la 5 ‘Smokey and the Bandit II," as.in the first film, Mr. 
Gleason, appears as a lawman (a. "smokey” in CB terms) 

. named' Buford T. Justice, a portly, i fastidiously groomed 

- Texarkana sheriff who is always In a temper, building up to 
a new temper or attempting to control one. Like Tom, the 
cat in the "Tom and Jerry” cartoons, Buford T. Justice is 
obsessed: he cannot bear die thought that Bandit, the vain, 
swaggering, legendary trucker, should enjoy the freedom of 
the road. It has nothing to do with the law. which Bandit fre- 
quently breaks, or with reason, which never enters a movie 
of this sort. It’s simply the way things are. 

-Throughout VSmokey and. the Bandit II" Buford T. Jus- 
tice is- repeatedly on the point' of nabbing Bandit, only to 
have him sUp away at the last minute, often because of the 
ineptitude of Junior (Mike Henry), Buford’s deputy, who 
also happens to be his son. ' . 

. Though "Smokey and the Bandit II" is another one of 
those expensive (reported cost: $17,000,000) throw-away 
movies, it has one redeeming feature, the Gleason perform- 
ance, wftch Is paper-thin and broad as all outdoors. 

' : Mr. Gleason's Buford T. Justice is Ralph Kramden of 
"The Honeymooners" pat over a high heat and reduced 
solely to. frustrations and furies. His hold on sanity is nil. 
The moreplacldhls maimer at any moment, the more thun- 
derous will be the explosion that comes In the next. He does 
not easily suffer fools, including Junior. His sudden bursts of 
optimism, When he thinks he has Bandit where he wants 
him, are expressed in the politely nervous manner of some- 
one who expects the roof to cave in but doesn’t want to make 
a fuss. ' 

. ' Buford X. Justice is one of the delights in a minor sea- 
■ son. *. . 
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By JOHNS. WILSON 


who iq» until then had just been hearing 
five- and six-piece bands. 

. "Those kids are 23, 24 years old and 


they’re part of the audience that is de- 
manding and accepting certain kinds of 
big bands.” 


I n the shifting sands of the jazz 
world, the avant-garde loft jazz of 
the mid-1970's has dissipated, the 
more recent fusion of jazz with rock 
and other peripheral elements has 
run thin and audiences are moving to- 
ward a mainstream middle ground, an 
area that encompasses performers 
from Count Basie to the Crusaders, 
from Max Roach to Archie Shepp, from 
Billy Eckstine to Betty Carter. It also 
includes the big bands, the relics of the 
Swing Era, which, by sheer persistence 
in hanging on, have begun to pick up a 
young audience for the first time in 40 
years. In both cases, the new jazz audi- 
ence is coming from rock or potential 
rock listeners. 


Gene Harvey, whose Tara Produc- 
tions is one of the most active produc- 
ers of jazz concerts in New York, sees it 
as a return to accessibility. “I chink Che 
fusion thing is over," he said. "It was 
something the record companies were 
pushing because they thought they 
were going to geta lot of the rock audi- 
ence to listen to jazz by electrifying it. 
In the beginning, this audience, which 
is now 30 to 40 years old, liked Chick 
Corea and Herbie Hancock when 
Herbie was going very heavy electric. 
But this audience has expanded to in- 
clude artists like Dexter Gordon, Ray 
Charles and Betty Carter. The reason 
there is a movement toward main- 
stream jazz now is that it is accessible, 
it is uncluttered.” 


At the same time, there has been a 
resurgence of big bands in the dancin g 
context that they had during the big- 
band era of the 30’s and 40's. Wednes- 
day's, a weekend disco, began using 
big bands from Tuesday through 
Thursday last spring. The Tommy Dor- 
sey Orchestra will be there on Tuesday 
and Woody Herman on Wednesday. 
Harry James has been booked for two 
nights in October. The Copacabana has 
also installed bands for dancing, Rose- 
land has never stopped having dance 
bands, and even the Red Blazer Too, a 
relatively small room on Third Avenue 
near 88th Street, has big bands playing 
In Swing Era and earlier Styles. 


Dancing to big bands has coincided 
with WNEW’s use during the past six 
months of records by singers and dance 
bands of the 30's and 40's. According to 
Willard Alexander, a talent agent who 
has been involved with big bands since 
be began booking Benny Goodman 45 
years ago, a crucial part of the current 
following for big bands is made up of 
young people in their early 20*s. Mr. 
Alexander traces the development of 
this audience to a suggestion made TO 
years ago by Stan Kenton. "The band 
directors in high schools were having a 
problem in shaping the kids in the 
marching bands who were primarily 
interested in rock and who, they felt/ 
were not doing as good a job musically 
as they should,” Mr. Alexander said. 
“Stan suggested that the band' direc- 
tors bring in some big bands. This had 
a tremendous influence on the students 
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Enterprising bu s i n e ssm en now 
merchandise from one comer of the 
globe to another as easily as from 
one town to another. 

To do this they need the services of 
a bank that's on-the-spot in the 
world's major financial centers. 

Bank Hapoalim. 

With a team of banking 
professionals, in Israel and around 
the globe, who offer sophisticated 
facilities to meet die ever-changing 
needs of the international 
marketplace. 
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WITH ANOTHER gardening 
- reason starting at the beginning of 
September, we seem to be on the 
verge of another "grow y OU r own" 
boom* Recent years have seen a 
. tremendous increase in home- 
gardening ahd as inflation spirals 
and the prices of fresh vegetables 
fruit and Rowers continue to es- 
calate. more and more Israelis will 
become part-time farmers. This is 
also a trend which ia part of a more 
general awareness of the environ- 
ment and interest in home Improve- 
ment. 

By growing flowers, kitchen 
herbs, vegetables {where space is 
limited in tins and plastic b ag s on 
roofs and balconies), decorative 
house plants and evergreen or- 
namentals Jn containers, fruit trees 
and lawns (where space Is no 
problem), we can make our sur- 
roundings more attractive. The 
rocketing cost of fuel restricts the 
use of the car for trips, so that home 

gardening may soon become the 
best" leisure time occupation for 
most of us. 

DECORATING with potted plants 
— This Is no new invention. Many 
people place containers with 
Dowering or fruit-bearing plants In 
show windows, closed or open 
patios, on balconies or roofs, at the 
entrance to the house or even in the 
garden. 

■ With the help of wooden, plastic 
or asbestos boxes, flower pots, 
banging baskets or any other kind 
of containers, you’ll be able not only 
to improve your own 
"gardenscape.” but also to change 
it . periodically with new com- 
lunations. 

I do this season by season and 
always have a dozen or more 
decorative spare plants ready to 
add here and there in the garden. 

MATERIAL NEEDED — Tou need 
about a dozen or more empty flower 
pots (different sizes) or other con- 
tainers and a good planting 
medium. The days when everyone 
filled flower pots with ordinary soil 
from the fields have passed. Today, 
amateurs, like professionals, learn 
to mix their own planting medium. 
It improves plant growth and also 
makes gardening more interesting. 

PREPARING YOUR planting 
medium — If you use only red soil 
or heavy clay soil, your medium 
will easily become waterlogged, a 
disadvantage for most plants, and 
if you tseep this soil too dry, it will 
soon become caked and crusted, 
depriving your plants of essential 
air. 

To avoid this, you have to add 
some of the light materials which 
are available at local nurseries, 
gardening centres or seed shops. 
The cheapest of these materials Is 
sand, ordinary sand from the 
seashore. The disadvantage of sand 
-it that it dries out too quickly, but If 
veB mixed with two parts of red 
■ mQ for each part of sand, it yields a 
reasonable mixture. 

Another possibility is ver- 
micutite, a water-absorbent 
' mineral produced from mica (im- 
ported from South Africa) that en- 
courages good root growth, quick 
seed germination and easy es- 
tablishment of plants. Still another 
possibility is perlite which is 
produced from volcanic glass and is 
imported from Italy. It is sold im 
granular form and also encourages 
faster seed germination', better 
rooting, improved plant growth and 
makes transpla n ti ng easier. Like 
vermiculite, perlite improves aera- 
tion. drainage and water availabili- 
ty in soils and composts. It Is light, 
sterile mo diseases, pests or weed 
seeds) , neutral In Its pH and easy to 
handle. Sphagnum moss (peat), 
sieved pumice (“toof bagolan") 
and katkar (dried foam) are also 
available for soil mixtures. 

ORGANIC PLANT FOOD — We 
should feed our plants, at least dur- 
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trend 


GARDENER’S CORNER 
Walter Frank! 
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Gerani um cutting 

ing the first period of growth, with 
organic materials only. The best 
and cheapest is self-made compost. 
Every home gardener should be his 
own compost supplier and when you 
use all the weeds, grass-clippings, 
dry leaves, and pine needles, which 
are available in abundance es- 
pecially In autumn, you won’t have 
to spend money for compost which 
Is now IL80 a bag. 

Another organic plant food is 
bone meal, which Is produced at 
Shuafat, Jerusalem, and has a 
quick effect oft the growth of 
flowers, fruit trees and vegetables 
like tomatoes, peppers, eggplants, 
peas, beans and cucumbers. 

The best of all organic plant food- 
stuffs In the world — Peru -guano — 
which was sold here during the 
Mandatory period, will soon appear 
in Israeli garden centres once again 
(Imported from Peru). Guano Is 
composed chiefly of the partially 
decomposed excrement of sea fowls 
and is rich in phosphates, 
nitrogenous matter and other 
material for plant growth. - 

WHAT AND WHEN to plant — Cut- 
tings are the quickest and cheapest 
propagation method. Instead of 
buying expensive potted flowers, 
you can ask your friends or^ 
neighbours to allow you to take cut- 
tings from their decorative plants. 
Taking cuttings will not harm the 
plants and will sometimes even en- 
courage . stronger growth. 
Geranium (pelargonium) cuttings 
can be taken all year round. They 
make excellent decorative pot 
plants and bloom during a very long 
period. There are many kinds of 
geranium in this country, some 
with double (filled) flowers, some 
in two colours, and some with 
decorative white-green or green- 
brown foliage. 


Euphvrhiii Nplcnden* -(Crown of 
Thoms) with dark red, at&r-like 
flowers, Buonymus japonicue 
(Japanese spindle tree) with white- 
green or yellow striped leaves, 
Cult nut bbtme i. the plant with the 
multicoloured (blue-red-plnk- 
whltepurple ) leaves, Callisia 
elegant* (striped Inch-plant), a 
native of North America and a new- 
comer to Israel, which is a very 
quick growing plant with 
decorative striped leaves, similar 
to the Wandering Jew (Zebrina pen- 
dnlal. Begonia semper florens 
(white, pink or red flowers). 
Bcloperone guttata (shrimp plant) 
with pinkish, shrimp-like flower 
heads. AbufiJott striatum or 
Abutilon megapotamicum, a gar- 
den shrub which can also be 
successfully grown In larger pots or 
big tins: It has green or green and 
yellow variegated leaves and 
lantern-shaped flowers In orange, 
red or yellow with dark red veins. 
AU these plants can be propagated 
by cuttings In late summer. 

DECORATING — To show off a 
group of plants or a single container 
effectively, you need enough space 
to keep it from appearing crowded. 
Always look for contrast of colour 
and place the taller plants toward 
the hack, the shorter and low grow- 
ing species In front, so that all can 
be seen to best advantage. 

EXAMPLES OF CONTAINER 
decorations — Allow me to describe 
a few examples of decorations 
which I used in my little garden this 
year. I grew a few dahlias In big 
containers. Thanks to the addition 
of many earthworms to the growing 
medium, the blooms this year are 
extraordinarily large (every flower 
with a 20 cm. diameter) and rich in 
colour. But I had to wait a long time 
— from early April until the middle 
of August — for this spectacle. To 
make the colourless dahlia stems 
and leaves more attractive during 
the first period of growth, I placed 
potted petunias and balsam (Im- 
patient balsamina) around the 
dahlia stems. They provided vivid 
purple, pink, white and red. 

When the fuchsias in the balcony 
boxes were in their Cowerlesa rest 
period in early spring, I filled all 
empty spaces with BUbergia nutans 
plants, each in small plastic pots. 
They made an attractive addition, 
flowering all spring with bell- 
shaped exotic flowers in pink, 
yellow, blue and purple. Now they 
are resting again until next spring, 
but because the fuchsias 
themselves provide such a rich 
abundance of blooms there Is no 
need ior extra decoration. 

When the amaryllis 
(Bippeasti-um) flowers faded in 
late spring, they were watered, 
kept aiive and fed in order to 
enlarge their bulbs by summer's 
end in preparation for their next 
flowering season in spring, 1981. 1 
cut the faded flowers and placed 
potted white alyasum plants among 
theAnng. broad, dark green leaves, 


Allow the geranium cuttings which "pfovide a strong contrast of 
dry in the shade for 24 hours before shade. 


you insert them into the growing 
medium. This will be an aid to 
callus formation and result in 
quicker rooting. The cuttings 
should be about 15 cm. long and a 
third of their length should be in- 
serted in the growing medium. Root 
formation — which should be as 
quick as possible — can be en- 
couraged by dipping the cuttings 
into a hormone rooting powder. 

Cactuses — most of them — can 
be propagated by cuttings and 
planted just now. Dip the cut end 
into powdered charcoal before 
planting to avoid rot. Cactuses, too, 
will root better if kept dry for a day. 

Other decorative pot plants to be 
propagated by cuttings in summer 
are all kinds of ivy (Hedera helix), 
some with white-green foliage, 
others with very tender, small 
leaves, fuchsias, which will easily 
root in a peat-venniculite mixture. 


•PREPARE A SPARE collection — To 
have a sufficient number of potted 
plants in bloom, you have to 
prepare them about three months 
In advance. In September, you can 
plant Calendula officinalis (“t- 
slpomel hehatul”). Centaurea 
cyanus (“dardar had’gania’’), 
Clarkia elegans ("Clarlda adina"), 
Dianthus chinensis ( "tslporen 
sini”). Linum- grandiflorum 
(“piahta g’dolat prahim”), and 
other annuals in small or medium- 
sized pots for flowers in winter. 

In October you can plant bulbs 
(tulips, hyacinths, daffodilr. «♦.'* ' 
for spring flowering. 

To prepare all spare plants wc.. 
in time, to water and cultivate them 
until they are “ready for planting 
out. is part of the art of gardening 
which you can learn by practice 
over the years. 


The Dan Accadia Presents 
Another Wonderful Week at 
The Dan Arcadia 


Sunday 24.8 

19:30 

“Italian Night” 
dinner on the terrace 
21:30 

-Piano Bar Disc omania 


K W SjPI® -Monday 25.8 

‘ V Oieese, Wine and Guitar 
gPpj j: V '■ \ Tp Dinner on die terrace 

.. i . Kano Bar 
: 't • farewell party to 

V • • Luba and Mark • _ 



Wednesday 
27.8 
20:00 



Tuesday 26.8 

19:30 

fish S' Cue For You! 
dinner on the terrace 


The Cinema dob 
daily features films 
for soaks and children 


The Piano Bar 
dafly 2 LOO - 01:00 


ISRAEL 

“This Land is Yours 
in the company of 
SHALOM 80! 

The Israel Dance Group 

(over 30 artists) 

A Marvelous Festival of Song and 
Dance with a Feast Tit _for Knig?- 
Poolside at the DAN ACC APIA 


■rue back DOOR GRILL dan accadia 

T.mrfs^dSwimnmgClub 

(except Friday) 11 

0ANAC<AMA 

tferzlzva on the Sea^fiT Rations Tel.052-785 55 


Thursday 28.8 

19:30 

Balkan Night 
dinner on die terrace 
with gypsy music _ 


Friday 29.8 

Shabbat 

Shalom 


Saturday 30.8 

19:30 

The Buffet Extension 
dinner on the terrace 
with die 

Blue White Band 


Sabia Coffee Shop 
daily 12 to 12 


Island on the Green 
daily lftOO - 19:00 


IS THB ancient Jewish profession 
of cantorial singing a dying one? 
We naked David Kusevitaky, one of 
the giants in the field, who recently 
vfsltcd Israel. 

On the contrary, said Kusevitaky. 
The profession is alive and prosper- 
ing In the U.S., where the supply of 
cantors docs not,' In fact, rtieet the 
demand. There is a shortage, he 
said, of both cantors and rabbis in 
the U.S. and Britain. 

Several cantorial schools operate 
in the U.S. The Orthodox have one 
at Ycshlva University; the Conser- 
vatives, at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary (where Kusevitaky ia a 
teacher) : and the Reform move- 
ment at the Hebrew Union College. 

The reason that there do not seem 
to bo any major figures In the field 
today Is because “these students 
might have a voice, but no talent. In 
cantorial music, talent and 
emphasis is very important — even 
more than the vocal part,” said 
Kusovitsky. 

He believes that his generation, 
and those before him, produced 
such good cantors because they 
grew up in synagogues. For them, 
cantorial songs were nothing new; 
the art was a part of their lives. 

According to Kusevltsky, an 
Aspiring cantor either bas talent or 
Tic doesn't. He also believes that a 
person who is not inclined towards 
rcligioh cannot make a good cantor. 

‘‘WE'D LIKE to thank you again 
. for the wonderful evening we had 
with you. It was such a pleasure to 
have a home-cooked meal and be 
part of a family again," wrote a 
sailor of the U.S. Sixth Fleet. 

"Of all. the countries we have 
visited in our eight months away 
from home, Israel is the only one 
which made any effort to make us 
feel welcome. We shall always 
remember our time with you and 
we take with us a warm feeling of 
Israel. Don't forget if you ever 
come to the States, you now have 
good friends there who will always 
be glad to see you." 

HOME HOSPITALITY for the 
sailors of the U.S. Sixth Fleet is the 
special province of Bllsheva Bat 
Boneh, a Haifa resident, formerly 
of the U.S., who has made it her job 
to place hundreds of U.S. crews in 
Israeli homes while their ships are 
at anchor in Haifa port. And both 
hosts arid guests are grateful for the 
experience. 

Our two guests were very young, 
very polite and polished to the last 


Art of the cantor 

By YITZHAK OKED / Jerusalem Post Reporter 


KU5EVITSKY VISITS Israel 
regularly. £nd during his most re- 
cent visit, the Sheraton Hotel In Tel 
Aviv, where he was staying, 
organized an evening of cantorial 
music in his honour, at which es- 
tablished and novice Israeli cantors 
performed. 

One of the patrons of the evening 
was Tel Aviv Mayor Shlomo Lahat, 
an ardent Kusevitaky fan. 

He says he always receives a 
warm reception In Iaraci. and he 
always performs to packed houses. 
There is no doubt that Israel has 
become the world centre of can- 
torial music: "Israel is now the 
source of new cantorial tunes." he 
said. 

If years ago in Eastern Europe 
some cantorial and hassidic songs 
were influenced by “goylsh" music, 
tike opera arias or Russian and 
Napoleon marches, they are not 
affected by these “outside" in- 
fluences today. 

Kusovitsky claims that some can- 
tors try singing rock — a Reform 
cantor once brought ail his elec- 


tronic gear into the synagogue — 
but it has not caught on. Not even 
country-and-western music has 
taken root. 

Cantors in the U.S. today con- 
tinue to sing in the traditional way, 
and if there is a trend it ia towards 
the more modern Israeli and 
hassidic tunes that are first heard 
in Israel at hassidic festivals. 

U.S. CANTORS today have a 
number of jobs In addition to con- 
ducting prayers. Their community 
duties generally Include teaching 

the bar- and bat-mltsva children, 
organizing the synagogue choir, 
teaching Hebrew classes, visiting 

the sick and participating In 
funerals, weddijigs and bar- 
mltzvas. 

Kusevitaky is the cantor of Tem- 
ple Emanuel, a Conservative syn- 
agogue in Boro Park, New York. He 
no longer conducts the Friday even- 
ing service, and conducts Saturday 
morning service only twice a 
month. 



THE FLEET’S IN. 


By HADASSAH BAT HAIM / Special to The Jerusalem Post 


hair. Immaculately dressed, shoes 
gleaming, sharply creased blues, 
dazzling white caps. They called 
the women “Ma’am." including our 
19-year-old daughter, and the men 
got a respectful “Sir.” They asked 
permission to smoke, and leapt to 
their feet as we entered and left the 
room. 

Their enthusiasm for Israel was 
matched only by the misinforma- 
tion they had received about it. 
They had been briefed when leav- 
ing the ship with instructions they 
struggled bravely, though uncom- 
prchendingly, to obey. One of them 
fumbled clumsily with his fork until 
he noticed we were all using knives 
as well, and asked if he might do the 
same. 

They had been warned, he told us, 


never to use their left hand at the 
table because this would be offen- 
sive !o their hosts. And as he was 
left handed, it caused him some dif- 
ficulty. They were taken aback at 
the hoots of disbelief that followed 
this statement. Also, at the one that 
they were not to point the soles of 
their feet at their hosts and never, 
in any circumstances, to take 
photographs of Israeli women. 

At best, their film would be con- 
fiscated. There was even a danger 
that their cameras would be smash- 
ed and they themselves would be 
thrown out. 

They were somewhat disap- 
pointed that the towns and the peo- 
ple looked so modern. Girls in mini- 
skirts were nice to see. but hardly 


Tel Avtv Mayor Shlomo Lahat 
(left) with David Kusevitaky. 

|RMI Photo I 

How does a great singer tike 
Kusevitaky retain his form. By liv- 
ing a normal life and doing 
everything In moderation, he says. 
He likes a .schnuppx from time to 

time, but doesn’t overdo it. When he 

was younger he smoked, but has 
stopped. He also used to practise 
singing for at least three hours a 
day, but now feels confident that he 
no longer needs to do so. 

ns biblical as they had expected, 
and after three days they had not 
yet seen a camel. They knew 
nothing, when they came, of land 
reclamation, the ingathering, kib- 
butzim. scientific research, el- 
Fatah, agricultural experiments. 
Crusaders or compulsory educa- 
tion. When they left, they had at 
least heard of them all. doubtless 
all Jumbled up with memories of 
home-baked bread and a night tour 
of Acco. 

The conversation was 
stimulating and varied. We com- 
pared notes on black kids growing 
up in a white country, and Jewish 
kids among gentiles. They swapped 
service stories with our family 
soldier, fortunately on leave, and 
her tent-mate who dropped by. We 
got a recipe for Georgia Julep in 
return for the low-down on peach 
pie, and we kept them so late that 
they barely made It back to base on 
time. This time, we couldn't accept 
their invitation to be shown over the 
ship, but we have taken a rain 
check on that for the next time the 
fleet's in. 



Vacation in Austria 

an experience you can afford. 

This year too 
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$10.00 a day 
for bed 
and breakfast 
at scores of 
captivating 
summer resorts. 


Think about Austria because there, in the 
heart of Europe, you can spend a wonderful 
vacation at prices cheaper than a comparable 
holiday in Israel. 

As of SI 0.00 per day for bed and 
breakfast eras of SI 4.00 per day halfboard 
at these famous Austrian summer resorts: 
CM UNDEN, KAPRDN. KIRCH SCHL AG. 

M ARI AZELL, MELK. MON DSEE, 
RAMSAU, WAGRAIN, and many other 
holiday villages tucked away in enchanting 
landscapes, where you will enjoy an 
invigorating climate and a hearty welcome. 

This year fly to Austria for your vacation. 

Far from Israel’s hamsins and hot summer 
climate, and — most important — at a cost 
you can afford. 


A detailed booklet is available at ail travel agents or 

A/RL/NEi 

1 2 Trumpeidor Street, Tel. 03-652244 ..Tel Aviv 
Representation of the Austrian National Tourist Office. 


> 
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‘Tourism drop inevitable’ 


Hy HAIM SHAPIRO 
•fi’niHiilcMii Pnst Reporter 

Israel Is almost certain to suffer a 
dwlftw in tourism within the next 
viNir or two, nnn Hotel chain 
general- manager Simon Cooper 
said last week in Jerusalem. 

Cooper was speaking' to the sales 
managers committee ot the 
Jerusalem Hotel Association at the 
King David Hotel. He predicted 
that the hotels would follow an In- 
evitable cycle in which high de- 
mand led to high rates and declin- 
ing service, giving way to a reac- 
tion in which f<jwcr tourists visited 
ihe country. 

However, he promised, the 
decline would be less drastic than 
that suffered by other tourist 
destinations such as Puerto Rico. 
For one thing, he said, the major 
part of the Israeli market — U.S. 
Jewry — is more of a closed com- 
munity and any improvement 
would soon be publicized by 
word of mouth. Israel, he said, also 
enjoys a larger committed market, 
for instance, Christian pilgrims and 
Jews, than any other destination. 

But. he added, be did not see how 
(he decline could be avoided. He 
discounted appeals by the Industry, 


Trifle and Tourism Ministry to 
keep prices stable. On the contrary, 
he argued, it is the duty of the In- 
dividual hotelier to charge what the 
market would bear and thus in- 
crease profits. 

He .IIS') pointed out that lower oc- 
cupancy did not necessarily mean a 
drop In profits. He pointed to 
studies of simitar situations in the 
U.S. where increased room rates 
brought in higher earnings, despite 
a drop in occupancy. In such eases 
the solution was to increase produc- 
tivity. he noted. 

Cooper indirectly counselled 
against rate cutting by pointing out 
that the increased number of guests 
did not necessarily bring in extra 
income. On other hand, he had little 
advice for two and three-star hotels 
whose rates were undercut by four 
and five-star establishments. In 
such eases, he said, the hotel could 
only stress their own Individual ad- 
vantages. 

He also predicted that the days of 
the five-star hotel are over, with 
more and more group guests 
demanding cheaper lodgings in 
which the entertainment and 
"show-business*' aspects would be 
stressed over service. 
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Dead Sea Works braces fdlianal 


(Harris) 


Price of gold medals jumps 


Olympic fans in Israel get refund 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. — The 170 Israelis who 
paid $600-700 in advance towards 
plane fare and accommodation in 
Moscow for the Olympic Games 
received their money back from the 
Soviet Union this week, following 
the intervention of Peltours. 

The travel agency, which serves 
as Israel's representative for the of- 
ficial Soviet tourist agency In- 
tern rist. managed to get almost all 
the money . : 


Their trip was cancelled when 
Israel decided not to participate in 
the Olympics, and the Soviets 
cancelled the Israelis’ visas. Only 
part of the money was returned . 

After letter correspondence and 
telephone calls with the president of 
Intourist in Moscow, and the in- 
tervention of the Internationa] 
Olympic Committee in Montreal, 
all the money except payment for 
entrance tickets to the games, was 
returned to Israel. 


Post Finance Reporter 

Gold commemorative medals 
have sky rocked In the past month. 

Their price has shot upwards as 
demand for the rarer items, such as 
the Bank of Israel issue, goes main- 
ly unsatisfied. One dealer claims 
that the investment in gold coins 
has become a form of "tax haven" 
which is totally unrelated to normal 
collectors* demand. 

The Bank of Israel will shortly 
issue the Zc'ev Jabotlnsky gold and 
silver coins as well as a national 
medal in celebration of the 
centenary of the birth of the Zionist 
leader. 

The coin is to be issued in gold, in 
mint condition, and In silver both 
mint and regular. In contrast to 
general practice, the Israel 
Government Coins and Medals Cor- 
poration will market the limited 
gold edition of 7.500 coins on a first- 
come, first-served basis. 


Only subscribers on the com- 
pany's books before August 15 of 
this year will have an opportunity 
to purchase the gold coin. The 
Jabotlnsky coin will be on offer un- 
til the end of October. 


The price of the gold Jabotlnsky 
coin has been established at 183 , 250 . 
The weight of the coin la 17,28 
grams and it is made of 900 fine 
gold. . 

With the issue of the Jabottnsky 
gold coin it will mark the first time 
that commemorative coins are be- 
ing issued in shekel denominations. 
The gold coin bears the amount of 
500 shekels and the silver coins 25 
shekels. 


By MACABER DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter . . 
TEL .AVIV. — The Mediterranean- 
Dead Sea Canal will have both 
favourable, and detrimental effects 
on the future of the Dead Sea 
•Works,. Arye Shataar, managing 
director of the undertaking, said 
yesterday at a press conference 
hero. ‘ 

"The influx of considerable quan- 
tities of salt water from the 
Mediterranean will dilute the 
mineral content ot the Dead Sea." 
he pointed out. 

(At present, nearly all the water 
entering the Dead Sea is run-off 
water from rains, or from mineral 
springs, and both sources are so 
scanty that the level of the water in 
the Dead Sea is gradually dropping, 
making' the mineral (salt) content 
much more concentrated.) 

Moreover, not only will the 
mineral content be diluted, but the 
level of the Dead Sea will rise. This 
will call for increasing the strength 
and height of the dams separating 
the Dead Sea into sections^ - 
However, this, would be offset to 
some extent by the fact that the 
pumps drawing water into the 
evaporation pans would not have to 
pump the water so high. 

“In, the final analysts,'’ Shahar- 
said, "the country must take a deci- 
sion if the losses caused to the Dead 
Sea Works will -be more than offset . 
by the power generated by the 
planned, hydro-electric plant." 

Turning to the company’s .work in 
the fiscal .year ending March 31, 
1980, he noted that both production 


and exports had increased. 

Although the "rated ‘capacity" of 
the Works was 1,200:000 tons' of 
potash a year, the'plant managed to . 
turn out 8 per cent more, for a total 
output of 1.300,000 tons. ’ . 

.The "over-production"- was due 
to- several factors: continuous 
training of the 1,300-strong Staff; 
faking steps t6 see that . the 
mechanical parts were kept in the 
best possible working conditions, 
but alternatively, “not replacing a 
part until it actually broke down." 

Sh&har explained that the later 
method, waiting for a break-down, 
saved time and money since it took - 
Just as longrto replace a partially, 
worn-out pari;, ‘While enabling the 
plant to function for a longer time 
without stopping to replace worn- 
out parts. 

Exports of potash stood at 1.380,- ' 
000 tons in the past fiscal year, with 

some 80.000 tons being drawn from . 
stocks. Some 84 'per cent of the 
-potash was exported, bringing In 
$98.6m. CZF, compared to $65m. in 
the previous fiscal year. ■ 

Part of the Increased income was 
due to more tonnage being ex- . 

ported: part to higher prices. • 

Together with its. affiliates ■ 
(mainly the Brom plants). Dead 
Sea exported goods valued at . 
$349. 7m. ih the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1980, a 49 per cent tn- ' 
crease over the previous year. . 

When the $94m. expansion plan 
was completed In’ August -2981, 
production would be increased' by 
460,000 tons a year. Tentative plans 
call for increasing production by 


another tons at a later date. 


.. gtahar^fbted that the’ first five 
months. <rf. the. present /fiscal yearl” 
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1 ( 2980/81 ; indicated tharthe price d . 
potash wag' rising, andthat sales 
were' good/ -ffeast year; the com- . 
.pany managed to, "penetrate’; 
several more countries — whicl 
Shahar declined, to name.) 

■_ Other projecta under eonsidera 1 
tlo*r including . an 18 - km. "rubbet ' 
conveyor*’ from. Sdora to Arad tt 
carry the’ potash,' thus eliminating ' 
the need of carrying it up the steer 
hills in. trucks. At Arad it would hi 
shipped by , rail to Ashdod, Thii ' 
project will cost about . 333m. 

. Another project called for settle* 
up: a coal-fired staflon as an alter ' 
native to. the mazut-powered one tt 
proride electricity. 

'. As for the balance sheet, itetooc-: *' 
at IS610zn. on 31.3.80, a 16 per cert 
"real".: growth over the previbui 
one.-- . .... .. f 

Iftcome rose by 33 per cent (ii.: ' 
real figures) to stand at X8388,3m.V : 
while profits rose by. 30 per cen 
(real .figures) to stand at 1551. Sm 
However, the company also math./- 


dividend, bringing up to 40 per cen*' ’ 
the total cash dividend paid in tb<-< 
1979/so fiscal year. , . - 

In addition, the company ls die - 
tributtng . another 85 per cent li 
bonus shares, bringing the total dta j - 
tributton of bonus shares on ac - 

count of the last fiscal year to la '~- < 
percent. - . *■ / 


PETRODOLLARS. — Kuwait’s 
surplus petrodollars Increased by 
38.8 per cent in 1979, reaching $48b. 
at the end of the year. 


UK chiefs poor mem of Europe 
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WASHINGTON (Reuter). — A 
hearing on an alleged defect in 
Ford gearboxes which could lead to 
the biggest car recall in history 
ended late last week with Ford 
owners blaming the firm for .ac- 
cidents, and the company accusing 
drivers of carelessness. 

The Transport Department, 
which held the enquiry, is expected 
to decide in about three months 
whether 16 million Ford, vehicles 
should be recalled. ' 

The deportment made an initial 
finding last June that the vehicles 
had defective automatic gearboxes 
which let them slip oat of the 
"park? gear and start moving 
suddenly. 

Ford lawyer William Coleman 
said. "The problem or phenomenon 
we are talking about is that the per- 
son thinks they put the car In p&rk 
but failed- .to do. so or do. it 
properly." 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


New carpet stores 


Jerusalem 

Ml'SEllMS 

urwl Museum. Exhibitions: Permanent 
Collection of Judaica. Art and 
Archaeology : Edvard Munch. 1863-1944; 
Jewelry froth Canaan 1600-12dd'S.C.E ;'' 
Rock Engravings from Negev and Sinai; 
Mexico: Exhibition of Mexican Folk art; 
Buky Schwartz: Vkfeooonstructtana (closed 
Saturdays); Animals at the Israel 
Museum: Ladejlnsky Collection of Asian 
Art: Mnremont Collection of Pre- 
Columbian Art: Trends In Geometric 
Abstractions after Cubism: Hebrew 
Script and Inscriptions; Rockefeller 
Museum: Function and Design in the 
Talmudic Period. 


Plant a Tree with your Own Bands with 
the Jewish National Fund at Abu Tor- 
Jerusalem Peace Forest. Sunday 
planters' tours Include visit to Stalactite 
Cave. Detalls/reservations: 02-635261. 
Jerusalem Biblical j£oo, Schneller Wood. 
Rom etna, Tel. 314822. 7.30 &.m.-7 p.m! 


Israel Museum. Open 10-5. Open 
tomorrow 4-10. At II and 3.30: "Chitty 
Chitty Bang Bang." film. 

Guided Tour at Israel Museum; Sun,, 
Mon.. Wed.. Thur. 11: Tuea. 4.30. 

Shrine of the Book: Sun.. Mon.. Wed., 
Thur. 10-5; Tuea. J0-10; Fri., Sat. 10-2. 
Roeld-feller Mascara: Sun. -Thur. 10-5. 
Fri.. Sal. 10-2. 


Tel Aviv 

Tel Aviv Museum. Exhibitions: Fleeting 
Gestures. Treasures of Dance 
Photography. Contemporary British 
Drawings. Wcegce — Naked City. Euro- 
pean and American art collectlona. 
Prints and drawings from the collection. 
Visiting hoars: Sun. — Thur- 10 a.m.-10 
p.m. (permanent exhibitions 10 a.m.-5 
p.m.i Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m.; T-U p.m. Clos- 
ed Fri. except box office — open lOa.m.-l 
p.m. Helena Rubinstein Library: Sun.. 
Mon.. Wed. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. TUe., Thur. 10 
n.m.-1 p.m.: 4-8 p.m. Graphics Study 
Room: Mon.. Wed. 10 a.m.-l p.m.. Tuea. 
3-8 p.m. 


JrrwMlem: Jerusalem, 212 Yafo. 526215: 
Central Tnzziz. Sal ah Eddla. 282196. 
TclAvIv: Yani. 67 Yehuda Halevi, 612474. 
Ho Ion: Snot Rhhet, 38 Eilat. 351731. Bat' 
Yum: MAztir, 20 Havfva Reich. M334L" 
Ramat Gan: Udim. 57 Etsel, 778096.- 
Nrlanya: Hanossi, 38 Weizmann. 23639. 

Hadora: Hanasai. 42 Weizmann. 24231. 
Haifa: Tchemichovski. K. Stella Marls. 
533145. 


BcH-rwheba: Hagesher. 7 Yeilim. 37274. 


JeniHiUem: Blkur Holim TpedTatrica, 
E.N.T.i: Hadasaah (internal, surgery, 
orthopaedics 1 ; Misgav Ladach, 
(obstetrics): Shaare Zedek 

tophthnlmologyi. 

yH.'Xviv: Rokah- 1 pediatrics): Ichildv-H 
(internal, surgery)'.- ~ J 
NrtaJiVa: Lanlado (obstetrics, intsrifel. 
pediatrics 1 . 

Haifa: Carmel. 

Misgav Ladach: Open line 4-6 p.m. every 
Monday answers to obstetrics, 
gynaecological, sterility and family plan- 
ning problems. Tel. 02 -633356. 


The largest carpet importers in 
the oountry, Reuven Carpets, will 
be opening two new centres in 
Netanya and Rlahon Lezlon In the 
coming few days. • •• 

The'f^flrm-*a genenal .matnageif/ 
Reaven Shekalim,’ said that an 
almost IS2m. purchase agreement' 
was concluded with the biggest 
carpet manufacturers in the coun- 
try, plus another IS3m. invested in 
purchasing of the very latest 
carpets from abroad. 


LONDON (UPI). — British direc- 
tors are once more shown up as the 
poor men of Europe in a report out 
last-week. . 

•The survey toy the CBI 
(Confederation British Industries) 
said the managing director of a. 
medium -sized firm can expect only 
double what .toe pays a skilled 
worker, although in Austria he 
would get five times more. 

In Belgium, he earns between - 
five and six times as much, in' 
Finland four times, France six-and- 
a-half times. Greece five times, 
Holland four times, Italy six to 
seven times, Portugal four-and-a- 
. half times, and Spain’ five times 
mare than the worker, - . 

Even In relatively egalitarian 
Sweden and .West Germany ^ the top 
people expect’ more than three 
times as much as the. skilled 
worker. ’. 

■ Swiss chiefs, rate three .to six 
times as ‘much as workers, who 
themselves get twice as much as in 
Britain, the report said. 

- Only In Denmark. Ireland and 
Norway does the ratio — 2 % times 

— come near that of Britain.’ . 

But In all those countries, In- 

E ’lng Ireland, worker* and chiefs,, 
more than in Britain. * . . . 
e British managing director, 
the survey said, collects £997 to £1,- 
318 a month, and the skilled worker 

£110 a week. 

Apartments, the survey reports, 
cost as much to rent in Britain as 


anywhere In Europe. 

However,- despite soaring hou»/ ’■ 
prices a 3-4 bedroom house Is nrf-** 
more expensive in Britain tha 
anywhere — and lower than l£C] 
some countries. Jv* 

A house fetching £65,000 in Br 
tain would cost £140.000 1 ;.-' 
Switzerland and up to £125JHX) K 
West Germany. 

In Austria, where managers a i 
paid more but .the workers leas tha " 
In Britain, it would cost £178,000. 


‘ 5 SIFIEDS 


Guide for parents 

of pupils published realty 


FIRST AJD 


SUNSET-SUNRISE 


" A new guide for parents of achm , 

pupils published by the Educatlc B ... 

Ministry in cooperation with ti” 5- " .. ' , 

National Organization 'of Parang - *r, 

includes chapters on education.' *' 

lavps and regulations; pupil 

movements; educational, stuc 

and aid frameworks; the organizjr£LLlN GS 

tion of educational work; servici 

and equipment for study; monc 

and parents; and parents' cor K v\ 

mittees. : 

Ministry officials -arid paren" !.. ' ~’ J ~ I r * rr """ r * 

responsible for the publicatioh sal ' "■ * *“*'■ ' ■ 

it ISTffie^tirst it serlea 0 :r "' v ' ' *>-’ ’ 

programmes to help parents and 
increase their involvement in th^RZUTA 
schools. Soon to be set up la a list c 

school supply merchants grantin 

discounts to parents. - V*“- .•*' 

■“*» -.esv.-.g « a 


Sunset 19.18: Sunrise tomorrow 08A1 


TWQ-IN-0NE ERHS SWORD 




Old City Art Guide 

The Jerusalem Artists Workshop, 1 
Tifcrot Israel. Jewish Quarter. Open 9 
a m. — fi p.m. (dosed Shabbat hours). 
Ceramic arts, sculptures, reliefs, artistic 
functional pottery, aerlgraphs. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 
HadiMsah Tours 

1. Morning half-day tour of all Hadasaah 
projects. 35 per person towards transpor- 
tnlion. Reservations: 02-416333. 02-126271. 

2. Medical Centre, KIryat Hadasaah. 
Tours; 9. 10, 11. noon, leaving from 
Kennedy Bldg., incl. Chagall Windows. 
Fridav tours begin at 8 a.m. by appoint- 
ment only. Tel. 02-418333 or 02-428272. 

3. Hadassnh Synagogue -Chagall Win- 
dows: Open to public from 1.30-3.45 p.m. 
SundAy-Thursday. Buses 19, 27 

4. Mt. Scopus Hospital: tours at 9. 20. 12, 
noon. No charge. Tel. 02-818211. Buses 9. 
28. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 
ORT Israel: For visits please contact: 
ORT Tel Aviv. Tel. 233231, 775131: ORT 
Jerusalem. Tel. 533141; ORT Netanya. 
Tel. 33744. 

American Mlzrachl Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — Tel Aviv. Tel. 220187. 
243106. 

Pioneer Women-Na'amat. Morning 
Tours. Cali for reservations: Tel Aviv 
256090. 

Em uroifi- World Bel. Zionist Women. Visit 
our projects: Call 03-788942. 708440. 
WIZO: To visit our projects call Tel Aviv. 
233939: Jerusalem. 228080: Haifa. 89537. 


Magen David Adorn first aid centres are 
open from 8 p.m. to 7 a.m. Emergency, 
home calls by doctors at fixed rates. Sick 
Fund members should enquire about 
rebate. 


POLICE 


CRYPTIC PUZZLE 

ACROSS 

1 Broken wrist tn the papers 


Phone numbers: Jerusalem, Tel Aviv. 
Haifa — 101. Dan Region (Ramat Gan. 
Bnei Brak. Glvatayim, KIryat Ono) — 
.781111. 


Dial 1(10 in most pari* of the country. In 
Tiberias dial 024444, KIryat Shmona 
40444. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Plant a Tree with your Own Hands, with 
the Jewish National Fund. Transport to 
Modl'ln centre. Tuesdays. Delalls/reaer- 
t-ations: 03-234449 or 03-635201. 


Ashdod 22222 
.Ashkelon 23333 
Bat Yam 885555 
Beersheba 78333 
EilAt 2333 
j Hadera 22333 
Holon 803133 
.Nahariya 923333 

“Eran" — Mental 
Jerusalem 669911. 
538888. Beersheba 


Nazareth 54333 
Netanya 23333 
PetahTtkva 912333 
Rehovot 054-51333 
Rlshon LeZlon 942333 
Safed 30333 
Tiberias 20111 


FLIGHTS 


Health First Aid, Tel.: 
Tel Aviv 253311, Haifa 
32111, Netanya 35316. 


Rape Crisis Centre (24 hours), for beljr 
call 03-441341. Tel Aviv, 94-88791 Haifa. 


24-HOUR. FLIGHT . 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Call: 03-971461-2-3 
03-971330 
03-971339 

ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE} 
03-295555 


6 There’S something infectious 
about them (Si 
9 Young outlaw lender CD - 
16 Camberwell Green colour (&) 
ll Wash right. 4n a way (5) 
a Swimmer anweZl go tag Or 
not (5) 

13 Change xeUgkAiBly? (7) 

15 Don -it stand on the (dutch 1 
<S> 

11 Girl and boy. that is (4) 

U Grab a little music (6) 

19 Car Td wrack, bring bitter 
(5) 


Use the same diagram for either the Cryptic er the Easy psri*. 

■ . EASY PUZZLE 

ACROSS . ‘DOWN 

X Bertriwped * Sandy (S) 

■ flower (5) 2 Extremely 

• Higher than (5) Sos - ' 

9 Green vegetaM- 4 ^ (3) 

18 Light headwear 5 Roughly C 
* Nbt fa fawO 

IX Ghfc * accoonbi 7 Crooked 14, 

tffl ' ' 8 Parchment 

U Propose (7) . . U MXchsrimu 

15 Sever (81 - 

17 Htot (4> 

18 TUke f<r granted ** (5) 


. >'"T *■ TV. 

» :■ 

- 

.'-I': "4 ■ 


22 txanhyved in B26 I ■ I I » «et aown jwny ■ 

(4)^ I I “ Contented (7) If Deserved (71 

■ Pf 8 - - -LL-LJ 27 S^e (5) 

26 Money for scent? (5) ’ ■29 (J- I [ 2* Lste (5) ; U Interfere (6) ■ 

27 Ou** te^SSer round the I I I I ” Captivated (7) »JF5at terrain (51 

nnJ ' 1^ * -moffUsth’ - 'THT - IHtT - ^ 38 Requeried (5) 18 Tedious persons 

(S> pill H 111 } *1 Burnt texnlna (4). . ' 

28 The riddle fa dUTeraat for a ! 1 1 m 1 1 1 1 1 f5 » , ■ » Beveragg (3? : 

29 «s <Q. seem U 2oSSds «) CrypUc Sotnthm Yfatanby^ Easy Solution 

seasetezz (4c, 3) j4 Dark ttdng wWy (5» , Start 8, 'Scnu 

- 5)°^ ** “ a *<**'&. i 

- sr “ rtrttat “ *’ ”*«- to * ii aw 

DOWN . uffc -‘Sw beisrad -over ^ ^ ^ 1 

J It's riwrad totoa I fad (8> M ™ ***** <» ^ *, 

1 “SuaOa tg>" time (8> . g Hematoa new iand. (7) . DOWN.— I. ■Qo-su-s. 2. Alfa- DOWN^-1, Sen*. 2, COpta 

4 The poods wouidn^ miss him M A mug for each aoWw (6> used. 4. lee-R. 5. Mcmu. 8, 4. Tars. i. Remove. (L Table. • 
_ <3) . IS In a proper ixwttioo to BA-ala 7. Level (rev). 0, Lac. 12, Stove. 9. Ran. 12. CSeaUri. : 

* DaRy, Tet move fari! (9) racrive a pan (0) Ra m ble r . 14. lad. l«, S-tar-E. 17. Srr. a«. Inept. 17, Edits. 19. 

6 Rcmws dor Judr CD 23 Leggy side? (6) ; _ Rripa. 29, Crumple. 29, S-pnd-S. fHp. 20. Qunps. 2L AmoortW 

7 Pbraname of k«y flgures (4> M A hard but Mb«al leader (5) uTBc^ot. 23, Flyover. ZA Sedate. Scribed. aHmu. 25. IA ^ 

t ArtisUe (Zeee-weck. (6) - 28 Itkg century-oil figures (4) 25, HL 27. Ran-Ch. 28, V-eskt 28. Opted. 28, Resit M Arson. 3? 

12 SpMey fSmT? «> - . 23 The Mfebiood of forestry (3> Ten-eh. 32, Ales, |Tv«l- Bo^33Vfe«»r ^ 


(6) 

19 Intended (5) 

20 Reply (6) 

26 Type of house 

24 Sri down (3) 

25 Contented (71 

28 Holy book (S) 

27 Famous - ■ 
racecourse (51 

XM Lste (5) . 

29 Cultivated (7) 

28 Requested (5) 
31 (Burnt tonal n* 


Hebrew University: 

1. Tours In English at 9 and II a.m. from 
Administration Building. Gi vat Ram 
Campus. Buses 9 and 28. 

2. Mourn Scopus lours 11.00 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman 
Building. Bus 9 and 28 to last stop. 
Further details: Tel. 882819. 


Haifa 

What’s On la Haifa, dial 840840. 


Emunah — World Religious Zionist 
Women: 28 Ben Malmon, Visit our pro- 
jects: Jerusalem 602468. 630620; Netanya 
053-24430; Haifa 04-286M2. 


American Mlzrachl Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — 20 Balfour Street, 
Jerusalem. Tel. 063903. 


Rehovot 

The Weizmann Institute open o public 
from 8.00 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. Visitors in- 
vited to ace audio-visual programme on 
Institute’s research activities, shown 
regularly at 11.80 a.m. and 3.00 p.co. Fri- 
day 11 .00 a.m. only. 

Toun of the Weizmann House every half 
hour from 20.00a.m. to 3.30 p.m. and until 
12.30 p.m. on Friday. Nominal fee for ad- 
mission to Weizmann House. 

For Tours o* the House please book: Tel. 
054-83230. 054-83323. 


Required 


13 Wood for some- nice dart*! 
to. seem tnards (6) 


Yesterday's 
ACROSS. - 


tie Solution 
Hteh. 8, Co-1 


Ye s terday's Easy Solution 
ACROSS. — 3. start 8. BOW 


Mining Engineer 

for underground and/or surface mines. 


5 years’ experience at least. 

Minerals and/or mining background. 

Salary commensurate with qualifications; housing 
assistance assured. • 

Suitably qualified candidates are requested to apply to: 
Personnel Dept.; Tlmna Copper Mines, D.N. Eliot. 


4 Tap (3) 

5 Roughly (5) 

;sj^r, aar storage 

8 Parchment (8) 

12 hOchaebnaa dab ..... 

(5) ...” 

IS Discard (5) -V,"’ I , rs ‘ ' ’* v * 

14 One rece iv ing 

boapttaUy (5) 

15 Remedies (5) s - 

1C Lukewarm. (5) *1 KAN C”E 

18 Leg Jotot (51 . 

19 Deserved f7) 

*1 Hospital wuta‘ ■•-. . 

(6) . i? r 

22 CM dtabes (6) n? ’ ' 

23 Interfere (6! 7 . - • . . 

MJraat terrain (51 

S8 Tedious person . r ■ c 

- w T 

S3 Beverage (31 • 


ale 


tip 


SOLUTIONS TO TODAY'S! PUZZLE TOMORROW 




TELEVISION 


ON THE AIR 


EDUCATIONAL; 9.00 Telepele 9JM 
The Bablnoa Family 8.20 Handicrafts 
9.45 Those were the daya 10.10 
Possessions 18.00 This Is It — live 
youth magazine 18.55 Ot Ve-Od — TV 
game 

CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES; 

17.30 Uttlc House on the Prairie — 
Quarantine itn colour) 

18.20 Cartoon 

Arabic- language programmes: 
IK.31) News roundup 
.18..72 Sports 

19.27 Pmgramme trailer 
18.90 News 


First Programme 


HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume 
at 20.00 with a news roundup 
20.0.1 Morns ha 

20.30 Eight Thirty — arts and enter- 
tainment magazine 

21.00 Mabnt newsreel 

21.30 Kurt Wcfli and Bcrtold Brecht: 
A Salute. 2 pieces by the famous pair 
- tattle Mnh.igonn'y and Happy Eod 
22.W Hart tn Hart: Which Way Free 
Way 

23.40 Almost Midnight 


JORDAN TV (unofficial); 

|k 4(1 Cartoons 19.30 French Hour 
if) .tn ijTV 3i Big Blue Marble 20.00 
News In French 20.20 i JTV 3) Peyton 
I'fnrr 20.3/1 Ncw.1 In Hebrew 21.00 
Ni-w. 9 in Arabic 21.30 Nearest and 
Deareat 22.10 Rebecca 23-00 Nows In 
Kngllah 23. 15 Hurt to Hart. 


6.11 Musical Clock 
7.07 (stereo l: Saras ate: Andalusian 
Romances; Series; 'Sonata In F Ma- 
jor for recorder and continue; 
More I It: 3 Madrigals; Boccherini: 
String Quartet (n D Major; 
Mlaskovaky: Memories: Scheldt: 2 
Symphonies; Bacclnl: Scherzo 

8.05 (stereo 1 : Baeh-Harriaon: 2 
Fugues for organ; Beethoven: Sonata 
no.7 In C Minor for violin and piano; 
Tchaikovsky: The Months of the 
Year, port 1; Donizetti: Concertino for 
cor anglais: Brahms; 2 Rhapsodies; 
Schubert : Symphony no.8 In B Minor, 
the Unfinished 

10.05 (stereo): Children's Music — 
Britten: A Young Person’s Guide to 
the Orchestra; Mozart: Longing for 
Spring: Schubert; Lullaby; Ravel: 
Talcs of Mother 

11.00 Education for All 

11.30 Sephardi songs 

12.06 1 stereo c Composer of the Week 
- Felix Mendelssohn: Serenade and 
allegro glojoso for piano and 
orchestra: Overture, Flngal's Cave; 
Violin Concerto In E Minor 

13.00 (stereo): Works by Kodaly, 
Franck, Handel. Dukas, Field. 
Srhuhcrt, Benjamin. Salnt-Saens, 
Mahler 

14. in Children 'a programmes 

15.30 World of Science 1 repeat) 

15.55 NiiLrk on 11 new book 


16.05 (stereo) : Roots 

16.30 (stereo): Recital (no details 
available) 

17.35 Programmes for Ollm 

20.05 Everyman's University 

20.36 Reflections on the portion of the 
week with Prof. Yesbayahu 
Lefbowitx 

21.00 (stereo): David Chen, vtoHn: 
Hanoeh Grecn/eld. piano; Noa Chen, 
piano — Handel : Sonata in B Major; 
Brahms: Scherzo for violin and 
piano; Beethoven: Sonata In r Ma- 
jor, op. 24, Spring; Debussy: Sonata 
In G Minor Brahms: Sonata in A 
Major, op. 100 

22.15 Listen Carefully (repeat) 

23.16 (stereo): Jazz Improvisations 
00.10 (stereo): Choral music 


8.05 IDF Morning newsreel 
9.09 Morning sounds 

11.05 Israeli Summer -erith Ell 
YlaracK 

12.45 Quarter to One — current af- 
fairs 

74.0a Two Hours — music, art, 
cinema and theatre reviews} Inter- 
views. anecdotes and music 

10.00 Matinee — with Yaakov Ey!on 

17.05 IDF Evening newsreel 

18.05 Army and Defence magazine 

19.05 Needle in a. Record Stack 

21.00 Mahal newsreel 
21.35 Hebrews songs 

22.06 Portrait of an Artist — Charles 
Aznavour (repeat) 

23.05 The classical record shelf 
00.05 Night Birds — songs, chat with 
Danny KarpQl 


Second Programme 


7.00 This Morning — news magazine 

8.10 All Shades Of the Network — mor- 
ning magazine 

12.05 Productive Pace — magazine 
12.3 3 Hebrew songs 

13.00 Midday — news commentary 

14.10 Anything Goes — music, chat 

16.10 Health and medicine magazine 

17.10 Beautiful Land 
18.07 Of Men and Figures 

1H.4H Bible Reading — lS&lah 3:1-12 

19.00 Today — people and events In 
the news 

20.10 Sabbath. songs. 

22.05 With People 

23.06 The Bettor Half - women’s 
mngnrJnc 


VOICE OF AMEBIC^ 

NEWS SHOWS 

1259 kilo Hertz: 

5- 6 and 8-8.30 a. rn. —Daily breakfast 
show with news, popular music and 
Interviews. 

11-12 p.m. -- News, analysis and 
topical reports. 

6- 8.30 a.m, - Dally breakfast show, 
as above. 

791 klloHcrtz: 

9-10 p.m. — VOA magazine, with 
Americana, science and cultural 
.news, roundup of news. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE' 
SELECTIONS 

'French 

,7.15 (Fourth, Fifth) U min- Including 
review of Hebrew -pros’ 

14.30 (Fourth, Fifth) 30 min. . 

18.05 (Fourth) 6 min. 

20.15 (Fourth) 1& min. 

22.30 (Fifth) 28 min. 

24.00 (Fifth) 30 min. ■ - 
Yiddish 0 . 28 , 1030 (First) 

Hungarian 19.13 (Fifth) 16 min. 
Saturdays (First) 30 min. 

Rumanian 0.20 (First), 1905 (First, 
Fifth) 

Russian 600 (First). 3806 (First,. 
Fifth) 

Georgian 8.10 (First), 1905 (First, 
Fifth) 

Ladfa* 6.35 (First). 20.00 (First, 
1 Flfth|. 

'Mogiabf &40 (First), 39.45 (First. 
Fifth) 

Bukharin 6.05 (First) 
ffgrfdliM Spanish 6,46 (First) 


v ~. 

-r £-*•? £ 

m 


CINEMAS 


Eden: Running for Dear Life 4.30, 7, 
9; Edison: Black Hole 4.30, 7.30, 9 JO; 
Habtrah: They Got Away 4, 7. 9; Kfln 
Black Stallion 4.80, 7. 9; Mltchellt 
Teas 6, 9: OrgU: Big Wednesday 4, 7,' 
9; Orion: The Big Red One 4, 6,48, 9; • 
Orna: Promises in the Dark’ 4, 7. 9; 
R*n; Manhattan 4.30, 7, 9; 8c mad nr: 
Deer Hunter 8.&0; Blnyenet 
Ha'ooma: Of Dogs and Thieves 4, 0. 
7J0; Ctaenui l: The Graduate 7, 9.15: 
Jerusalem (Ooema 1): Dr. DooUttle 
10.30 a-m. : Tarzan'g Secret Treasure 
3.30; Israel Museum: Girl Frien ds 11. . 
3.30; Ctnemulbeque: La Meilleure 
Facon dc Marcher 7; Robin and 
Marian 9.30. ' 


Studio: Being .There 4.80, 7. 9.90: 
Tchelet: 101 Dalmatians 4J», 6 JO, 
3.30: Tel Aviv: Live and Let We: Xri 
Aviv Museum: Prove D'orchestra 
4.30. 7.30. 9.30; Beautiful People 11 
a.m.; Zuhra: Teas, 8. 9 


HAIFA 4, 6-45, * 

1 Amphitheatre: Bronco BflJy r Armw»: » 

■Black Hole: Atxmon; Jericho Mile; 

Chen: Manhattan! Gnlor: The r 

Warriors 10, 2, 7; The Executioner 12. A j 

4. 9: Miron: Kramer vs. Kramer 5 * * 1 

nonstop; Moriah; Rocky Horror Pic- 
ture Show 6.45. 9; Orah: Breaking' l 

Away: Ordan: Qosed; Orion: Two 
Faces of Love 6 nonstop; Orly: Black 0 

Stallion 4. 8.30. 5.43; Peer: Little ^ •Klii 

Darlings: Ron: SOS Titanic; Sharif: * ?f 
Being There 8.48. 9.l3; Beautiful v? 

Journey 4.30 ... ■ * 


Er,i ploy in 

ft far ptp 

fv 




Army 


7.07 "707" -- Alex ■ Anskl preaente 
Rclocilnns of music and items from ■ 
thr morning newspapers 


NEWS BULLETINS 
Army Radio: Kwry iiuur onlhn hour. 
First Programme: Kwry [wo hours. 
fr»uu 7 a ji ». Ju niJilnlgJjt. Hr p.m. 
Iir<'iu|> .i.hI is in easy Hebrew Second 
.Programme: tf.-i* a.m.. Iten every 
A»ur on llie hour until J n.-m. Third 
Programme; lluilrty,.fr»iiii B a nt. to 
niliinlghi. . * " 


Broadcasts in English 

7.00 (Fourth, fifth) * 

14i00 (Fourth. Fifth) •’ 

16.00 (Fourth) * 

20.00 (Fourth) • 

22.00 (Fifth)* . 

00.30 (Fifth) * 

■' Fourth program ms: 737 kHz. 
Jerusalem area 574; central Israel 
1023 

• Fifth programme: Short wave and 
FH M.2 MHz. ’ 


. .1323 kilql ter UK ; 

• Ovrrwiii Service nrwsrrcU~ al.l4.Q0 
’ 17.00. nnd 30.13. 


TEL AVIV 4,38, 7.15. 9JM) 

Altanby: Little Mlw Marker; Ben. 
lehndH: The Rose 4. 7, 9.30: Cb«n- 
Black Hole 7.15. 9.30; Onema One! 
Tommy; Cinema Two: Norm* Rae- 
Dekei: Kramer v*. Krarvier 7.15, 9.30- 
Drive-in: Days of ThrUla and 
Laughter. 7 .40; Electric Horse fflan 
9.48 p.m.: Wild Lust, midnight- 
Eather: Jericho Mile 4-30. 7.30 B.30- 
Gitt: tattle Darlings 5. 7.15, 9.30; Gorl 
dan: Gabrtclle 5. 7.30, 9.30: Hod- 
FinA I Countdown; Llrnor: piov It 
Again Sam; Maxim: Big Wednesday 
7.15. 9-30: Mograbl: ^.e-Blg R^ 
One. Ophlr: Champ; Orly: Black 
Stallion II, 4.30. r. 613: Part? 
Waterahlp Down 10. 12. 2. 4, 7.15 0 
P«rr: 1>vu.c n Woman 5. 7.30.’ siao! 
Ranuri Aviv; The 39 Steps 7 Jo. 9 

»J0, ® ,3 °- Rmpire Strikes Back 4.30: 


RAMAT GAN 

Armon: Empire Strikes Back 4# 7, 

9.30: Lily: BloodUne 7.18, 9 J 0 t 0 »ai*t . 


Black Hole; Orde&: King for a Day 3. -«.« J -0s ? 

7.45. 9.43: Rama: Mr. No Legs 4. 7.19. , b •>- . 

9-30; Ramat Gan: . Kramer vs *. 1 :! il 
K ramer 7,15, 9 

HERELTYA - . 

DHrid: Marriage of Maria Braun V’/"-; ■* . 

■■16. 9.30; Ttferet: Empire StHkfi*.- ' l l» y 

Sack 7.13. g.30 . . p 


HOLON- ' u r " c ~~ - 

Migdtib Kramer va. Kramer 7.13./ : a ^'* 

9-V»; Heidi of the Mountains 4-30 4,'^,;' ’ - r .. . 

PETAII nKV« ’’ 

Bliulom: Rig Wednesday 3 r T.W, I*} ■,./ - 

NETANYA ’. / J '’V-il 

Erther: Mnrrtage of Maria Brada^ - : ->g . t , _ 
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United Mizrahi reports 

sheet 


'Pent Flit-.inrc Reporter 

Tltr . United Mizrahi Rank Ltd., 
t hr country’s fourth largest bank- 
ing pr° ll P- has just announced 
limits for the first half of 19$Q. The 
jumsoliditted balance sheet total 
stood at IS 13.2b. and reflected a 270 
per. rent gain over the similar 
period it year ago when the balance 
s h<*rt total was IS3.6b. 

Sinee December 31, 1B79. the gain 
ia the balance sheet total was 126 
per rent. 

Deposits of the public were sharp- 
ly up innd totalled IS9.4b. as com- 
pared with IS2.6b. on June 30. 1970. 

Operating profit, before tax, was 
ISlfil.Sb. and reflected a year-to- 
year gain of 5*0 per cent. Net after 
tax profit was I S3 7.4 m. as com- 
pared with IS7.7m. a year earlier, a 
ggln of 386 per cent. 

The current balance sheet 
reflects the three months of results 
achieved by the Tefahot Mortgage 
Bank which was acquired by UMB 


in April of this year. 

Aharon Mclr. United Mizrahi’s 
managing director, expressed 
satisfaction with the progress of the 
UMB New York which showed a net 
profit of about $500,000 and a 
balance sheet total of $145 m. in Its 
serond year of operation. 

A new branch is planned to be 
opened in the Empire State 
Building. UMB currently has an of- 
fice in the Rockefeller Centre. 

The local bank's Investment com-, 
pany is on the verge of making new 
Investments in the country's in- 
dustrial sector and it will be taking 
a more active part in management 
decisions as opposed to making in- 
vestments in shares without any 
other participation. 

The United Mizrahi shares, which 
arc traded on the Tel Aviv Stock 
Exchange, have shown a nominal 
gain of nearly 125 per cent since the 
beginning of the current calendar 
year. 


Commercial activity hit by slowdown 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TBL AVIV. — A severe economic 
slowdown has characterized com- 
mercial life in Israel in the past 
year, and the trend is definitely 
continuing, according to a survey 
released yesterday by the Federa- 
tion of Israeli Chambers of 
Commerce. The survey compared 
commercial activity in July, 1980, 
with July. 1979. 

To . give, a realistic idea of the 
slow-down, the figures have been 
deflated to eliminate inflationary 
effects. Twenty-one main. sectors 
vere^surveyed. 

In the past 12 months, there has 


been an average of 35 per cent drop 
in turnovers, a 48 per cent drop in 
stocks, a 42 per cent drop in orders 
(both local and foreign), and a IB 
per cent drop in employees. 

Hardest hit were the furniture 
shops, which showed a 60 per cent 
drop in turnover, a 60 per cent drop 
in stocks, a 90 per cent drop in 
orders, and a 40 per cent lay-off of 
manpower. 

The rubber and plastics and foods 
sectors showed the least drops, both 
reporting a 20 per cent drop In tur- 
novers, a 20 per cent drop in stocks, 
a 2 per cent drop in orders, and a 15 
per cent drop In workers. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


•i. : DEADLINES Jerusalem: Weekdays; 10 a.m. or day prior to publication. For 

pyjdayta paper: 5 p.m. on Wednesday. For Sunday’s paper; 3 p.m. on Thursday. Tel 
Aviv and Haifa: Weekdays and Friday; 12 noon two days prior to publlcaUon. For 
Sp Sunday's paper: 12 noon on Thursday. 

■ Ads are accepted at all offices of The Jerusalem Post (for addresses see masthead on 
bark page) and at all recognized advertising agencies. 

' Weekday rates: Minimum charge of H376 for eight words; R47 for each additional 
word. Friday and holiday eve rates: Minimum charge of EL520 for eight words; ILZS 
for each additional word. All rates include VAT. 


REALTY 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


V' FOR ALL YOUR real estate needs try a 
::r. professional company. Ambassador 
. Real .'Estate, 23 , Ram ban St.. Tel. 02- 
600751. 


DWELLINGS 


TYPISTS! Top-paying temporary Jobs 
are waiting for you. Translators’ Pool, 
Tel Aviv — 100 Ben Yehuda St., Tel. OS- 
221214 ; Jerusalem — 0 Tonal Street, Tel. 
02-228572; Haifa — 8a Lotus Street, Tel. 
04-84268. 


TEL AVIV 

m 1 r. r 5 r r 

. n FMt- TOURISTS; "furnished room 
•part meat 4- television + telephone. Tel. 
P-237927. , r v--jij j.tr 

HERZL1YA 


ENGLISH SPEAKING GIRLS wanted 
for pub work. Tel. 03-461007. after 8 p.m. 


VEHICLES 


FOR RENT AND SALE. In Henhya 
Pituah. luxurious villa, 8 rooms. 3 
bathrooms. * WCa. heating. 6 sir- 
conditioners. 2-car garage. Tel. 03- 
23B44L |m| , , 

NETANYA 

APARTMENTCARE REAL ESTATE — 
Sales, long term rentals, holiday 
apartments, weekly-monthly, complete 
property management, ll Klkar Hnatz- 
nuwt {passage). Tel. 053-32145, 053-39151 
1 24-hour answering service). 


CHEVROLET CITATION, 4-cylinder, 
automatic power steering brakes, radio, 
air-conditioner, possible to passport 
Tel. 02-271480. 


- freight/storage 


PLANNING A MOVE — call AMI 
packers and customs clearers air or sea. 
TeU 03-024865, 03-612652. 


INSURANCE 




m 

CHEAPEST MOST comprehensive 
motor insurance, green card for motar- 
lng abroad, for Egypt. fl P e ® Ial 
diplomatic UN cover. B rummer Levine, 

Tel. 03-386648. 

BEFORE RENEWING car or household 
insurance, phone Goshen, free quote In 
English. Tel. 03-717611, 


PURCHASE/SALE 

iiJiumiiiininiiiiiMMiriMHiiinnuniimi 

SEGAL BUYS EVERYTHING, 
televisions, stereos, failure, li- 
quidations. Tel. 03-838790. 03-863748. 



(BARUCH 

REAL ESTATE 
Flats If or sale, key money A «mtai) 
SHOPS • IN VESTT^NTS - PLOTS 
OFFICES • HOUSES • VILLAS 
A «s Ben Yehuda St. A 

m in 

flu? 


rrm •irouf W)nr< pn 

AMERICAN ISRAEL BANK LTD. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 
t&ABO 

Friday's foreign exchange rates 
against the Israel poand, for 
|IA dollar transactions a nd or *8000, 
and transactions in other J euclcs 


U.S.S 

DM 

Swiss Fr. 

Sterling 

French Fr. 
Austrian Sch. 
Swedish Kr. 
Finnish 
Canadian* 

Rand 

Australian* 
Belgian Fr. HOi 
Yen (100) 

Italian Ure (100) 


INTERBANK LONDON 
SPOT RATES: 


Selling 

Buying 

55.4100 

59.0100 

— . 

— 

38.2593 

33.0192 

— 

130.2361 



— 

4-3890 

— 

15.0898 

14.9809 

47.6548 

47.3102 

78.9472 

72.4206 

— 

63.7043 



— 

14.6935 

24.5141 


U.S.* 

Swiss Fr. 

Belgium Fr. 

Swedish Kr. 

French Fr. 

Danish Kr. 

Dutch FI. 

DM 

Italian Lire 
Norwegian Kr. 

Yen 

Gold Price: 

FORWARD RATES: 

l moo. Imo*. 

p | a. 3823/937 3.3390/374 

PM'$ L.TS08/M 

Sw.Fr.'S 1.6383/398 — 


1.6665/65 


1.8034/44 

857.30/70 

4.8718/28 

224.3/50 


per A 
per* 
per* 
per* 
per* 
per* 
per* 
per* 
per* 
per* 
per* 






Employment Service 
Arad Labour Exchange 
Invites Applications 
for positions at 
Rotem Fertilisers Ltd. 

' *■' pUiUC " 

a years' profe«lonal experience. « •*-*— “ 

foreman.- _ . 

Fb reman/ Group Head* m -nanica and plastic rows, etc. 

Knowledge and ex ^* n ^ vea n?3 experience as foreman. 

3 years' Experience and wme years « eat- 

SlS^TchernlcaJe with preference to graduate. 

SSrf technic lane courw. 

K ^JT^chomlc^ equipment. 

ES££ ^orenien^.y.^c^^i" 

- <= h '“ i « ta tad " rtnr - 

Experienced At least 10 years* study. 

X™."a^<.-ecogniaed oper^r. cnome. Houo.g 

BSKTgJSSS 1 -. 

pcricnce. 



METER INFLATION: Although the taxi meter, updated to 
August 1979, says IL26, the minimum, the passenger will have to 
pay 199.9. That Is an increase of 165 per cent in 12 months. 

I Israel'S un) 

What to do in a stock ‘crash- 
hold on after first sharp fall 

make a turnabout. They did not re- 
establish their share positions to 
catch the rising market. 

However, those that returned to 
the market on August 14 have dis- 
covered that many of the shares 
which had suffered heavy losses 
were already priced at levels which 
were higher than before the big 
drops or even on July 31. TTie losses 
they incurred were real and final. 

‘ A typical case was the behaviour 
of the Rim IL4 shares. On July 31 
they were quoted at 385. On August 
5. the day before the beginning of 
the three day fall, they were priced 
at 405. 

On August ll, after three days of 
falling, the prices stood at 361 — 6.2 
per cent less than on July 31. 

Three days later they were at 407. 
Two points higher than on August 5 
and 5.7 per cent higher than on July 
31. Those individuals that did 
nothing came out ahead. 

The Tefahot ir) shares behaved 
In similar manner. On August 11 
they were priced at 603, or 6.7 per 
cent lower than on July 31. On 
August 14 they were priced at 680 or 
5.3 per cent higher than at the end 
of July. 

For those individuals who do not 
catch the beginning of the change in 
a major trend, and this includes 
most of the investment public, the 
best course of action is to do nothing 
at all. Refraining from Impulsive 
behaviour under conditions of 
strain and extreme uncertainty can 
not only prevent losses, but it may 
even be rewarding. 


By JOSEPH MORGEN STERN 
Post Finance Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — In the course of three 
trading sessions on the Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange — August 6, 7, and 
10 — the prices of shares fell sharp- 
ly- 

On August 10 and 11, thousands of 
Israeli Investors, fearful that a 
major stock market "crash" was 
developing, sold their shares and. 
In the process, absorbed major 
losses. 

But the share market stabilized 
on August ll as most issues traded 
unchanged. On the following two 
sessions, the share market enjoyed 
spectacular gains. 

This brought prices. In many In- 
stances, to nearly the same or even 
higher levels which existed prior to 
the Initial .sharp drop. 

An analysis of share price 
behaviour, confirms what stock 
market experts have always 
known: in periods of heavy market 
activity during which prices are 
falling rapidly and the situation 
appears to be one of panic, it is best 
to sit quietly and refrain from tak- 
ing any action whatsoever. Im- 
pulsive behaviour is most likely to 
result In major capital losses. 

The “crowd" does not think, but 
mostly acts on impulse. 

This all finds ample expression In 
the stock market. The public 
remains Indifferent when prices 
are low and price fluctuations are 
small. 

The public becomes attracted 
only when there is great trading ac- 
tivity and prices are moving. It is 
especially attracted by rising 
prices. This explains why so many 
Individuals buy shares at very high 
prices. 

When a change in market trend 
tafceiftvdaee. fiwJnstance.frpm^riF 
(ng'to falling prices as was the case 
fgcently, the crowd is likely to sell 
at or close to the low point. 

Bernard Baruch, the famous 
Jewish financier who made his first 
million dollars in the stock market 
crash of 1929, used to point out that 
in stock market strategy the "first 
loss is usually the smallest." 

However, few investors or 
' speculators alike are sufficiently 
strong-willed to follow this sage ad- 
vice. If the market is falling and 
they sustain "the first loss," the 
majority of the Investing public is 
likely to hold on to its shareholdings 
with the' hope that the price of the 
share will recover and return to its 
previous or even higher level. 

When seeing further falls of a 
substantial nature, they begin to 
think of selling — usually at the 
stock's lowest level. 

This Is what happened on August 
10 and 11 when, after two days of 
heavy losses, many investors sold 
out. 

Few investors were agile enough 
to detect that the market would 


Changes lu share prices 


Share 

31.7 

5J 

11.8 

MJ 

Tefahot tr) 

646 

631 

603 

680 


+0.7*» 

-6.7% 

+5.3% 

Dubek (r) 

831 

845 

750 

795 


+1.7% 

-9.7% 

-4.3% 


(JHS.. 

. .405 
+5.2% 

361 

■6.2% 

4A- 

iClaUReoii- 

410 

393 

381 

419 

Eatate 


+4.1% 

-7.1% 

+2.2% 


The changes In per cent In the price «f 
MM* Share refer* to Its price on Jriy M. 


Industrialized nations 
cut oil consumption 

WASHINGTON (AF>.— Seven ma- 
jor non-communist industrial 
nations, including the U.S., have 
cut their oil consumption this year, 
the American Petroleum Institute 
(API) reported last week. 

API said a compilation of figures 
by the U.S. Central Intelligence 
agency (CIA) and the Department 
of Energy shows these decreases in 
petroleum consumption by in- 
dustrial nations during the first 
quarter of 1980 compared with the 
same period of 1979: 

The U.S., 10.6 per cent; Japan. 5.3 
per cent; West Germany, 8.9; 
France, 12; Canada, 1.0; Britain. 
15.6; Italy. 3.0. 
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Foreign Currency Rates 
for 24.8.80 


Country 


Currency 


Buying Selling 

Cheques and 
transactions 


Buying Selling 
Banknotes 


U-S-A. 

Great Britain 

Germany 

France 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Finland 

Australia 

South Africa 

Belgium 

Austria 

Italy 

Japan 


Dollar 

1 

50.0035 

55.4166 

8toiili% 

l 

130.1057 

131-1431 

Mark 

1 

30.4965 

30.7254 

Franc 

1 

13.1398 

13.2385 

Gulden 

1 

27.9916 

28.2017 

Franc 

1 

33.0351 

33.2831 

Krona 

1 

13.1023 

13.2006 

Krone 

l 

11.2862 

11.3709 

Krone 

l 

9.8493 

9.9232 

BCark 

l 

14.9791 

15.0916 

Dollar 

l 

47.3085 

47.6637 

Dollar 

l 

63.5015 

63.9783 

Band 

l 

73.4671 

73.0112 

Franc 

u 

19.0323 

19.1752 

Schilling 

10 

42.9882 

43.3U0 

Lire 

1000 

64.2189 

64.7011 

Yen 

1608 

245.0044 

249.8440 


04.6600 

129.3500 

30.3100 

13.0300 

27.8200 

32.8800 

12.8500 

11.0700 

9.6800 

14.6900 

46.6400 

60.8300 

57.U00 

18.5400 

42.7200 

56.7300 

243.4700 


05.7600 

131.9600 

30.9200 

13.3200 

28.3800 

33.4900 

13.2800 

11.4400 

9.9800 

15.1900 

47.9600 

64.9600 
76.5500 
19.2900 
43.5800 
65.1000 

248.3700 


“Dollar Paa” and “Euro Pa*” 
Buying and Selling rates 
for *4.8.80 

Buying Selling 

“Dollar Fas'* l<udt 201.4959 

“Euro Pag" lunit 279.1972 281 2935 


Interest rates (%) tor Mn-resWent depMit 
accounts (Patach) and Israeli resident 
deposit accounts (Patam) 

for 25.8.80 

» _ — 
Patam 


Patach 
period — no. of months 


12 


6 


12 


UJBA. 


Dollar 


Great Britain Sterling 
Germany 
Holland 
Ganuda 
France 

Switzerland 

"Dollar Pax'' 

••Euro Pas" 


Golden 

Dollar 

Fmac 

Franc 


10 * 

15% 

8% 

914 

:9* 

II- 

S'* 

9* 

11% 


11% 

15% 

8 

9% 

10% 

11 % 

5% 

9% 

11 % 


U% 

14% 

8 

9% 

10 % 

12 

514 

9% 

11% 


9% 

14% 

6% 

8% 

3% 

1014 

3)4 

7% 

io*4 


10K 

14% 

8% 

BT4 

944 

10* 

4 

8)4 

10% 


10% 

13% 

7 

8% 

10 % 

4 

8% 

10% 
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80% linked bonds gain 3 per cent 


TBL AVIV. Investor interest 
focused on the Index-linked bond 
mnrkot ns good gains prevailed 
yesterday in most sectors of 
trading. The HO'.r per cent liked 
bonds came away as leaders with 
gains that were as high as 3 per 
cent. Turnovers were moderate and 
totalled IS 17.8m. 

The share market turned mostly 
mixed as trading volume declined 
to I55l.8m. In various areas of 
trading there was marked volatility 
and prices tended to move sharply 
in both directions. The Discount 
Bank Investment Corporation Ltd. 
announced that in view of the vast 
demand for Its new Issue, It was 
allocating its securities to the 
public an a basis of 16.5 per cent. 

Among commercial banks the 
newly debuted Danot shares were 
established as buyers only. FIBl 


Market Report 

Ry JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
Pont Finance Reporter 


gained 20 points to 618 . 

I^umi, in heavy trading, added 
four pnints. IDB rose by three, but 
Hnponlim was unchanged as selling 
pressure continued. Mizrahi (Ri 
rase by six points. 

Among mortgage bank Issues Bl- 
nynn rose by 5.3 per cent but among 
.specialized financial institutions 
Shilton iR> and Ampal each suf- 
fered n 5 per cent loss. 

Insurance issues were somewhat 
lower. Ararat IL5 was the largest 
percentage loser. 

Africa- Israel 1L rose by 5.7 per 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 


X1040.0 
jc 753.0 

744.0 
X753.0 

1803. 0 

1505.0 

885.0 

1274.0 

670.0 

599.0 
Z416.0 

815.0 

601.0 

439.0 
157.5 

820.0 

815.0 

1620.0 

745.0 

665.0 

791.0 

672.0 

415.0 
X880.0 
X876.0 

815.0 
xfflB.O 

640.0 

655.0 

634.0 
s.z.zn.c 

499.0 

315.0 


(1X405.0 
dx 448-0 


Comm Bunk* 
k RuskhoMIng 
IDB prf 
IDB r 
IDB B 
IDB prf A 
IDB op 4 
IDB op 5 
IDB op 6 
IDB op 7 
IDB op 8 
Union 
Union op 
Union op 3 
Union op 4 
Union op 6 
Union 1MN sc 
Union l (Vises 
Discount 
Discount A 
Discount A5 r rsc 
Mizrahi r 
Mizrahi b 
Mlzr op 2 
Mlzr op 3 
Mlzr 20NBC4 
Mlzr 18',sc5 
Mlzr 180 srS 
Mlzr sc7 
Hapoallm prf 
Hnpoalim r 
Hap 50N dlv. 
Hapoallm b 
Hap op 4 
Hsp op 5 
-Hap op 7 
Hap op 9 
Hap 1 0^ scl 
Hap 1RG ac6 
Hap ISO acB 
General 
General op 6 
General iSOsc4 
General seS 
Lcuml 
Lcuml n-d 
Leuml op 2 
Lcuml op 4 
Leuml op 5 
Leumi 180 sc6 
Leuml I80sc7 
'Leuml 180 sc 8 
OHH r 
OHH b 

Internal SOacl 
FIBI 

Mortgage B*nka 

Gen Miff r 
GM*b 
GMtgnd 
GenMg op 114 
GcnMg op 117 
GenMlg op 129 
GenMg i80-dbU6 
Carmel r 
Carmel b 
Car opA 
Car ISOdblO 
Mortgftlnv 
Dcv&Mlg r 
Dcv&Mg b 
DevAMg op 88 
Dcv&Mg op 95 


HouflMtg r 
HousMtg b 
HousMg op 1 
HousMR op 2 
Tefahot prf r 
Tefahot prf b 
Tefahot r 
TefaJhol b 
Merav 
Merav op 1 
Specialized 
FI mine Lids 
Shtlion r 
Shilton b 
Shilton op 5 
Shilton opA 
Shilton opB 
Shilton I8<;rdbl 
Shilton i8Trdb2 
OtzLaUtslya r 
OuLatAslya b 
Ampal 
AgrlcullureA 
IndDev prf 
Insurance 
Aryeh 
Aryeh op 
Aryeh ac5 
Ararat IL1 
Ararat HA 
Haasneh r 
Hassneh b 
Hnasncb op 
Phoenix IL1 
Phoenix IL5 
Yardcnla ILl 
Y Arden! a TL5 
Sahar r 
Snhar b 
Sahar op 
Sahar lR^db 
Securitas 
Secur op 
Zur r 
Zur b 

Co mm .Service 
AllUIIUes 
Molorhouae 
DelcK r 
Dcick b 
Dclek op 1 
DclcK20 r rdb2 
ColdSiaragelLl 
ColdStorILlO 
ColdStor opA 
Israel Elec 
iic rage ILl 


ttatHWC 

Volume Change 


Ctuslng 

prlre 

11, 1,00# 



pfhr 




Cncsarcn r 

2hS.rt 




Rabucq PrF 

237.0 

3980.0 

1.1 

n.c. 

Romeo 

-inn (f 

890.0 

1,438.6 

+ 3.0 

Indtmlrlul 


890.0 

107.1 

+3.0 

' Urdnn ILl 

*501.0 

1130.0 

157.9 

+17.0 

Ur dan IL5 

74*5 0 

1640.0 

7.7 

+20.0 

Urdnn op 

z4G2 0 

965.0 

104.0 

+10.0 

Elbit ILl 

Ml .0 

767.0 

794.7 

+ 12.0 

El bit ILS 

G 2 A n 

788.0 

331.0 

+20.0 

Alliance 

r2700 O 

723 0 

319.8 

+ 17.0 

Elea 1 

1240.0 

738.0 

1,003.1 

+4.0 

Elco 1L2.5 r 

S4G1.0 

1610.0 

36.2 

n.e. 

El co 1L2.5 b 

Z484.0 

830.0 

108.7 

+35.0 

Elea opA 

402 0 

409.0 

443.7 

+ 19.0 

Elco20 r rdbl 

210.0 

575.0 

379.5 

+5.0 

Electro ILl 

7M) n 

385.0 

157.2 

+15.0 

Electra ILS 

426 0 

247.0 

182.3 

+10.0 

Electro op2 

3G0.0 

1215.0 

0.2 

n.c. 

Elcctra 16 r rdb 

100 0 

1215.0 

2.3 

n.c. 

Elcclral8%db2 

240 0 

415.0 

20.0 

n.c. 

Elron ILl 

2270.0 

601.0 

3,638.0 

+6.0 

Elron IL2 

1705.0 

602.0 

231.5 

n.c. 

El ran opA 

960 n 

2240.0 

33.2 

+ 20.0 

Argaman prf r 

.160 0 

053.0 

260.2 

+30.0 

Argaman prf b 

.187.0 

701.0 

74.0 

+20.0 

Argaman r 

330 O 

G12.0 

25.0 

+22.0 

Argaman b 

335.0 

499 0 

112.0 

+14.0 

AtnB 

233.0 

420.0 

837.0 

+20.0 

AlaC 

167.0 


OuslDj; Vnlumr Dwir 


22.5 
4,822.3 

845.3 
964.8 

6.2 

98.6 

215.3 

105.7 

510.5 

34.5 

185.5 

332.1 

163.1 

656.8 
b.o. 

9,830.5 

1,001.0 

640.4 

888.4 

906.1 

14.6 
21.3 

475.3 
81.0 

411.8 

4.109.8 

1.685.9 

656.3 
32.0 

428.1 
54.2 

144.1 

153.4 
7.0 


4-35.0 
n_c. 
n.e. 
n.c. 
4-15.0 
4-43.0 
4-24.0 
n.e. 
4-23.0 
n.e. 
4-10.0 
4-3.0 
n.e. 
+ 10.0 
+7.5 
+4.0 
4-4.0 
n.c. 
4- 10.0 
+ 10.0 
n.c. 
+2.0 
+ 10.0 
+9.0 

+30.0 

+ 20.0 

n.c. 

n.c. 

+2.0 

n.e. 

n.e. 

n.c. 

+18.0 

+21.0 


257.0 

286.7 

+2.0 

165.0 

331.4 

+0.5 

600.0 

18.3 

+30.0 

d52l .0 

2.774.0 

—to 

dS21.0 

506.4 

—4-0 

1015.0 

15.0 

-3.0 

425.0 

. 28.0 

n-C. 

r 420.0 

15.4 

O.C. 

! 273.0 

5.0 

O.C. 

717.0 

293J 

+2.0 

724.0 

31.5 

+2.0 

1320.0 

28.3 

—40.0 

1070.0 

206.6 

—60.0 

613.0 

176.6 

n.c. 

628.0 

74J2 

+1.0 

600.0 

642.3 

—10.0 

600.0 

416.8 

—18.0 

844.0 

255.9 

. +3.0 

1038.0 

10.1 

TUC. 

137.0 

1,247.4 

n.c. 

211.0 

a.O- 

—11.0 

184.5 

233.7 

+11.0 

'282.0 

38.9 

+2.0 

133.0 

B.o. 

—7.0 

138.0 

169.4 

+5.0 

146.0 

50.0 

—5.0 

375.0 

821.6 

n.c- 

375.0 

873.3 

n.C. 

760.0 

20.0 

—40.0 

250.0 

113.1 

+12.0 

323.0 

20.0 

n.c. 

*564,0 

201.5 

—21.0 

1840.0 

.1 

n.e. 


Llgtnc 

Llghtc 


CZ2B1.0 

329.0 

200.0 

537.0 

538.0 

580.0 

612.0 

589.0 

296.0 
- 222.0 

533.0 

543.0 

276.0 

136.0 

796.0 

651 .0 

401.0 

410.0 


557.0 

563.0 

2905.0 
cMO.O 

873.0 

577.0 

560.0 

2575.0 

070.0 

828.0 

327.0 

550.0 

395.0 

261.0 


88.5 

145.6 

530.2 

1.841.6 


—15.0 

— 12.0 

— 12,0 

+13.0 


_ ..literage IL5 
Lighterage opz 
Lighterage db 
RapacILl 
RApAClLS 
Rapnc opt 
I jutd. Building, 

Drvrl.CHrtW 

Azorim 
Azor opA 
A»or2(Kvdbl 

Afrlcn-lsfl 

Afriea-IarlO 

TLDC r 
ILDC b 
ILDC opA 
ILDC opB 
ILDC 20*V db3 
ILDCMOdb4 
SolrlBonch prf A 
SolelRoneh prFC 
Prop&Bldg 
PropRld opA 
PropBId opB 
PropBId 13^db4 
PropRld oplK r >db5 6T0.0 
RnysIdrTLI 
BflyAlrten.3 
Raynidc op 
Jnprn 

Isprn W,ti 
isprn npl . 

Isrns 
Mriuirirtn 
ICP 

Neiil Aviv 
PrIOr 


387.0 

442.0 

169.0 

1480.0 

1260.0 

528.0 

538.0 

1 850.0 

744.0 

460.0 
519-0 

2690.0 

2690.0 

672.0 

1380.0 

721.0 

877.0 


*343.0 

*343.0 

395.0 

285.0 

270.0 

248.0 

1774.0 

1840.0 

3/M2.0 

680.0 
1265.0 


330.4 

+10.0 

307.1 

+24.0 

35.3 

—10.0 

9.1 

—27.0 

28.9 

+4.0 

279.0 

+6.0 

51.1 

n.c. 

31.3 

n.e. 

252.0 

+7.0 

500.0 

n.c. 

109.7 

—6.0 

197.9 

n.c. 

55.1 

n.c. 

6.0 

n.c. 

1.018.3 

n.c. 

09.6 

+12.0 

13.6 

+ 13.0 

25.0 

n.c. 

28.6 

+23.0 

b.o. 

+27.0 

21.7 

+18.0 

2.5 

-3.0 

5.0 

n.c. 

3.9 

n.c. 

22.0 

+8.0 

64.4 
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Policy of defiance 


POSTSCRIPTS 


YAD VASHBM has received a new- 
found document that U viewed as 
an important contribution to 
Holocaust historical material. 

In September, 1942, the Polish 
consulate-general in New York 
received a telegram from Yitzhak 
Stembuch, a Swiss Jew who aided 
Jewish refugees in Europe, asking 
that the telegram be sent on to 
Ya’acov Rosenheim, president of 
Agud&t Ylsrael in New Yord. The 
telegram stated that the Germans 
were dismantling the Warsaw 
Ghetto and had murdered over 100,- 
000 Jews. Stembuch also warned * 
that many more Jews were in 
danger of slaughter. He added that 
only a strong American response 
could end the persecution, and urg- 
ed that Zionist leaders, as well as 
Albert Einstein and Thomas Mann, 
be mobilized to lobby for action. 

This telegram, sent to Tad- 
Vashem by Yeshiva University 
history professor Isaac Lewln, is 
regarded a a one of the first men- 
tions of the Nazi murder of the 
Jews. J.S. 

A BOLD billboard towers over a 
busy Miami Intersection: “White 
Collar Workers Needed.” This is no 
plea for briefcase-toting business 
types — the ad recruits priests. 

Roman Catholic authorities in 
Florida say the state is In 
“desperate need" of priests — with 
many fewer per person than the 
U.S. average. 

The priest shortage is not con- 
fined to Florida, however, accor- 


ding to the Rev. Caesar Rusao, 
vocational director of the diocese of 
St. Augustine. He said it's a 
national and worldwide problem. 

: Reasons for the lack of priests 
are hard to define, priests say. One 
hoted the. steady level of 
resignations from the priesthood 
that followed the controversial 
decisions of Vatican n in the mid* 
!l960s and said interest in the 
'priesthood is only now picking up 
again. 

; “It’s not anything against the 
church," said the Rev. Thomas 
O'Dwyer, dean of students at the 
'Archdiocese of Miami. “It's really 
an accumulation of things," 
•Materialism and a lack of some 
sense of commitment by many men 
could be blamed in part, he said. 


THE LUBAVITCH Hamddic Move- 
ment in the U.S. claims to have had 
success in preventing the assimila- 
tion of many hundreds of children 
of Israeli emigrants. Through study 
circles and meetings with yordxnt, 
the Lubavltchers say they have 
convinced “many hundreds” to 
take their youngsters out of public 
schools and to enrol them in Jewish 
Institutions. It has opened 
kindergartens and nurseries and an 
institute for teaching bar mitzvas. 
The “Habad Commando” working 
with yordim , according to the 
movement, treats emigrants 
positively, without calling them 
names or saying they are 
"traitors.” J.8. 
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Despite Iraq’s quest for advanced nuclear weapons and 
its recent hostile declarations against Israel, the Carter 
administration is actively promoting the sale of jet air- 
craft fengines to th'e Saddam Hussein regime, writes The 
Post’s WOLF BUTZER frdm Washington. 




THE ONE HOPE that even some of the government's own well- 
wishers entertained after the slide of foreign embassies away 
from Jerusalem turned into a near avalanche, was that Prime 
Minister Begin and his cabinet might at least have learned a 
useful lesson from the dreadful experience. It is now clear that 
there is not a chance in the world for that. 

Xi anything, the official line has become even more rigid, 
dogmatic, self-delusive and self-rlghteously combative than 
before. 

Ihe statement put out by the cabinet yesterday in reaction to 
the Security .Council's resolution on Jerusalem last week 
breathes the familiar fire and brimstone, only more aggressive- 
ly so. “The ancient People of Israel does not need,” we were 
assured, “the recognition of the Security Council nor the agree- 
ment of its members for Jerusalem to be the capital of the 
Jewish State. Jerusalem will continue to be.. .Israel's capital 
one city, indivisible, the centre of life of the Jewish People.” 
All very true, and entirely irrelevant. The council's resolution 
was aimed at Jerusalem’s status not In the hearts of Israelis, 
and Jews, but in the world at large. And this, too, was the whole 
thrust of the Jerusalem Law, conceived by Geula Cohen but 
delivered by Men&hem Begin, which predictably offered the 
Arab oil blackmailers their golden opportunity to strike at 
Jerusalem’s International legitimacy as Israel's capital 
through the Security Council. 

That law which, as was observed at its inception, the country 
needed like a hole in the head, represented an act of pure, un- 
adulterated — and self-destructive — defiance. Foresee ably, it 
is now offering Israel even more reason to be defiant about. 

This, in fact, is Mr. Begin’s remedy for the debacle. “We must 
forge ahead in the defence of Jerusalem,” he lectured the 
Knesset Foreign Affairs and Defence Committee last Friday 
“with our heads raised proudly before the world.” 

At the same meeting Labour Party chairman Shimon Peres 
who had supported the bill out of a spurious sense of ‘ ‘loyalty,’ 
termed the law he had helped produce “stupid” — and in effect 
proposed that the time had come to use Israeli heads to better 
purpose than to raise them “high before the world.” He was 
promptly rebuked tor “disloyalty” by Mr. Begin. 

At the cabinet, Mr. Begin is reported to have advised his 
colleagues “not to panic” over the flight of embassies from 
Jerusalem. The entire cabinet statement was indeed, a declara- 
tion of unconcern over the consequences of the Security Coun- 
cil’s resolution. 

Yet what else but panic could have dictated the -hysterical 
analogy drawn by the premier, at the cabinet, between the 
passage of the resolution and Europe’s surrender to the Nazis in 
World War H? And what else but the deepest anxiety over the 
damage to Jerusalem's status lay behind the reminder of “clear 
pledges In the U.S.” (some clear pledges, too!) to move the 
American embassy to Jerusalem? 

The macho thing, however, is to put on a brave front, to pre- 
tend that nothing-has happened, and to' go oh to another self- 
defeating provocation, such as the imminent move of the prime 
minister's office to East Jerusalem. As though enough injury 
had not already been done in the eyes of the world to Israel's 
sovereign hold over West Jerusalem. 

The world Israel lives in is, arguably, a jungle. The oil ex- 
porters, notably the Arabs among them, are a pack of 
bloodthirsty hyenas. The oil Importers, all too many of them, 
are a hand of fawning curs. But that is not exactly news: what 
is. relatively, new is that Israel now has a prime minister whose 
idea Of leading the nation to safety is to take it naked through the 
beast-infested forest. 


Ministry of Education and Cultu 
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y Open Line 


r Dr. SHEVAH ARAN 1 

Chairman, Pedagogic Secretariat 
in connection with 
The New School Year 
Tuesday, August 26, 9 a.m. — 12 noon, 
Tel. 02-242844. 

Parents, teachers and pupils are invited 
to phone to clarify questions connected 
with educational policy and curricula. , 

V The Ministry of Education and J 
Culture wishes all concerned a / 
fruitful, successful school year. / 


IRAQI PRESIDENT Saddam Hus- 
sein has suggested that "a decision 
better than boycotting the states’ 
. that move their embassies to Arab 
Jerusalem is to destroy Tel Aviv 
with bombs." 

Hussein’t, remarks, coming in the 
midst of intensive negotiations with 
France for nuclear technology and 
with the U.S. for patrol boat engines 
and commercial aircraft, puzzled 
senior State Department and White 
House officials. 

Baghdad's official Iraqi News 
Agency reported on August 18 that 
Hussein had stressed in a speech to 
students that Iraq had chosen “the 
path of science” to serve the Arab 
cause. 

The report, monitored by the 
State Department, said that Hus- 
sein had complained about “the 
Zionist campaign" against the 
proposed French sale of bomb- 
grade. enriched uranium to Iraq. 

After hailing Iraq's "march 
towards science," the Iraqi 
strongman promised that “Iraq's 
great experience will not be con- 
sidered great unless it is in the ser- 
vice of the Arab nation, its honour, 
its sovereignty... This great ex- 
perience must be for the liberation 
of Palestine and for nothing else.” 

Hussein warned that “when the 
time comes for Iraq to vent its 
anger on the Zionist entity, it will do 
so." 


which demanded that those coun- 
tries with embassies in Jerusalem 
remove them, Hussein pointed out 
that this "does not imply recogni- 
tion of Te) Aviv as its capital, for 
Iraq considers the Zionist entity a 
usurper of the Palestinian and 
other Arab territories.” 

Hussein, who has never recogniz- 
ed Israel’s right to exist, said that, 
“the Zionist entity was- created to 
threaten the Arab nation’s future, 
sovereignty and prospects.” 

Such blunt talk la not unusual in 
Iraq or several other radical Arab 
states, including Libya and Syria. It 
has been the norm of the PLO as 
well. i 

But what raised eyebrows among 
Carter Administration specialists 
on the Middle East was Hussein's 
decision to openly advertise his in- 
tentions as he seeks advanced 
technology from France, the U.S. 
and other Western sources. 

The Ba'ath regime in Baghdad is 
apparently anxious to try to diver- 
sify its military and commercial 
imports as part of an effort to avoid 
total dependence on the Soviet 
Union, U.S. sources said. 

In addition, they pointed put, the 
Soviet Union — unlike France — 
has turned down Iraq’s request for 
advanced nuclear technology. 


AS IS customary among the Arab 
Rejectlonlsts, Hussein never 
referred to Israel by name — only 
to the ’the Zionist entity." 

Referring to Iraq’s joint state- 
ment with Saudi Arabia on August 5 


THE CARTER administration, 
despite Iraq's hard-line stance 
against America, has been trying to 
improve relations with Iraq in re- 
cent years — so far, however, 
without much success. 

Despite repeated overtures from 
Washington, the Iraqis have stead- 
fastly refused to restore diplomatic 


relations with the U.S., severed 
during the 1967 Six Day War. 

In 1972, the U.S. established a 
email "interests section” in 
Baghdad under the auspices of the 
Belgian Embassy, and Iraq opened 
a similar section at the Indian Em- 
bassy in Washington. *.- 
National Security Adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezinakl has provided 
the Intellectual backbone behind 
the administration's effort to court 
Iraq. 

Thus. Brz exinski declared on 
April 19, 1980: “We do' not wish to 
continue the anomalous state of 
U.S.-Iraqi relations, though we 
recognize that the road towards im- 
provement is a long one.” 

The Iraqis had earlier scorned 
Brzexinskrs clear cut signal in an 
Interview last January with The 
Wall Street Journal : "The U.S. 
wishes friendly relations with all 
Moslem nations. This explicitly in- 
cludes Iraq and Libya, countries 
with which we don’t have irrecon- 
cilable differences.” 

Those high-level U.S. 
pronouncements have been follow- 
ed up with actual deeds, which have 
raised a storm of protest on Capitol 
HOI. 

The State Department plans to go 
ahead, for example, with the sale of 
engines for Iraqi patrol boats which 
Italy is manufacturing. 

The administration is also con- 
sidering the sale of Boeing com- 
mercial jet aircraft to Iraq, in- 
cluding two 7478 and three 727s, 
valued at 8208m. 
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in congress. Senator Richard Stone 
' (D-Fla.), chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Sub-committee on' the 
Middle East, successfully inserted 
an amendment - to the pending 
Foreign Aid Authorization Bill 
revoking the licences for .the. 
engines. 

• And Rep. MUUceut.Fenwick (R- 
NJ.) wants “to make it clear that . 
Congress feels we should not help 
build up the military capability of 
radical countries such, as Iraq and 
Libya which continue to support in*, 
ternational terrorists.” 


THE ENGINE sale is actively op- 
posed by many influential leaders 


Last December 29; ‘the: State 
Department Itself identified Iraq as 
one of four countries that “have' 
repeatedly provided s up p o rt . for 
acts of international te rror i s m.” 
Yet now, the Carter Administra- 
tion is actively- pushing the engine 
sales, arguing that a rejection 
would damage U.S-.-Itallan 
relations. 


ISRAELI OFFICIALS 
.Washington are obviously concern-;'.' 
ed about the proposed U.S: sales to^ «- 1 

Iraq. But they -are -even more;. - 7 1 
worried about France’s decision Xa.'.'^-rr - 

provide the Iraqis with enriched''.! ^' : ‘ 1 

ur anium for French-built nuclear;.';-: -f 
reactors scheduled for shipment r ' r 

Iraq- *\« •' 

. With that French technology anf>_; K . .. 

equipment, Israeli experts believe .' 7 ; 

Iraq could develop fts own nucleat,- i - r ~,’ : ” v . 
bomb, within, five years. One DA,*i'.: ’ ‘ 
source familiar with the specffic'.' ; .;j; : r< - ' 
details of the transaction told Thc^.^rcr ’ " * F- 
Jerusalem Post it might not ever.", ,U S - •7“ T 

take ‘that long. ' 

In Ms speech before the student^'.! ;r _; 

in Baghdad, Hussein pledged ~ 

destroy Tel Aviv with bomba.” He"" , 

of course, did not stipulate vhri 
kind of 'bombs, although he addedfPf leu 
that “until the possibility dt Weapon 
ding to the enemy with- bombi ^ n / 

becpmea ; available, all . availably . UV/V 
weapons must be used.” ,13V ■ ” ' ” 
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IT IS premature to mourn the 
autonomy negotiations, as dead and 
-buried. They should Instead be con- 
sidered put on ice by Egypt as part 
of a war of nerves with Israel, ac- 
cording to a panel of experts. 

This view was presented by 
Interior Ministry Director-General 
Haim Kubersky, who headed the 
Israeli technical team to the talks; 
Tat-Aiuf (res.) Arye Shaiev, of the 
Tel Aviv University Institute of-' 
strategic studies; and Ebud Ya’ari, 
Israel , TVs Arab affairs expert 
and resident correspondent in 
Cairo. 

They were speaking at a study 
day on the autonomy scheme held 
on Thursday by the Tabenkin 
memorial centre of the Kibbutz 
Hameuhad Ideological seminar at 
ECal. 


TALKS ABOUT 


Kubersky refrained from 
political comments, and Instead 
detailed the negotiations, stops and 
starts. He stressed that contrary to 
Egyptian claims, suspension of the 
talks had nothing to do with the 
Jerusalem Law’s enactment, dfi 
May 7, they said 'they would repew 
talks. five days later; this was 
before Geula Cohen had tabled her 
bill, he said. 

Speaking from a close acquain- 
tance with Egypt's ruling class and 
President Anwar Sadat's en- 
tourage. Ya’ari reported that the 
president, unlike his aides, believed 
he could reach agreement with the 


Post Political 
Correspondent MARK 
SEGAL reports on a ,. 
1 study day devoted tcf 
the autonomy scheme. 


Begin government on the autonomy 
scheme before new elections in 
Israel. The mystery surrounding- 
Sadat's decision-making was ex- 
pressed by a presidential aide, who 
had said, “After all, we did create 


the Sphinx.” - ' 

Sadat's approach’ to negotiations 
with Israel was characterised in a 
remark he made to an aide at Camp 
David: “One has to slowly remove 
the cards, one by one, from Begin'* 
hands." . \ 

^Tjfiscusslng the various schools of 
thought within Sadat's immediate 
circle, Ya'ari said Mftriater of State 
for Foreign Affairs Bistros Gfaalli 
invariably dwelt on “the dynamics 
of peace,” Qhall reflected the 
widely-held Egyptian view that 
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“peace can only be reached after 
Israel is cut down to its proper 


READERS' LETTERS 


LOCKED IN ON HADASSAH TOUR 


To the'Bdltorof The Jerusalem Post 


Sir, — On August 5, my f amil y 
joined a group of tourists on a TWA 
tour in a visit to the synagogue at 
Hadassah Hospital. We were led 
through the administrative area, 
cafeteria and a narrow hospital ser- 
vice passage, in itself a strange 
procedure, to a steel door at the 
rear of the’ synagogue. 

As soon as every seat was oc- 
cupied, the door was locked by the 
man who distributed skull-caps. 
After locking the door, he dis- 
appeared and all of us were locked 
in for the duration of the guide’s lec- 
ture. The two lobby doors were also 
locked. 

The day was hot and the area was 
not air conditioned. Some people 
soon started to walk around looking 
for an exit, to no avail. When the 
lecture was over, the man 
reappeared to open one of the lobby 
doors leading to the outside, 
meanwhile collecting the fdpot - 

I protested to him the wisdom or 
even the legality of this procedure, 
but he said that these were his in- 
structions. 

HAN AN G&VRIEU 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


work as part of a place of healing, 
where humanity la being serviced, 
not In a museum. 

We regret the Inconvenience 
caused to Mr. G&vrieli. An average 
of 1.000 persons visit this synagogue 
every working day. It would be Im- 
possible to hear the guide’s lecture, 
or to enjoy the serene beauty. of the 
windows, if people were permitted 
to come and go as they wish. 

With air conditioning malfunc- 
tioning from time to time, tourists 
have insisted on viewing the syn- 
agogue just the same, claiming that 
they would not have another chance 
to see the Chag&il windows if they 
missed It at that time. 

Our guard, who distributes and 
collects the kipot . has been in- 
structed to let people who feel un- 
comfortable out, at any time, and 
also see to It that such people get 
first aid. if necessary. 

AZASLA RAPOPOBT, 
DIRECTOR, 

Division of Information and ■ 
Cmmuraty Relations 


SADAT’S 

SYNAGOGUE 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 


Israel is cut down to its proper 
size.” The motto Is “reduce Israel 
to the size of Hong Kang,’’ Ya’ari 
reported. . * 

Muatapha Khalil, who lost Ids job 
as premier for urging, a switch 
away from the Israel option and 
back to the Arab world, bed com- 
pared Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem 
with the Ill-fated agreement reach- 


Sir, — We cannot prevent Anwar 
Sadat from building a mosque on 
Mount Sinai, but as Jews we cer- 
tainly should have a word to say 
about any synagogue erected there. 

For what is a synagogue, a Belt 
Knesset? It -Is a house of assembly 
were prayers should be said three 
times a day, with the participation 
of at lesaat 10 Jews. 

Since Sadat has- served us notice 
that not a single Jew will remain on 
the peninsula after 1982, one can 
only wonder where the 10 men will 
come from. The synagogue in 
Sadat's Ecumenical Centre would 
then remain an empty shell, with 
the risk of desecration of the Tora 
scrolls placed inside. 

L. TUCHBAND. 

Jerusalem. 
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NOW ON SALE 


Hadassah Medical Organisation 
replies: 

The route for visitors to the 
Chagall windows at the Hadassah 
University Medical Centre has been 
charted at the insistence of the 
Master himself. Mr. Chagall in- 
sisted that people should view his 


AGAIN AVAILABLE 

Bestsellers 


Bantam 

Paperbacks f|l 
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FEN FRIENDS 


HILD E HEM (14). Of 3710 SUj&u, 
Norway, would like to have Israeli 
penfriends. 



AS STRICTLY 


* YAHOO >Y 

— Jacqueline Siisaxm 

★ MOSCOW 5090 

— David Grant 

★ THE MAN 

— Irving Wailac# 

* WOLFSBANE 

— Craig Thomas 



SPECIAL AHMVERSAftY 
ISSUE 


sole distributor 


sole distributor 


AMERICAN 


ISteimatzky’s ■ .ISteimatzky’s 


MEAT SERVICE 


Serving greater Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem — Beerofceba areas. 
Prices Include delivery . 
Would you believe us 
if we told you that there 
are only 

10 SHOPPING DAYS TO 



PE HOURS 


R0SHHASHANA , 

Place your order how and get' 
delivery any time before the . 
Hagim. 

Supervision of the Rabbinate — 
Petth TDcva 

RabU Spring and D. Sflventeia 
Pheae er write; 

7 Be heir Hagra, BEHOVOT. 

TeL 084-76348 
'bEERSHBSA: TeL 067-7U38 
j YAM1T: Tel. 0S7-S7175 

Please note oar new 
phone numbers in 
Jerusalem: 62-862844 
Petah Tikva: 03-928343 


tioucIC tour i/m 


The Peltours Organisation 

welcomes ait participants in the 


mmsH&m 


and .wishes then) 
a successful meeting 



Tel Aviv- Cairo Return 




Departures from Tel Aviv and Jerusalem every Sunday* \ ~ •' 

Tuesday and Thursday, in luxury coaches 

Fv« one way*- $ 30 - ' r ’ rr ' 

Organized Tours for long weekend and 5 or 8 days 
at special prices. 


(Pvtietpation dependent on receipt of E gyptia n visej 


D^UjIs; Tiyiile» Hagslil. 142 Rehov Haynrkon, Tot Aviv Tel 221372 . 

Jcrudf-m: 3 Rehov Bcn-Sira,Tel. 242720 . Haifa: 43 , Rohov Hamoginitri.T- 


Tiberias- 10 Rehov Hdydrden. Tel. 20330, 20050 - and jli travel 












